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VISHVESHVARANAND INSTITUTE 


Dr. SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


A Biographical Sketch 


For nearly forty years, now, the Vishveshvaranand Institute has 
had in Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, the renowned doyen of Indian linguis- 
ticians, one who, having spiritually dedicated his entire intellectual 
being to the Institute, has been and is still actively collaborating in 
its various work programmes. The Institute had the privilege of 
paying him its homage, in 1950, by the presentation to him of a 
collection of 108 research papers on different aspects of Indology 
issued, in two parts, under the title Siddha-Bharati or The Rosary of 
Indology. This collection had originally to be issued in 1947 towards 
commemorating his 60th birthday and the delay was caused mainly 
by the dislocation of the Institute from Lahore. 


Now that we have the pleasure and privilege of paying our 
homage again to Dr. Varma on his attaining the age of 80 by 
dedicating to him the present Number of our Vishveshvaranand 
Indological Journal, a few words on Dr. Varma’s life of rigid self- 
discipline dedicated to the pursuit of knowledge, his versatility and, 
erudition, and his learned contributions to the study of Sanskrit 
language and literature in general and to linguistics in particular, may 
not be out of place. 


Dr. Siddbeshwar Varma, known in his early days as Pindi Das, 
was born at Rawalpindi (now in Pakistan) on November 3, 1887, of 
a well-to-do family hailing from Tatral, a small village near Katasrai, 
a place of pilgrimage in the district of Jhelum, He imbibed from his 
father Shri Ram Das Nanda, the latter's loud voice, physical fitness 
and indefatigable capacity for work. His deeper qualities of head 
and heart he owed to his highly religious-minded mother whose dis- 
ciplined habits and orderly life left an indelible impression on him. 
It was under the influence of his mother that while he learnt Urdu 
at school, he picked up, privately at home, a knowledge of Hindi, 
Gurumukhi and Sanskrit, so much so that at the age of ten he could 
read out to others the Sanskrit text and the Hindi exposition of 
the Gita 
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A reccurring and protracted attack of malaria for three years 
during his student-days proved to be a blessing in disguise for him 
for, while he was in the sick-bed, a copy of Ballantyne's English Trans- 
lation of. Laghu-Kaumudi fellinto his hands. The book caught his 
fancy and he studied it with absorbing interest. This was followed 
by acareful and repeated study of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi which 
was then appearing from Allahabad in its English Translation by 
S. C. Vasu. This created in him an insatiable passion for the study of 
Sanskritlanguage. For English, too, he had great taste and studied 
intently the classics in that language, wherefore his companions often 
spoke of him as a ‘literary maniac’. 


He had an equally intense interest in self-discipline and intro- 
spection. He had set apart Sundays for going our for contemplation. 
A band of friends who liked his way of life formed, under his ‘leader- 
ship’, an ‘Association of Thinkers’ and met not only for philosophical 
discussions but, also, for hard physical exercises and cold baths. His 
sense of punctuality and thoroughness was really wonderful, for he 
could dare start addressing at the appointed hour even an empty hall 
if his ‘followers’ happened to be late. 


He had the good fortune of coming, in 1906, under the influence 
of Dr. Keshav Dev Shastri who was a dynamic personality, public 
spirited to the core of his heart and possessed of encyclopaedic 
knowledge. Dr. Shastri was also a fertile correspondent, an 
enlightened conversationalist and, above all, a loving host. Dr. 
Varma imbibed fully the spirit and genius of and received abiding 
impressions on his life from that masterly personality. 


He passed his M.A. in History in 1911 and, immediately, went 
into service with the Shahpura Durbar, partly as Private Secretary 
to His Higness Raja Sir Nahar Singh Ji and partly as tutor of Prince 
Shatrunjaya Singh Ji who later became the Raja Sahib of Bijwa 
(Oudh) After a year, he left this job to take his Shastri 
Examination which he passed in 1913. Soon after, he joined, as a 
teacher, the Hindu High School at Gujranwala, of which he became 
the Headmaster in 1915. But this administrative post was not to 
his taste as he could not get sufficient time for pursuing his study 
of Indian philosophy which was his master passion at that time. So, 
he resigned that post and got another appointment as Professor 
ofSanskritat the State College (then known as Prince of Wales 
College, and now called Gandhi Memorial College) at Jammu, 
which post he held till his retirement in November 1943, It was 


| 
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here that he found a real opportunity for full cultural self-expression. 
A special daily lecture that he had to deliver on ‘religious instruction 
on secular lines’ was an intense impetus to him for iwde reading on 
cultural subjects and for close contact with young people. By virtue 
of his aptitude for this line, he was appointed Honorary Secretary for 
India of the International Moral Education Congress. Being deeply 
impressed with the idea that the primary object of studying history 
should be the evolution of culture, he issued, in 1923, a questionnaire 
on the subject which received good response from different countries. 


Having developed a keen appetite for different languages he 
had acquired fair knowledge of German, French, Greek and Russian 
by 1924 when he was awarded the ‘Language Scholarship’ by the 
Government of India for further study abroad. He joined the 
London University and, as advised by his professors there, he took 
up linguistics which was, practically, a new subject for him. That he 
was a student in the real sense of the term and not a mere degree- 
hunter was evident from his attending as many as 17 lectures per 
week instead of 3 as ordinarily required. In 1927, his work there 
on Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian 
Grammarians was duly recognised by the award to him of the Degree 
of Doctor of Literature. But more valuable than even this high 
recognition was the great impression that he made on the minds of 
his professors R.L. Turner and Daniel Jones who have spoken of 
him as ‘a true lover of knowledge’, ‘an astounding scholar’ and 
‘a wonderful linguist who had learnt ten Indian and eleven European 
languages’. 


He has since put to ample use his highly trained ears, wonder- 
fully adaptable voice and marvellous memory in studying unfamiliar 
Indian languages according to modern philological methods. During 
his most difficult and dangerous research expeditions to the North- 
Western Himalayas, undertaken at his own expense, he has discovered 
27 dialects, 6 of them being Kashmiri, 5 being of the Kangra 
district and 16 of the Pahari area, including Bhadrawahi, Khagali, 
Khasi, Khasi, Padari and Bhalesi. From the materials collected 
he produced six glossaries which have since been consolidated into 
a Lexicon of North-Western Himalayan Languages at this Institute for 
publication in due course. Dr. Varma's linguistic excursions resulted 
also in the discovery of the relics of a Dravidian dialect in the heart of 
the the Kashmir Valley. In appreciation of his work, tke Government 
of the State bestowed on him a Khilaat (robe of honour). A couple 
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of years before his retirement from the service of the College, the 
Government sanctioned, at his instance, the opening of a special 
Linguistics Department, under his Directorship, at the College to 
turn out trained linguisticians. This was, however, an ill-fated 
department because, on his retirement, it came to a close. 


As Honorary Chief Editor of the Urdu Encyclopaedia 
(Linguistic Section), which the Nizam’s Government had undertaken 
to bring out, he contributed forty articles in Urdu to that 


project. 


He has maintained a deep and sustained interest in Vedic 
philology ever since he studied the Vaidika-prakriya of the 
Siddhanta-Kaumudi in his early teens. His dissertation for the 
Doctorate drew upon the Vedic grammatico-phonetical manuals 
known as Pratifakhyas. A large number of his other published 
papers, too, deal with one aspect or another of this subject. Indeed. 
it is his great interest in this line that accounts for his close and 
active connection with our Institute as its Honorary Academic 
- Advisor. Starting early in 1930, this cultural intimacy reached its 
climax in his self-dedicatory letter, dated October 16, 1943, offering 
his services to the Institute from the 4th November 1943 when he 
retired from service, His association with the Institute in the 
succeeding years, from 1943 to 1947, was especially valuable for the 
auxiliary materials he supplied for the Institute’s 16-volume Vedic 
Word-Concordance (1935-65), being a universal vocabulary register 
with complete textual references and critical commentary based on 
the entire Vedic literature available at the present day. 


In 1947, in the wake of the Partition of India, when the Institute 
was uprooted from Lahore and was subjected to heavy losses, there was 
none heavier than the one caused by its own inability to offer to 
Dr. Varma a suitable place under its aegis. He was then prevailed 
upon by Dr. Raghuvira to go to Nagpur and collaborate with him 
in his lexicographical undertakings. He stayed there till 1951, when 
among other things, he prepared a Reverse English-Sanskrit 
Dictionary from the Sanskrit-English Dictionary of Monier-Williams. 


The Government of India appointed him, on February 2, 1952, 
as Chief Editor, Hindi Terminologies, in the newly established Hindi 
Directorate at Delhi. Here, he had a good opportunity to bring 
into full play his wide knowledge of different languages as well as 
his versatility in respect of different sciences and many other 
branches of learning. A large number of well qualified scholars 
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were associated with him in his work as his assisting and 
collaborating staff, besides the expert advisors with whom he 
discussed important points at issue in the various Committees 
constituted for different subjects. In the words of the then Central 
Education Minister, Dr. K. L. Srimali, “Founder of Hindi Terminology 
in this country”, as he was,the Government reluctantly accepted 
his resignation with effect from September 1, 1960, when he had to 
relinquish his office voluntarily owing to certain domestic circum- 
stances, which, also, made it necessary for him to go to Chandigarh 
and live there with his daughter so that she could look after his 
comforts. 


During his tenure at Delhi, besides attending to his official 
duties relating to Hindi Terminologies, he completed the mcst 
important portion of his Summary of Grierson's Linguistic Survey 
of India, which, having been undertaken for publication by our 
Institute, has since been finally revised by him and is now being 
prepared for the press. He also utilised most enthusiastically the 
facilities available at Delhi for learning Tamilin which he has acquired 
considerable proficiency. 


In the matter of continuance by him of his academic activities, 
his settling down at Chandigarh facilitated his resumption of active 
association with the work programmes of our Institute, which, as 
essential for this purpose, set up there its Sub-Office where necessary 
facilities were provided for his working. In the new set-up he could 
devote his entire working time, averaging 15 hours a day, to scholarly 
pursuits of his choice. 


During these years besides the revision and rechecking of the 
two works mentioned above, viz, the Summary of Grierson’s 
Linguistic Survey of India and the Glossaries of the N.-W. 
Himalayan Dialects, he has been studying the Prati$akhya and 
Siksa literature towards the preparation of an annotated Index of 
Ancient Indian Phonetico-Grammatical Terminology and has, so 
far, dealt with over 2,000 terms. He has also prepared basic notes 
towards writing out four new chapters to his Doctoral Thesis, 
Critical Studies in the Phonetic Observations of Indian Grammarians, 
of which our Institute proposes to bring out a revised edition. 
Moreover he has been imparting regular training in phonetics to a 
number of scholars working on several dialects of the Panjabi, Pahari 
and Hindi languages. His ‘Readings in Linguistics’, being extracts and 
summary notes from about 60 works on the subject, old and new, 
are also intended to be of help in his said training programme, 
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A mention may also be made of some other useful work which 
he has taken up, including Siddhe$vara Sibsa, being a comparative 
study of the ancient Grammars of Sanskrit and Tamil, Subject 
Indexes to the Mahabhasya of Pataiijali and of the Caraka Samhita 
and a historical and comparative Study of Words from the 


Pajicatantra. 


Though his specialisation is linguistics, to him “it is wickedness 
to dissociate literature from linguistics’, a faith which he demon- 
strates through the large number of books on all subjects which he 
studies and reviews. An objective approach and impartial 
conclusions characterise his reviews, which make them models of 
literary criticism. 


As an impressive and successful teacher, Dr. Varma has evolved 
a philosophy of education of his own. He advocates intimate 
relationship between the teacher and the taught, effected, preferably, 
through personal discussions carried on individually or ina small 
group. A group of this type which he has at Chandigarh has been 
named Sabda-Brahma Parishad, which meets every fortnight for 
discussing different problems, cultural, linguistic, literary and 
philosophical. Where personal discussions are not practicable, 
he inculcates his ideas through correspondence marked by its 
vastness, variety and depth. Even his personal letters are always 
of a serious nature, never casual. 


At eighty today, Dr. Varma continues to maintain that vigour 
of body and mind, which has always characterised him. Leading an 
extremely simple and disciplined life, ever devoted to intellectual 
pursuits and to the imbibing and imparting of knowledge, his is 
a life of ideal dedication to the service of Sabda-Brahman in which he 
finds self-satisfaction to the utmost. On the present occasion, too, 
the undersigned would fain repeat here the following prayer he 
made in dedicating, in 1950, the Siddha-Bharati to him: "May 
this devotee and matchless hero of practical ‘intellectuo-spiritualisation’ 
witness, yet, many returns of his birthday so as to be an ever 
fresh fountain of inspiration and an ever bright beacon-light for an 
ever increasing number of his fellow travellers on the path that he 
has travelled so long and so successfully." 


VISHVA BANDHU 
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VEDIC TEXTUO-LINGUISTIC STUDIES 
VISHVA BANDHU 
4. ATHARVAVEDA I, 1 


Atharvaveda of the Saunakas begins with a hymn. which, accor- 

. ding to its Brhat-sarvanukramani (I, 4), is Vacaspatya, being addressed 

to the tutelary God, Vacáspáti (Lord of Speech)! It is ascribed to 

the poet Atharvan and consists of four verses of wbich the first 
reads as follows: 


यु त्रिषप्ताः परियन्ति त्रिइवा रूपाणि fien । 
वाचस्पतिर्‌, वला तेषां तन्वो अद्य दधातु gau 


A short text-critical study of this verse has already been made 
in a preceding number of these Studies. Here, it is proposed to study 
it again, primarily, from the exegetical point of view. This is to be 
an attempt, in the context of the hymn as a whole,.to know, if possible, 
“who, filed? in threes or in sevens or in three-times sevens’, - might 


1. For a second Vacaspatya hymn from RV, being the only one available and 
that, too, pantheographically misrecorded heretofore, see No. 3 of these 
Studies, ‘Pantheographical re-examination of RY X, 166° (VIJ IV, ii, Sept. 1966, 
pp. 161-65). 


2. See No. 2 of these Studies (VIJ II, i, Sept. 1964,. pp. 1-8). 


3. This rendering proceeds from a basic difference in the grammatical 
categorization of the compound trigaptzh. Panini (II, 2, 25) classed a numeral 
adjectival compound of this kind as a Bahuvrihi, because, as a whole, it conveyed 
a sense which differed from that of each of its component numerals, and, under 
his dexterous technicalcraftsmanship, worked out its apparently ill-assorting 
non-Bahuvrihi oxytone stem in a by adding to it the terminal suffix -dac 
(V, 4,73) to replace the final syllable -an: of the second component, saptdn- 
by.a and to shift the ‘accent -from the first component tri- to the final 
syllable of. the compound. Linguistically, however, *tri-gapta-v*t- (Cf. tri-vft- 
RV I, 34,9 etc.) > (nom. plu.) *°ptav7tah seems to have been reduced, phonetically 
(ie. through *°pt-yqtah>*°pt-4ah>*°pt-qh), to the form in question, namely, 
trisaptah which, accordingly, may better be described as a regular oxytone 
Tatpuruga than -as an irregular oxytone  Bahuvrihi compound. On closer 
examination. numerous other so-called anamolies of form or accent or both 
should be amenable,-on similar lines, to rationalization through their proper 

identification in the light of.historically valid processes of phonetic change. 
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have been in the mind of the poet, when he indicated the same by his 
words yé tri-saptah. 


Sayana thinks that the compound tri-saptdl might have a 
reference to any one of the following five groups of Divine Elements 
(६८०८४) : (a) the seven Directions, namely, Aroga-, Bhraj-, Patara-, 
Patanga-, Svarnasa-, Jyotis-mat- and Vibhasa-, leaving out the East 
(Praci) proper (Taittiriyaranyaka I, 7, 1), the seven Priests (rtvijah), 
namely, Hotr-, Maitra-varuna-, Accha-vak-, Grava-stut-, Brahmanac- 
chamsin-, Agnidhra- and Potr- and the seven Adityah, namely, Mitra-, 
Varuna-, Dhatr-, Aryaman-, Améa-, Bhaga- and Indra-, leaving out 
Vivasvat-, being the eighth (Ibid. I, 13,3 and RV IX, 114, 3) or (b) the 
seven Rivers (Sindhavah), the seven Regions (Lokah) and the seven 
Directions (Disah) as mentioned in Taittiriya-Brahmana (IL, 8, 3, 8), 
(c) the seven Grahah, the seven Rsayah and the seven Marudganah, 
(d) the Twenty-one, namely, the twelve Masah, the five Rtavah, the 
three Lokah and the Sun being the twenty-first or (e) the Corporal 
Constituents, namely, the five Mahabhutani, the five Pranah, the 
five Jiianendriyani, the five Karmendriyani and the Antah-karana-. 


Of the mcdern Indian translators, Ksemakaran Das, Jay Dev 
and Satavalekar have more or less taken their cue from Sayana and, 
with a little bit of tinkering here and there, have practically said 
ditto to him, Raja Ram, on the other hand, has sided with the 
Westerners, particularly, with Whitney in understanding, after Roth, 
the numeral compound tri-saptdh as "the designation of an indefinite 
number” being an allusion to the “sounds and syllables" (varnak) 
of which the Vedic learning ($rutá-) that the invoker (rsi) had acquired 
was made up. According to Roth, as reported by Whitney, the 
word Sruté- meant, ‘sense of hearing’ and the term trisaptdh indi- 
cated the ‘hearers’ in their ‘threes and sevens’ (i.e., dozens and scores). 
Griffith, however, has surmised that the term might have been 
employed in reference to the Maruts who, even though elsewhere 
“said to form nine troops of seven each (Cf. Satapatha-Brahmana 
II, 1, 7, 9), are called the triple-seven, tri-saptdsah” in AV XIII, 1, 3. 
He has also reported the view of Weber that the second component 
of the term in question is not the numeral saptán- ‘seven’ but saptá- 
being derived from w/sap ‘combine’ and that, accordingly, the com- 
pound tri-saptdh ‘triply combined’ might refer to the Gods of the 
three spheres, namely, the heaven, the firmament and the earth. 


In RV X, 166, the rsi Rsabha invokes Vacáspáti to make (krdhi) 
him exceller (rsabhá) of (his) equals (samandnam), defier (visasahim) 


| 


। 
| 
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of (his) rivals (sapátnanam) and killer (hantdram) of (his) adversaries 
(sütrünam) so that, when thus worsted and subdued, they may as well 
become pinned down below his feet from where, when they speak, 
their voice must always remain lower than his own (v. 3 d : yátha méd 
ddharam vádan), their endeavour, when speaking as if from below 
his foot, after the manner of frogs croaking from the low-lying 
surface of water, to raise their voice higher than his being of no 
avail to them (v. 5 cd: adhaspaddn ma udvadata, manduka ivodakdt). 
Indeed, through Vacáspáti's grace, he wants to become (cf. v. 1 d) 
a brilliant (virdj-) Master of “Speech, of every phase of It, (gávam 
gópatim)* so that, thus equipped, he might be able (cf. v. 4) easily 


4. For this rendering of gó-, cf. Nigh. I, 11; Nir. V, 1l. Also, cf. RV 
11. 23,1, (ganznam... gandpatim) ; I, 101,4 (gavam 8०००८१७), VII, 98,6 (gdvam... 
gópatih), X, 47, 1 (gópatim...gónüm) ; I, 9, 9 (vásor...vásupatim), 111, 30, 19 ; X, 47, 
1 (vasupate vásūnām), 1711, 36, 9; V, 4, 1 (vásupatim vásunüm), IV, 17,6; VI, 25, 
5 (vasupatir vdsznüm) for some more examples of the peculiar idiom in which, as 
here, in order to convey someone's all-comprehending mastery over the entire 
class or kind of an object. the compound with the object-denoting word as its 
first member and the word páti-as its second member is employed alongwith the 
gen. plu. form of the former word. Thus, here, the term gdvam gópatih means 
*the master ofall the members of speech-kind, (go-jati-), that is to say, over 
all the member-speeches (gdvàm, i.e., the first member of the compound gópdtih-) 
making up the speech-kind (gdvam, cf. Panini 1,.2,58 for the alternative use of 
the plural number for conveying the sense of jati ‘kind’, i.e., gavam madhye 
yük api gavah=sarvah api, tasam patih (cf. Sā., na kevalam ekasya eva goh 
patim, api tu sarvasam)". Also, cf. vasoh in RV I,9,9for the alternative use of 
the singular number for similarly conveying the sense of jati 'kind' (cf. RV 
IX, 113, 11c : bámasya ydtrüptah kamah where, similarly, the sing. kgmasya means 
‘totality (samanya-) of desire' and the plu. kgmanam ‘all individual desires’). 
Towards its etymology, the homonymic base, gó- 'speech' may have to be 
interrelated with १९८, Ngu, Nghu and Nghus, all in the sense of sabda- ‘sound’ 
(cf. Pa.-Dhü, 1.654; 976-78; X, 193). Here, the hymn having been addressed 
to the God Vacaspati, the homonymic base, gó- should be taken in the sense 
of ‘speech’, 2s indicated above and not in that of ‘cow’ as done by others 
(cf. Sa., Gri. etc.). That the poet was yearning:for becoming-a ‘formidable 
speaker’ and‘nota ‘rich cow-owner’, is indirectly indicated by his malevolent 
prayer tothe Lord of Speech to make his rivals’ power to speak lesser than 
the poet's own (v. 3 d). Indeed, he seemed to have felt that this prayer of his had 
been granted, for he made bold to proclaim that, compared to his own powerful 
utterance, his rivals, lying far below, could achieve nothing better than merely 
croak like frogs (v. 5 c-d.). t : 
Where. onthe other hand, the base gó- is used in other senses like 
‘earth’, ‘cow’, ‘ray’ etc. (cf. Nir. II, 5-7), it may have to be similarly derived, in 
each case of fundamentally distinct meaning, from other corresponding radicals, 
phonetically as well as semantically compatible (cf. Nir. II, 7, nanakarmani cen 
nününirvacanani). 


VIJ (1967) 3 
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to overpower (abhi-bhiih) his rival (*reciters), perplexing their mind 


prs : e 
(cittám), silencing their *speech (vratém)® and storming their *con. 


ference (sámitim)" 1105, 10 is clear that superiority in the art of 


5. Cf. RV X, 71, 10 where one who comes out with laurels from a 
recitation or declamation contest is eulogized in high terms including that of 


sabha-saha- ‘assembly conquerer'. 


6. Cf. RV VIL 103, 1 which introduces the sudden appearance of frogs, 
whoattheend of their year-long slumber, have started jubilantly uttering 
forth (prá...avadisuh) their rain-enlivened notes (Parjánya-jinvitam vacam), 
metaphorically, as the Br&hmanas reciting the Holy Word (vratacürinah). For 
Xcar '"*read', cf. carana- ‘a community of Vedic reciters of the same sakha’ 
(Cf. Pa. II, 4, 3 etc-), carana- ‘reciter, singer’, uccürata- ‘pronunciation’, vcarc 
‘read’ (Pa.-Dha. X, 179). This vcar is cognate with vkr ‘mention, praise’ 
(cf. MW. Dict. p. 304; VB, Vedic Word-Concordance, Samhita Sn., p. 1131, fn.g), 
kāra- (treated as a suffix by Kat. under Pa. III, 3, 108). Katyayana in his 
Varttika, too, Pa. VI, 3, 86, explained the word brahmacarin, being the second 
component of the compound sa-brahmacürin, by inserting the word vratd 
between brahma(n)- and carin. Thereby, he understood the word brahmacürin 
as "one who observed (१०८४) the discipline (vratd-) pertaining to (thestudy of) 
Veda (brahman)". Patafijali has accepted the explanation which has since been 
generally followed. In the light of what has been observed above regarding 
Acar, ‘read’, it should, however, be now practicable to dispense with the inserted 
component vratd in the word brahmacarin which could directly be rendered 
as ‘a learner, i.e., student (carin) of Veda (brahman)’. Vrata- in the sense of 
‘word', as used in the aforesaid compound vratacarin ''reciting the (Holy) 
Word”, (cf. Yaska who in Nir. IX, 6 makes an important suggestion, which 
seems to have received scant attention so far, namely, that the frogs, being 
vratacarins, have been called ‘Brahmanas’ in as much as they uttered sounds 
(bravanat), cf. Kumürila in Tantravarttika I, 3,18; L. Sarup incorrectly read 
here abruvanah ; also, cf. V. M. Apte: All About Vratd in the Rgveda, Section 
149 for just a hint in this direction, which, however, failed to recognise that 
the word vratd here directly connoted ‘recitation’) is derived from 
v*vradh=vrdh ‘speak’ (Pa.-Dha. X, 250). For the phonetic variation, namely, 
r:TGa in vrdh : vradh, cf. trp: traptr- (Pa. VI 1,59), vdré : drdstr- (Pa. VI, 15, 8) 
Nbhrj : Nbhraj, Nmrj : Nmraks, १३१४ : sraj- (Pa. III, 2, 59), sragtr- (Pa, VI, 1, 58) etc. 
See next fn. also. 


7. Cf. RV IX, 92,6; X, 97,6; 191, 3; AV VIII, 10 (1), 10-11 ; XII, 1, 56 etc. 
where the word sdmiti- is employed, evidently, in the sense of 'conference', being 
synonymically related to sabha, to which the Vedic people were quite accusto- 
med to resort to discuss and debate all sorts of subjects, spiritual as well as 
temporal. The art of public speaking seems to have been quite popular with 
the men of letters of that ancient age. Indeed, parents usedto cherish a great 
desire that the child being born to them should be "an effective speaker, 
capable of carrying the people with him" (Cf. Satapatha-Brahmana XIV, 9, 8, 
17=Brhadaranyakopanisad VI,4.18: samitin-gamah éuérusitam vacam bhagita). 
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speaking in general and of reciting the Holy Texts in particular was 
the ultimate objective to achieve which the rs? Rsabha of RV X, 166 
invoked the God Vacáspáti. 


Likewise, it is seen that elsewhere in the scattered Vacáspáti 
stanzas, also, the motivation of prayer is identical. For instance, 
in VS IX, 1; XL 7; XXX, 1; VSK X, 1; XII, 7: XXXIV, 1; 
TS IV, 1, 1, 3, etc.? the God Vacáspáti is invoked so that He be 


The choicest blessings for which the Gods would be invoked included that of 
a son who should be ‘great in council as in war’ (YV XXII, 22 : jisni rathesthah 
sabhéyo yüvásya yájamünasya vīró jüyatüm). RV X, 191, 3 using the word 
mántra- ‘formula’ or ‘invocation’ (<Vman '"*say'—Pa.-Dha. I, 449 yman) alongwith 
the words sdmiti- and cittá- which RV X,165,4, also, reads, may be taken asa 
further support for our view that the word vratd- in the latter should be 
rendered as the ‘Holy word’ and that as such be equated with the word méntra 
of the former. 


8. The terms Gandharvá and  Vücáspáti read in the Padas c and d, 
respectively, of this oft-repeated liturgical stanza ofthe Yajurvedins, stand for 
separate divinities other than Savitár who is also read here. This is so even 
though the God Savitár appropriates the first one-half of the said stanza which 
itself heads (cf. YV XXX, 1) or falls within (cf. YV. XI, 7) a context comprising 
a series of verses dedicated to the God Savitár. This seems to have been 
recognised by Br. (V,1,1, 16; VI,3,1,19) which accords to Savitár and 
Gandharvá mutually independent identification of each of them with the Sun 
(asati Aditydh) and identifies Vacaspati, separately, with Prajapati as well 
as Prüná. 


Gandharva, conceived as a distinct solar deific entity, apart from Savitár, 
is also indicated by RV 1, 22, 14 ; 163, 2-4; IX, 83, 4; 85, 12; X, 85, 40 ; 41; 123, 7 
(cf. the adj. urdhvdh) ; 139, 5 (cf. the adj. divydh). 


Itis somewhat confusing that both Uvata and Mahidhara who, in their 
comments on YV IX, 1, had thought it necessary to treat Savitár, Gandharvá 
and V&cáspáti as three distinct godheads, should in their comments on YY XI, 
7 take the latter two as mere epithets of Savitár. The confusion, probably, 
arose as a result of the upper hand which liturgy had come to have over the 
exegesis. Thus, SBr. (V, 1, 2, 14) referred to the practice, already in vogue, of 
offering an oblation to the God Savitár alone to the accompaniment of this 
stanza. This exclusive viniyoga was confirmed by Kalpa (cf. Ka.-Sr. XIV, 
1,11) and the dedication, so to say, of the whole stanza to Savitar recorded by 
the pantheographer concerned, being Katyayana in his Sukla-Yajuh-Sarvanu- 
krama-Sutra (1,553), practically, demoting Gandharvá and V&cáspáti to the 
position of auxiliary (naighantuka) godheads, 
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pleased to grant sweetness (svadatu? to the invokers’ speech 
(vdcaljalm).° 


— 


9. The vb. svadatu stands for the causative form svadayatu 'may make 
sweet and palatable' (cf. for similar idea, RV VIII, 49,5; IX, 105, 1; X, 110, 2 
SIV, 1, 10, 1 etc. for the texts like “Dévi Vak, vad Vacó 


etc. in general and T. 
y the context itself, 


mádhumat tdsmin ma dhah"). This is indicated, clearly, b 
Thus, the God Savitár is invoked in a and b so that he may let (07८१७७) the 
devotional rite (yaj#d-) be properly performed and the sacrificer (yajid-pati) 
to attain to prosperity (bhdga-). The priests who voice forth this prayeron 
behalf of the sacrificer, are keen that their prayer should be palatable enough 
to be acceptable to Savitár who, then alone, would be pleased to grant 
prosperity (bhaga) to their Principal-at-Sacrifice (Ydjamana). Therefore, it is 
but proper that as a necessary self-preparatory measure towards this end, they 
have also switched on their mind towards the God Vacdspati.who alone can 


make their speech what they want it to be. 


10. Véjamis read at VS IX, land VSK X, 1 in the above-mentioned 
liturgical stanza (cf. fn. 8 supra) in place of vácam which is read in the same 
stanza at VS XI, 7 ; XXX, land VSK XII, 7 ; XXXIV, 1. Contextual placement 
of the stanza in question being identical at all the places of its occurrence in 
the various texts of the Yajurvedins, the variation c : j as involved might appear 
to have developed either as c>j or as j>c, indicating that one of the two 
words, namely, either vg@cam or vüjam was read when this stanza was 
originally composed. The second word, whichever it was, might thus have 
started being read, at one or more of the places of occurrence of the stanza, as 
the case might be, subsequently, as a result of corruption of either c>j or of 
j<c. Butas both of these phenomena seem to lack in phonetico-historical 
support, it is improbable that either of them could have been responsible for the 
textual variation under discussion. Proto-linguistically, however, it is probable 
that the palatal media j in vizjam had developed from the earlier palatal media 
aspirate jh (cf. Pa. VIII, 4, 56) which, in its turn, was traceable to dhy in 
*\bhrdh> vvydh ‘speak’ [—Pa.-Dha. X, 250]> *vfdh- 'word'» *vfdhmaya- [cf. 
mrnmaya- etc. under Pa.-Va. IV, 3, 144]> *rfdhmya- [Cf. vdkmya-, sdkmya- 
etc.])> vrdhya- (cf. Pa. IV, 4, 138), being, through *»djjha-»  vájha, the 
progenitor of »&ja- which having been read asa variant of vác- ‘speech’ as the 
mcdium of prayer to be got made palatable through the grace of the Lord 
Speech of (Vacaspáti), should unmistakeably mean 'speech' in the present context 
(cf. RV 1,3, 10 [=V1,61,4]; 12; VII, 96,3; X,71, 5:10; AV XIV, 2, 70 
[=TS III, 5, 6, 1 [Cf. Ma.-Sr.-Sutra I7, 1, 2, 7 for the variant vüc,-]] being justa 
few of the other very much Vedic contexts which, contextually, vouch for the 
use of »éja- in the sense of ‘speech’). That SBr. (V,1,1,160n US 15%, 1) took 
vdja-, in the sense of dnna- ‘food’ (Eggeling, 'meat'?) and Ya. (in Nir. I. 20 on 

RY X, 71, 5) simply, vented out his confused uncertainty by rendering 
viajar, in the same breath, both as vāc- ‘speech’ as well as bala- ‘strength’ 
might be taken as an indication of vfja- in the sense of ‘speech’ having gone out 
of vogue and gradually become forgotten. Anyway,as evident from Ya. (ibid. 


ee 
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As indicated above, the hymn (AV I, 1) under present study 
is very expressly and clearly addressed to the Lord of Speech 
(Vacáspáti) and has been thus recorded by the ancient pantheogra- 
pher concerned. Therefore, it was very much expected that as 
elsewhere where that God was invoked,” whether, primarily, as in 
RV X, 166 or, secondarily, as in VS IX, 1 etc., here, too, the invo- 
cation would aim at gaining, through His grace, the utmost and 
vastest possible power of speech. Naturally, then, the rsi Atharvan 
in saying thar the Lord of Speech (Vücáspáti) be pleased to “place 
(dadhatu) in my (i.e., the poet's) self (tanvám)!? the powers (bála) of 
(those) who number three-times sevens (trisaptdh)' should have in 
his mind only some familiarly known elements or constituents of 
speech and no other objects. 


We may indeed admire Sayana for the very wide reach of his 
imagination in conjuring up the aforesaid rich variety of triplets and 
septets, of popular and classical repute (loka-veda-prasiddhah), to 
answer to the queried Vedic term ‘thrice-seven’ (trisaptah) and 
Griffith for suggesting that this might stand for the ‘thrice-thrice- 
seven Maruts' and alse, Weber for reading here an allusion to the 
entire pantheon, peopling the three regions and, for that purpose, 


linguisticians of that age did havea dim memory of the ancient tradition of 
this meaning. This tradition seems to have since persisted in kindred quarters 
as it is found recorded, as late as the 14th-15th century A.D., in the Medini-kosa 
(cf. Vacaspatya and MW. sub. voce). It was due to the gradual 1055 of the 
said tradition that Bhattoji Diksita, while discussing the word vájina- of RV 
X, 71, 5, being an example, newly, added by him, in the course of his Siddhanta 
Kaumudi (Vedic Section) on Pa. I, 4, 20, analysed it, obviously, as váZc-4- ina.” 
Jayakrsna's comment on it further spoiled the case by taking the compound as 
Sasthi-T atpurusa without minding its being initially accented and mot being 
anoxytoneas expected, (cf. Pa. VI, 1, 223) and, also, by regarding itasa 
masculine base without taking any notice of its actual occurrences as a neuter- 
action-noun, e.g. further on at v. 10 of the same hymn itself. 


The aforesaid postulate (Cbhfdh2vfdhmaya- as the proto-linguistic base 
of vaja- ‘speech’ is similarly indicated by its other lineal descendants like 
(id.>*dhméya->hvdya->OIA Nhve ‘call’ (=Pa.-Dha, 1, 1033);  (id.»*váya- 
>*véy->) OIA vayasd- ‘crow’ (RV-Khila “I, 2, 11 etc.) ; Tamil vay- ‘word’, 
‘speech’; Panj. vaj- ‘shout’ (also, avaj- ‘id. <[Gvhve>a-hvaya-, possibly, 
with contamination from]) Pers. (Gvwaztdan ‘cry’ >) awaz- ‘shout’ ; awazah ‘id.’ ; 
wüzi(i)nj- (id.) ; Av. wazhah- *id' ; Pers. Nwazhidan tell’. 


` 11. Cf. fn: 1 supra. 
12. Cf. No. 2, of these Studies, "AV I, 1, 1 (VIJ IT, 1, March 1964, pp. 1.8). 
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taking saptd- as past passive participle of vsap ‘combine’. But, in 
view of the position set out abcve, it would be neither here nor 
there to accept any one of these so many surmises. If we took our 
cue from Sayana, Weber or Griffith, it would indeed be an unheard 
of practice and, therefore, utterly off the mark to pray to one 
particular God and expect to have from Him, in return, powers that 
pertained to some other Gods and did not belong to Him. Even 
where the other Gods are said to partake of the worship that is 
offered to the Lord of speech (Brháspáti, being identical in this 
context with Vacdspati).2 He is said to bestow upon His worshippers 
all (types of) words (bréhman-),“ to enable them to pray to the other 
Gods also, to receive Their gifts, directly, from Them. 


Liturgy (Kalpa-) prescribes! this hymn for being recited 
when a neo-initiate (brahmacarin), keen on becoming sharp-witted 
(medha-kama-), offers clarified butter to Fire (ajyahoma-). Similarly, 
it prescribes! a recitation of this hymn by the students (manavaka-s) 
when they re-assemble after vacation to take up their study, afresh 
(upakarman). As the hymn in question is addressed to the Lord 
of Speech (Vacáspáti) who, alone, could grant the gift, as sought 
under these liturgical prescriptions, the latter would become appro- 
priately self-fulfilled only when the term trisaptdf alluded, rather, 
to particular elements of speech itself than to any other extraneous 
objects, divine or otherwise." Indeed, the repetition, in each of the 
remaining three verses (2-4) of this hymn, of the prayer for the gift 
of firm retention! of ‘learning’ ($ruta-) may be said to be a sure 
pointer to the direction in which the correct interpretation of the 
term trisaptah- in the first verse should lie. Roth's rendering of 
$rutá- by the ‘sense of hearing’ was repugnant to the context and, 
therefore, irrelevant, because Vacáspáti could be prayed for the 
gift of stable possession of ever-effective scholarship (vdc-) and not 


13, Cf. RV 11,23, 2 a, b. 

14. Cf. Ibid., c, d. 

15. Cf. Kaudiba-Sutra LVII, 31. 
16. Cf. ibid., CXX XIX, 10. 


17. Cf. Ait..Br. I, 4: Etad vai yajtasya samrddham, yad rupa-samrddham, 


yat karma kriyamanam rg abhivadati. 

18. Note the employment, for this purpose, of the appropriate verbs 
a Ndhà ‘deposit’ in v. 1, ni Vram ‘station’ in v. 2, vi ytan “bind’ and nivyam ‘id’ 
both. in v. 3and sam १६०7४ ‘unite’ in v. 4, 


| 
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that of mere ‘hearing’ which was presupposed to have been already. 
present when a person had his education. 


That the Saunakas read this hymn in the beginning of their 
AV-Samhita in preference to the famous Sánno devih hymn (AV 
1.6) which had formed the beginning of the AV-Samhita of the 
Paippaladas, seems to have been done wich the set purpose of starting 
with an appropriate invocation of the Lord of Speech (Vacdspati) 
because He presided over everything that pertained to learning 
and its advancement and as such, if properly glorified and propitiated, 
would reciprocally grant to the invokers His best possible gift, 
namely, the all-powerful speech itself to ensure their complete success 
reciting and understanding their Vedic text. This too, might indicate 
that the verse in question was understood, even in that remote past, 
as a prayer for the grant of all powers of expression which speech 
could be capable of. The initial placement of this invocation of the 
Lord of speech (Vacáspáti) might have been the Vedic precursor of 
the latter practice which is being followed to this day, of commen- 
cin£ a new composition in literature with an invocation of Ganapáti 
being, in this context, identical with the Lord of Speech (Vacáspáti);? 
both the words, namely, Gand- and Vdc- standing for ‘word’ as 
well as its ‘sense’, and, thus, connoting ‘scholarship’ and ‘knowledge’ 
in general. 


Both Roth and Whitney felt, to some extent, that, as indicated 
above, firm retention of ‘learning’ ($rutá-), here, of course, Vedic, 
being the foremost objective before, the poet, the significance of the 
term, ‘three-times seven’ (trisaptdh) must be intimately related to 
that of the word Sruté-. But neither of them seemed to be sure of 
the exact meaning of the word Sruté- here. Roth, as pointed out 
above, thought that, asin AV VI, 41, 1, here too, this word meant 


19. Cf. Nigh. 1, 11 where gand is mentioned as a synonym of ‘speech’ 
(vac-) ; RV 11, 23. 1 where the God Bfhaspáti, who represents, alongwith other 
divine aspects, the one of ‘lordship of speech’ which it, evidently, shares with 
V&cáspáti, is praised as the ‘lord of all speech’ (ganánam gandpati [cf. fn. 4 
supra]) ; X, 112, 9 where, after having been praised in the preceding verse as 
the source of inspiration urging the worshipper’s speech (gó-) to sing songs 
(brdhman-) in His praise, the God Indra, is addressed as the ‘lord of all speech’ 
(ganapate), being the most distinguished among the poets (vipratamam kdvinam) 
and is therefore besought to take up His seat (ni-sida) among the singers 
(ganépu) and lead them in singing (arca) that "sweet (maham) and lovely 
(citrám) song (arkém), of course, which He may relish the most. 
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‘ense of hearing’. Therefore, according to him, the poet very much 
desired that he might continue to be a good ‘hearer’, evidently, of 
Vedic hymns (Sruté-) in the present context, and, accordingly, prayed 
to the ‘Lord of Speech’ (Vacáspáti) to make him as powerful a ‘hearer’ 
as the healthiest among the ‘hearers, old and young (among all 
living beings), who (yé), possessed of (bibhratah) all (visva) forms 
(rupdni), were moving on all sides (pariyénti), of him. Whitney, 
even though he did not adopt this interpretation, would at the same 
time not totally rule it out. Obviously, then, both these savants 
were not conscious of the incongruity that, from the point of view 
of Vedic pantheology, lay in this particular exegetical approach of 
theirs, namely, that the God Vacáspáti presided over the 'faculty of 
speech (vdc-) and not over the ‘sense of hearing’ ($ruté- as they 
would understand this word). Therefore, as the ‘Lord of Speech’, 
(Vacáspáti), He could be rightly expected to bestow on His wor- 
shippers such gift only as was identical with or akin to Vác- of which 
he was the supreme master and gracious dispenser. Moreover, it 
would look extremely funny indeed to pose the worshipper as praying 
to the said God to assign (dadhatu) to the former (me) the powers 
(bála) accordingly, of hearing that belonged to the *three-times-seven' 
(trisaptah),.viz., all other ‘hearers’ in general and, thus, indirectly, 
to inflict the severest punishment on the latter withcut their having 
provoked Him in any way. Whitney, however, contrived to fare 
better of the two by “supposing Sruté- (‘what is heard’) to signify 
one's acquired sacred knowledge, portion of $ruti-," thus, practically, 
tending to equate Sruté- with Vedadhyayana- and, quite matchingly 
with this proposal of his, surmising that the term trisaptdh "perhaps 
refers tc the sounds or syllables of which this ($rutá-? is made up." 


Sayana at the end of his bhasya on AV I, 1. 2, had clearly stated 
that “the word írutá- meant ‘Veda and Sastra' which had been 
acquired by regular study under a teacher”? and Griffith, from among 
the modern Vedis:s, had practically adopted the same by renderin£ 
the said word, read in AV I,.1, 2-4, first, by ‘Knowledge’ and, then, 
asmore correct, by ‘Sacred Lore’. Burt, still, Whitney, notwith- 
standing his own aforesaid quite happy surmise in the same 


direction, remained faltering on th» point, apparently, as if 
duty-bound under the magic spell of his teacher, Roth's pronounced । 
anti-Sayana attitude which unduly revelled in belittling the value 


20. ""Srutam upadhyayad vidhito "datam vedadastradikam." 
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of Indian contribution to Vedic exegesis, and contented himself 
with rendering, in AV 1, 1,2-4 and, likewise, in VII, 63, 1 
and 2, the word Sruté-, simply, by ‘what is heard’ or ‘things heard’ 
Anyway, if he had cared to take his cue from, or, at least, to consult, 
on the point at issue, the Vedic authors themselves, his rendering of 
this word might then have entered the precincts of realistic signifi- 
cance, and, consequently, he himself would have been saved from the 
self-mockery to which, otherwise, he had laid himself bare. In 
that case, it would also have become evident to him how Sayana's 
aforesaid interpretation of this word could alone hold water, being 
thoroughly consistent with the entire array of documentary testimony, 
right from the Vedas themselves downwards.” 


21. Cf., Otto Béhtlingk and Rudolph Roth, Sanskrit Wörterbuch, Erster 
Teil, (1842-1855), Vorwort (p. V): "Wir glauben, dass ein gewissenhafter 
europaischer Erklürer den Veda weit richtiger und besser verstehen könne also 
Sayana; wir halten es nicht für die nächste Aufgabe, dasjenige verstiindniss 
des Veda zu erreichen, welches vor etlichen Jahrhunderten in Indien gangbar 
war, sondern suchen den Sinn, welchen die Dichter selbst in ihre Lieder und 
Sprüche gelegt haben." (Cf., also, Vishva Bandhu, A Complete Etymological 
Dictionary of the Vedic Language (as recorded in the Samhitās), First Fasciculus, 
1929, Introduction, p. XI). What a refreshing contrast one finds in Kalidasa, 
who beautifully combined self-confidence with humility in making his debut 
with his following $nomic utterance : 


पुराणमित्येव न साधु सर्वं न चाऽपि काव्यं नवमित्यवद्यम्‌ । 

सन्तः परीक्ष्याऽच्यतरद्‌ भजन्ते मूढः परप्रत्ययनेयबुद्धिः ॥ 
22. Cf., Sankh. Gr. Su. I, 2,5 which defines Sruta- as under : 

अधिदैवम्‌ अथाऽध्यात्मम्‌ अधियज्ञम्‌ इति त्रयम्‌ d 

मत्त्रेषु ब्राह्मणे चेव श्रुतमि त्यभिधीयते । 

Obviously, the deep study, which an individual made of the entire body 
of the Vedic Texts, including the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and 
the Upanisads, which, among themselves, comprised the Mantras and the 
Brahmaztas and treated of the three topics, namely, the worship of the divinities, 
the knowledge and realisation cf the Self and the performance of rituals and 
were collectively known as Srriti- (cf. ibid. 11, 7, 15), was designated as that 
particular individual's Srutd- which, therefore, was the same thing as was 
known, later on, as Vedádhyayana-. It is mentioned (cf. ibid. L, 2, 1-3) as the 
foremost qualification which must entitle its possessor to being invited to 
partake of the Sacred Feist (Brahmana-bhojana-), particularly (cf. ibid. I, 2, 6), 
if he had grown grey in deepening his scholarship (Sruta-vrddha- [Oldenberg : 
*Geziert' is improper], and was still pursuing it (adhiyana-). 

VIJ (1957) 3-a 
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Par. Gr. Sm. III, 15, 23, likewise, speaks of éruta- as the Vedic course. 
read'and ends with the prayer that the same might be retained, 


which is ' 
tan me manasi tisthatu). This 


firmly, in the mind (yan me érutam adhitam 
is preceded by the prescription that the objective of not letting slip away what 
one has read should be achieved by reciting the texts, regularly, day after day 
(adhitya dhitya' nirakaranam). The sūtra, also, describes one's Sruta- as 
‘recitation of Veda’, ‘fixation (in memory) of Veda’ and ‘treasure of Veda’ 
(brahmanah pravacanam asi brahmanah pratisthanam asi brahmakoso'si, i.e, 
brahma-rupa-kogah being a Karmadhüraya compound with the middle member 
dropped, cf., Pa.- Var. या, 1, 60, and refers to one'smind as 'the Vedic treasure- 
house’, brahmakoga, i.e., brahmanah kogah, being a genitive Tatpurusa compound, 
After the ‘Vedic treasure’ (brahmakosa-) has entered the Vedic treasury 
(brahmakosa) in the form of the mind, (cf., the use of à avis ‘enter’), the same is 
to be guarded, by its repeated recitation, against going off (vaca tva'pidadhami), 
this alone, being able to make the gruta- get fully contained and firmly retained 
there (tistha prati(ti*)stha). 


Tai.-Up. I, 4, 1 ushers in a Vedic teacher who himself has ever been intent 
on keeping intact in his memory the nec:ar of the Vedic hymns (chhandobhyah... 
amrtüt ... amrtasya ... dhüramo bhuyüsam), addresses his student, also, “4 a 
‘container (kogah) of Veda (brahmanah) which is kept safe within him (apihitch) 
by his active memory (medhaya) and urges him to preserve well (gopaya), for 
posterity, ‘my (gift unto thee of) Vedic reading (me grutam)’. 

Br.-Up. I, 4, 5 uses the word veda- itself for éruta- and makes it the 
object of anu Vvac “recite, regularly’ (cf., ibid., IV, 4, 22, tam etam veda nuvacanena 
brahmana vividisante yajiiena danena tapasa'nasahena and Ch.-Up. I1, 23, 1: trayo 
dharmasRandhah,  yajodhyayanam danam iti prathamah), where the word 
adhyayana- corresponds to and stands for vedüdhyayana. 


The Kanda XIX of AV ends with two one-verse (ekarca-) hymns (71;72) 
which read like having once been the colophon to that entire text itself, The 
first of these hymns speaks of the ‘rcas of Veda’ (veda-matiih* [2nd member 
being  |*ma[td2]tá-€ vmü ‘speak’, cf., mayti- 'sound']) as ‘having been 
recited’ (stutil,*) and, as it to say ‘au revoir’ (gamyatam punar darsandya) to 
them, bids them ‘repair’ (vrajata) to ‘where Veda is used to get enhoused” 
(brahmalokd-). The second hymn describes this brahmaloka- as the “care” 
(Ro£a-) from which the Veda had been taken out, apparently, for the e 
and in which, now that the recitation was over, it was being placed back 
(dva-dadmah) for safety. Evidently, both the words brahmalokdand koéa- of 
the present context, like the word brahmakosa- in brahmahosam avisa of the 
Par. Gr. Sw.. as cited above, connoted the ‘mind’ (manas-), beirg the ‘seat of 
memory’ (cf , “manasi tisthatu”’ im the same citation) and the afore-cited word 
veda-matah*, as corrected, connoted, like the word srutiini of AV VI, 63,2 

. - a YJ Li 4 3 » 
Ge AM (svadhyüyd-) which became the object of daily recitation 


It seems that it was in consonance with the above traditional ideology 
dan AVI, 1, 2 made its rsi pray to the Lord of Speech (Vācúspáti) to come 
(éhi) agun and again (piinar), every time bringing from him the ever-covetable 


a 
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Sufficient attention does not seem to have been paid so far 
towards properly gauging the hoary antiquity of linguistic speculation 
and study in Vedic India. Vasistha has referred to the wide prevalence 
of Vedic seminaries, and, he must have been running one of his owa, 
too, where Vedic recitation was regularly taught, the teacher (Saktd) 
leading and his young student (Siksamana) following in the rote.” 
Ambhrna’s daughter was a great devotee of the Deity Vac (Speech) 
so much so that she herself came to be known as Vák, being a 
designation whichshe might have adopted as a pen-name. In her 
glorious hymn in praise of that Deity, she has sung, in exuberantly 
mystic strains, of Her as the prime principle, omnipresent, omnipotent 
and omniscient, underlying and sustaining the entire phenomenal 
world of action and expression, pertaining to the Gods, human beings 
and all other creatures?! As indicated by her having applied various 
epithets, namely, ugrá- (orator) brahmén- (priest), ¢si- (poet) 
and sumedhd (singer) to those who devoted themselves to and won 
favours at the hands of the Deity Vák, this exalted apotheos of speech 
(vdc-) as the Goddess of Learning being, practically, identical with 


gift of the mind (mdnas-) that should be bright and alive (devd-) and not dull, 
because that alone could be the properly retentive receptacle of the read and 
mastered Vedic lore (4rutá-). It also seems that the rsi had employed the word 
‘self’ (tanii-) in AV I, 1, 1 as a synonym of this mdnas- itself. 


Katha-Up. II, 23 distinguishes, from the point of view of one who seeks 
self-realisation, between ‘what one has been taught from the Vedic lore’ 
(pravacana-), in the first instance, from ‘what of ir one retains in memory’ 
(medha-) and ‘recites’ (éruté-), as and when prescribed, after the manner 
the teacher had taught it. When, after the teacher had employed 
his tongue (pravacana-) and the pupil his ear (#ravana-), the latter 
came toemploy his tongue to repeat, exactly, what the former had uttered 
(cf., Ibid., 1, 15 : sa ca'pi tat pratyavadad yathoktam, also, RV VIIL, 103,5: vácam 
Saktdsyeva vadati éibsamünah) till he had learnt the same by heart and could 
afterwards repeat it at will, what had been thus learnt was known, in the 
parlance of the Vedic scholars, as érutd. He alone was regarded as a proficient 
teacher (acarya) who, having thus acquired learning (Sruté-), had mastered it 
so well that it was always present in his memory and he could deliver it, with 
great ease, to his devoted disciples (cf., Katha-Upa. 1,13 where Yama is 
praised as a teacher of this type in thathe still well remembered [adhyesi<adivi 
‘to remember’] the subject of study, being a Section of the Vedic lore, which was 
in view there). 


23. RV VII, 103, 5. 
24, Ibid, X, 125. 
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or, may be, another name for Sárasvati?* presupposes a long period 


of active literazy pursuit and deep speculation about the nature of the 
wonderful phenomenon of speech itself.?5 The philosophers of that 
age seem to have already formed a conception of the four stages, 
designated by later writers as (1) the Para, (2) the Pagyanti, (2) the 
Madhyama and (4) the Vaikhari, of the manifestation of the 
phenomenon of speech. The first three of these were conceived as 
being purely mental processes, which, according to those thinkers, 
preceded the physical production of speech, through the working of 
the lungs, the throat and the mouth at the fourth stage, when alone 
speech as such could be physically observed as being made as well as 
heard. Dirghatamas Aucathya was apparently thinking of these four 
stages of speech over which, according to him, it extended (párimita) 
and which could be recognised, mentally and that, too. only by those 
brahmanas (scholars) who were well practised in deep meditation 
(manisinah), all men, including these scholars, using, by actually 
speaking, only one-fourth of speech, three-fourths of it remaining 
hidden in their mind and, therefore, not conveying anything to 


them? 


25. The word sdrasvat» isa homonym. denoting 'speech (vác-)' and 'river 
(nadí-)' in general and also, a particular river (cf., Nighantu 1, 11; 13). While 
Yaska (Nir. IX, 26) has derived this word, in its latter sense of ‘river’ from ‘sr 
‘move’, he does not seem to have taken notice of this word in its former sense 
of ‘speech’ which, as such, may have to be traced to (vsyr>) vsr ‘sound’ 
(Pa.- Dha. 1, 957). 


26. RV X, 125, 5. 


27. RV I, 164,45. Cf.,in this connection, Bhartrhari's own Vrtti on his 
Vakyapadiya, I, 134 (Edn., K. A. S. Iyer, Poona, 1€66, pp. 213 ff.) and Narayana- 


purvatapiniyopanisad, V. 34 (Edn. Vaisnava Upanisads, Adyar, 1933, p. 79). It, 


may just be indicated here that Yaska, while expounding this rk in his Nirukta 
(XIII, 9), construed nom. sing. vék as gen. sing. vücah and by taking périmitd 
as nom. plu., related it, as conveying the limitation, to catvári padáni, instead 
of taking, as ir should have been done, pdrimita as a predicative attribute 
(vidheya) of vik, with padáni in acc. plu, as its object conveying intimate 
local extention (Panini II, 3, 5). In equating, on the basis of a certain Brahmanic 
passage (cf., Maitrayani Samhita 1, 11, 5; Kathaka Samhita XIV, 5, etc.), catvári 
vadáni and the opinions of different schools as mentioned by him, with various 
quadruple groups he seems to have missed an important factor in this discussion, 
namely, that the said groups, would either represent some aspect of or become 
associated with speech only when the latter had become manifest (cf., the word 
srsta in the opening sentence of his own said Br&hmanic citation, i.e., 56 vai yük 
srgtà caturdha vyabhavat) and, therefore, could not have any bearing on the three 
pre-manifestation stages of speech which, as the Vedic poet had conceived, 
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Brhaspati Angirasa, in his highly inspiring hymn in praise of 
knowledge (jiiana) as imparted by speech, divided the process of 
manifestation of speech into two stages, to wit, the one, at which 
speech assumed the form of actual utterance (prathamém vacó dgram 
yát pratrata...dsit prend? tát...avih) and the other, at which, in its pre- 
utterance conceptual aspect, it remained in the mind (nihitan gúha) 
where it grew and developed in the form of ideas, reflecting the best 
and blameless content of the personality of those who were going 
to express the said ideas (ydd esam $réstham yád ariprám dsit)-? That 


remained hidden within the mind of every speaker (guh@ trini nfhita) 

and, accordingly, could not be made any significantly expressive use of 

(neigyanti). Cf., in this connection, AV II, 1, 2 and VS XXXII, 9 where Brdhman, 
inthe sense of the noumenon, i.e, the ultimate principle underlying the 

phenomenon, i.e. the world of appearance, and not in that of speech which, too, 

though the word Brdhman connotes, is referred to and it is said that three parts 

of It if, indeed, any parts could be predicated of It, lie hidden in the cave (of 

unknowability, only one-fourth, so to say, of It, becoming manifest). Likewise, 

cf.. RV X, 90, where it is said in reference to Purusd, being just another name 

for Brahman, that, all che beings (viéva bhutáüni) that, evidently, form the world 

of appearance, cover but one-fourth of Him, (pádo'sya), three-fourths of Him 

(tripádasya) being eternal (amrtam) in His own glory (divi) and, therefore, 

being beyond human ken (cf., next verse also where the same idea is repeated). 

Clearly, then, speech (vik), when measured (pdr:mita) as a whole, is, likewise, 

conceived in RV I, 164, 45 as extending over or consisting of four (catyzri) 

steps, stages or tiers(vadáni) and as remaining wrapped up in the mental folds 

and therefore, being inscrutable during its process through the first three of them 

and as becoming manifest (57896 or drsfa) on reaching and passing through the 

last one of them, namely, that of pronunciation when, only, it becomes an object 

of audition, either as inarticulate (anirukta, avyakta, avyükrta) as that of 
animals other than men or as articulate (1170९. vyakta, vyakria) as that of men 
in normal condition. It was rather unfortunate that Pataijali (MBh. I, 1, 1) 
equated catvári..padáni of RV I, 164, 45 with catvári éfhga of RV IV,58,3, 
because while, as explained above, the phenomenon of speech (vik) as a whole, 
both manifest (srsta, drsta) as well as non-manifest (asrstā, adrsta), formed the 
subject of the former 7k, the latter rk, as clearly indicated by the use therein of 
the verb roraviti (roars), referred only to the manifest (srsta, drsta) stage of 
the said phenomenon. No wonder, then, that the famous glossators Kaiyata 
and Nagega, who commented on his work and, also, the learned Vedic 
scoholiasts like Sayana and Dayünanda who took their cue from him and 
practically embodied his comment in their works, made quite a mess of th» 
point at issue in this context. 

28. RV X, 71. 
29. Inst, sing. (=premnz) of preman- '*word'. 


e. RV 2, 71, 1. 
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he had quite visualised the mental element and, for the matter of that, 
the psychological and intellectual one as well, preceding the Physica] 
manifestation of speech is indicated by himself when he said that the 
wise uttered forth word with the help of their mind (ydtra dhíra 
mánasa vdcam ákrata)." 


Like Dirghatamas Aucathya, Brhaspati also quite knew that the 
pre-physical aspect of speech as it gradually evolved in the mind of a 
speaker was much deeper than what he was able to express through 
the inter-working of his organs of speech and that it was the difference 
in the measure of this power of expression as found in different 
speakers (manojavésy sama babhuvuh), on which rested their 
gradation as learned men; some of them resembling ankle-deep or 
waist-deep ponds and some others being like the lakes where one 
could freely dive and bathe (adaghndsa™ upakaksasa®™ u tve hradd iva 
sndtva u tva dady$re)2! Moreover, in respect of the mental processes, 
which lay at the back of vocal expression (java), he traced those that 
pertained to the conscious mind (ménas-) to those that preceded 
them and pertained to the sub-conscious mind (hfd-). He like- 
wise, seems to have been familiar with the theory of language having 
practically started functioning as an effective medium of human 
intercourse when, through gradual growth, it had reached the stage 
at which their respective names had come to be fixed, conventionally, 
for various objects (rupdni) in the world of phenomena (namadhéyam 


31. RV X, 71, 2. 


Also cf., manojavésu in verse 7 and mdnaso javégu in verse Sas well as fn 
35 infra. 


i canc coi mss 


c Aq UL 


32. <i ‘upto’ daghná* ‘ankle’ <Ndagh ‘Join’ (cf., Rajwade : Nirukta 4 


Lp. 250; Intro. p. 64] for justa dim idea; vs, Yaska LNir.I,9| and the rest to 
date <a|=dasya—‘mouth’|+suf,- daghna ‘reaching upto’ | Pa. V, 2, 371). 

33. <iipa ‘upto'+kdksa- “*waist’ (|*kaksa°>] sata lka] ‘waist-wear’; Panj: 
haccha- ‘id.’ ; Hi. kaccha|a]-, kacchatika- 'turned-up side of id.’ ; vs. others taking 
kdksa- —'arm-pit or shoulder’. 


34. RV X,71, 7. 


35. (wir ‘praise’ [Nigh. III, 14; IV, 1; Nir.lV,24|») *jarvd- (cf., jalpa- i है 


japa- ; Pers zaban ‘tongue’). 


36. RV 5, 71, 8, 
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dádhanah)? Generally speaking, also, the Vedic poets, the earlier 
and the later ones alike, were already conversant with this philoso- 
phical concept of the duality of name (ndman) and object (ripé) as 
constituting the universe. Atharvan made bold to bring even the 
Neumenon (nZman), its being devoid cf all phenomenal attributes 
notwithstanding, within the denotative range of nominal expression 
(ndman)9 Vigvakarman Bhauvana was probably enlarging upon 
this very idea when he said that the Universal Cause (Visvékarman) 
was the One alone that might be said to appropriate, of course, 
figuratively, all the names that belonged, primarily, to the various 
Gods. It was Dirghatamas Aucathya. again, who, by pointing out 
that all the hymns (#cah) sang, really, of the Eternal Principle (aksére) 
which, being all-embracing (paramé vyóman), had all the Gods within 
Itself, supplied a rational explanation of the apparent paradox, 
namely, that the Universal Cause, which was one and un-namable, 
being devoid of all attributes, should, at the same time, be possessed 
of many names belonging to the Gods and not to Itself. 


Vamadeva Gautama, in a hymn’ which abounds in poetic 
imagery of a high order, sang, in mystic terms, of Word (Ghrtá),* 


37. RV X,7i.1. 


38. Cf. rupamrtupamw maghdva bobhaviti...canvan...svam, RV III, 53, 8; 
nama dhenó strih saptd matiih paramáni vindan, IV, 1, 16 ; á namabhir marito... ... 
rüpebhir jatavedo huvandh, V, 43,10; rupdmwupanm prdtirupo babhuva tddasya 
rupan praticadksanaya indro mayabhih pururüpa yate, VI. 47,18; ... mariito 
vyantu vidvebhir — ná&mabhir......havimai, VIL 57, 6; trih sapta namaghnya 
bibharti, VIL, 87,4; kó asmin rupdm adadhat...nitma ca, AV X, 2,12; dcchiste 
nima rüpdm. (ahite) XI,7,1; ayusca rupdi ca nitma ca...(9)...dpa kramanti 
brahmagavim adédanasya......(11) XII, 5, 9-11. 


39. néma nfmna johaviti AV X,7,31. In this passage, the first Náman- 
which is related to johaviti as its object, is used in the sense ofthe Noumenon 
and,as such, is to be differentiated from the second náman ‘name’ and may 
accordingly be derived from ~*nar(na) ‘cause, create’. It stands for Skambhd 
and Brálman being the two other prominent names by which the Ultimate 
Reality is indicated in the hymn under reference. The use of the word naman 
in this sense is, even today, traditionally alive in the mystic parlance of modern 
Indian saint-poets (cf., Nam ki maihima Ved na jane, Nanak, Adigrantha). 

40. yó devénaih namadha éka eva, RV X, 82, 3. 

41. ydsmin dev ádhi visve nigediih, RV 1, 164, 39. 

42. RV IV,58. 

43. <sghr (Sgr, Pa.-Dha. 1X, 26) ‘utter’. For the phonetic variation, 
E: gh, cf.. vgr (Pa.-Dha. I, 962) ‘flush’: Nghr (Pa.-Dha; 1,963; पा, 14; X, 117) 
‘id’, 
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conceived, probably, on the basis of a pun, as a 
d by four horns, three feet, two heads 
and seven hands and bound by a triple bond. He spoke of Its 
sweet (mádhuman) current (üvmih), surging up (üádarat) from the 
deep ocean (samudrdt) of the heart (h£dyat) and becoming invested 
with immortality (amrtatvám anat) through significant manifestation 
(amSina)*® and, also, described the mystic (gühyam) code (ndma) 
that was inherent in It, as the tongue (jihvd) of the Gods (devdnam), 
being the only medium of their expressive intercourse with man, 
and as the centre (ndbhih) of the elixir of life (amftasya). That 
the poet was speaking of the currents, which ran into hundreds of 
directions (4atávrajah)/* as consisting of ‘words’ (ghrtásyaY? and 
not,as understood so far, of ‘clarified butter’ (ghytésya), may be 
evident from his having alluded to the same by employing, for them, 
the word dhéna® which is a recognised synonym of vác ‘speech’ 
itself)! Indeed, only such currents, and nor those consisting of 
clarified butter, could be spoken of as having been purified through 
the mind and the heart within.? Similarly, ghrtá in the sense, as 
suggested here, of ‘word’ alone could ba said to have taken the 
entire (vifvam) world (bhivanam) within its fold (dhdman) and itself 
to have found shelter for itself in the deep rec2sses within the human 
heart5 Likewise, it was this ‘word’ (ghrtd) alone which, when 
being recited (Sasy4manam), the priest Brahman could listen to. 


apotheosized and 
roaring Bull, characterise 


44. i.e., on the word vrsabhá ‘bull’ (< १५७ Æ vvah ‘carry, draw’) as well as 


‘word’ («Nvrg vrac 'speak"). 

45. RV IV,58,3. 

46. It is implied here that, in speaking, one could throw light (4४४४४) ona 
subject through significant expression which, thus, became identical with 
‘light’. 

47. Cf., RV IV, 58, land 5. 

48. Ibid., verse 5. 

49, Cf., fn. 43 supra. 

50. RV IV, 58, 6. 

51. Cf., Nigh. I, 11. 

52. antár hrdZ manasa puyamanah, RV IV, 58, 6, 
53. antdh samudré hrdyàntdr &yugi, RV, LV, 58, 11. 
94. Ibid., verse 2. 


rr 
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Accordingly, it would be only this (४६६) divine Ghyté which could 
plausibly be spoken of as having been emitted by the equally divine 
quadri-horned (cátuh-írngah) Bull (Gauráh)? Who must be no 
other than the apotheoszed male consort of gaurt being another 
synonym of vác 'speech"9 and, also, the above mentioned roaring 
Bull (vrsabháh). 


Against the above contextual background, it seems plain enough 
that the four horns, the three teet, the two heads, the seven hands 
and the three bonds, which have been mentioned as pertaining to 
the said Bull, should be taken as representing the several grammatical 
categories into which the Vedic grammarians had already divided 
their language. The express use, in Maitrayani Samhita," Kathaka 
Samhita, and Sankhayana Brahmana? of the term vibhakti in the 
sense of case-form and the injunction that only particular case- 
forms, six in number, of the Deity-name Agni should be inserted 
in the six particular mantras to be recited in the Prayaja and the 
the Anuyaja rites may also be taken as an indication in the 
same direction. 


The puzzle-like manner in which these categories have 
been mentioned may be but a proof of their having been 
familiarly known and remembered, towards ready reference in their 
respective numerical groupings such as dyads, triads etc. This 
method of remembering various groups by the numbers of their 
respective constituents has been quite popular in all ages and 
everywhere in respect of, practically, all human pursuits, intellectual 
as well general. Obviously enough. it was necessary that these 
aumerical groups should be understood and interpreted according to 
the nature of each particular context as at issue. Therefore, in view 
of the nature, as discussed above, of the present context, Patafijali 
may be said to have correctly identified the said Bull's four horns 
with the four parts of speech, viz., nouns, verbs, prepositions and 
particles, three feet with the three tenses, viz., the past, the future 


55. RV IV, 58, 2. 
56. Cf. Nigh. I, 11. 
57. Mait.S 1, 7, 3. 
58. Kath. S IX, 1. 
59. Sankh, Br. I, 4. 
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o heads with the two aspects of word (Sabda), 
viz. the eternal and the etfecced, seven hands with the seven 


cases (vibhaktayah) and three places of fastening with the chest, the 


throat and the head. There could possibly be some difference of 


opinion regarding the details of identification of these numerical 
ies and other aspects 


groupings with the various grammatical categor ; 
of language, but it seems certain that th2 context in question 
pertains to the glorification of speech. Thus, it might be evident 
from the above discussion that when the Vedic poets appeared on 
the scene, the grammarians of that age seem to have already carried 
on the process Of breaking up (vya?arana?) of their language and, 
thereby, comprehended it as being constituted of several parts of 
speech which, on having emerged as nominal stems (pratipadikani) 
as well as verbal roots (dhatavah), simple (Suddha), derivative 
(taddhita) and composite (samasa), assumed different declensional 
(subanta) and conjugarional (tinanta) forms and lent themselves, for 
purposes of ready reference to being learnt up by heart, category- 
wise, as various numerical groups such as dyads, triads etc. 


and the present, tw 


Moreover, there are indications in the Samhitas, right from 
Rgveda downwards, which show chat the linguisticians of that period 


60. Cf. MBh. I, 1, 1. Butit is passing strange that, among the ancient 
traditional writers, Patafijali alone should have interpreted the verse in question 
in the linguistic context and all others including Yüska (Nir. XLI, 9), Sabara 
(Bhasya on Mimarsd I, 2, 46), Kumarila (Tantravarttika on id.), Venkata- 
Madhava and Sayana should have found in it an allusion to a purely ritualistic 
context [Itis quite understandable that the ritualistic dialecticians, Sabara 
and Kumiarila should have utilized this ritualistic interpretation, which is 
found in Gopatha Brahmana (1, 2, 16), towards indicating when and where to 
construe a passage. figuratively (arthavada). One would, however, expect that, 
atleast,a linguistician and theographical critic like Yaska should have tried, 
first, to find out the principal (pradhana) deity (devata), as distinct from the 
secondary (naighanfuka) ones of the hymn in question, and, then, to proceed to 
identify the aforesaid various numerical groups of the present context in the 
light of his own said finding. Possibly, he may not have to be held answerable 
for this portion of Nirukta which, as evidenced by its style, seems to have been 
added by some later compiler of much lesser calibre. The pantheographical 
texts, namely, Sarvanukramant and Brhaddevatü (V, 11) also did no better in this 
matter because they contented themselves with recording that, according to the 

various prevailing views, Surya or Agni or Apah or Gavah or Ghrta (51४०) 


might be the Deity proper and took no decision of their own. The moder" 


Vedists, too, have hardly made any new contribution on this topic. 


a 
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had also carried on intensive speculations on the process of growth 
of language and succeeded in conceiving the well-known theory 
of verbal (dhatuja) origin of nouns (namani), which, later on, led 
to the formulation of the Vedic Science of Etymology (Nirukta- 
Vedanga). Just anillustrative reference here to a few surmises of 
the Vedic etymologists may be useful. Thus, Medhatithi Kanva 
seems to have bifurcated, in his mind, the word Dravinodás, being 
an attributive name of Agni, into drdvinas- and dás-, synonymically 
equating the first component with the word vésu- ‘wealth’ and 
relating the second component to /da 'give'9 That he was 
invoking the said God as a ‘giver’ (dadi) was confirmed, further on, 
by himself. Similarly, Bhrgu, in a hymn in praise of Waters 


(Apah), derived, in unmistakably clear terms, the word nadi- 
‘stream’ from w/nad ‘sound’, the word áp- ‘water’ from wap ‘reach’, 
the word vdra- ‘water’ from W(vr>)vari ‘check’ and the word 
udabá- ‘water’ from &d--4/an ‘heave’. 


The above discussion regarding the antiquity, nature and 
descriptive characteristics, both primary as well as metaphorical, of the 
linguistic concepts of the Vedic age might help us to put, positively, 
our finger on those which (yé), according to Atharvan, in becoming 
"expressive ‘ (bibhratah), filed in threes and sevens (trisaptdh), 


61. Cf., RV 1, 15, 8. 
62. Ibid., verse 10. 
63. AV III, 13, 1-4. 


64. The participle bíbhrat-,as used here, is related to «bhr '*speak'. 
For the use of vbhy in this sense, viz., ‘Speak, say, express, cf. bhdramy 
üngnsám, RV I, 61, 2; úpa stútim bháramünasya karo6h, RV I, 148, 2; vi ydd vácam 
kast@so bhdrante, RV VI, 67, 10; visrstadhena bharate ... indram johuvatt manisa, 
RV V1L,24, 2; kardis bibhrat, RV IX, 14, 1; té hi prajzya dbharanta vi érdvo, 
RV X, 92, 10; dlókarı ghósam bharathéndraya, RV X, 94,1; Although Pa.- Dha. 
does not record vbhr in this sense, its existence in OIA may be said to be 
indicated by ~vbhy (Pa.-Dha. IX, 19), Nbhal, vbhall (Pa.-Dha. 1.496; 497) and 
Nbharts (Pa.Dha. X, 149), all of which, used as they were in the sense of 
admonishing or scolding (paribhasana etc-), represented a particular aspect of 
speech, namely, the harsh one. Of these four radicals, while the first three 
were phonetic variants of «br (bhar), the fourth, namely, Nbharts was a composite 
radical with vbhr as its first component. This vbhy (bhar) itself seems to have 
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*denote — (parivánti)," all (vífva) phenomenal forms  (rüpdni) 


d by xvrdh ‘speak (bhasama-)' Pā.. 


* developed from A*bhrdh which is represente 
dergone, down the ages, phonetic 


Dha. X, 250). Indeed, this radical has un ; ges, 
modifictions which, through all possible permutations and combinations, are, 


practically, countless. Generally speaking, the initial sound bhy, besides 
maintaining itself as bhr, bhra or bha has tended to appear as pr, pra or pa, phr, 
phra or pha (fr. fra or fa), br, bra or ba, mr, mra OF ma, VT, YTA OF PA, th hr, hra or 
ha, १ or a. Likewise, its second sound dh, besides maintaining itself as such, 
has tended to appear as t, th, d, f th, d, dh, lv, l, ऊँ fv ih, y or i. Although a 
very large number of examples are available to indicate the occurrence of this 
radical in one or another of its said phonetic variations at al the Indo-Aryan, 
the Indo-Iranian and the Indo-European levels, it is hardly practicable to 
marshal, properly, the whole illustrative data here and the same is contemplated 
to form the subject of a separate treatment elsewhere. However, a few more 
examples of the occurrence of the said radical, in its several variational forms, in 
OIA may be added here. Thus, the following roots, as recorded in Pà.-Dha, 
in the sense of ‘speaking’, in general or in some aspects of it, can be described as 
direct lineal descendants of our aforesaid postulate a*bhrdh: Nagih, Najj, Van, Nam, 
Namb, Nam: h, Njarc, vjarj, jar jh, Njarts, Nii, ४17712, jusic. vjr Gar), vjarjh, Ntark, 
~tad, Stik, tig Vetus, Ntujj, traits, vtrap, dal, davis. vdainé, Ndiv, dis, 
Adundubhy, Ndrek, ४०1०१, vdhann, Ndham, Ndhis, adhup, vdhma, vdhran, Ndhran. 
Adhreb, Ndhvan, Nnat, Ynad, vnam., Anard, vnal, Nnds, Npat, Npath, Npan, Npan, 
Apard, १७17७5 Spit, २१७४, Npul, १०५११, Nputh, २०7४7, १०८७, vbarh, xbalh, xbubb, 
Abrih, vbrh, vbran, १७, Abhajj, Nbhat, Nbhan, vbhand, Nbhal, Nbhall, xbhriá, 
Abhran, mah, yman, Nmarc, xmary, yma, Vmarj, Nmijj, Nmis, Nm), Nmim, Nmuj, 
Amuiij, Nmlecch, Aramgh,Nramh, Nrat, Nrath, xrar, Nramb, Nrambh, Nriph, wrih, 
vrag, Aris, NTU, NrwHiS, Arum. Arut, Nruth, ४१९४ yrebh, Aves, vrai, Nlangh, 
4lajj, Nland, vlamb, Nlambh, बात), wlufija, Nlug, vlok, vloc, १०१८, vvat, \van, 
Avad, Nvan, Nvarn, Nvarh, Nval, Avalb, vvalh, Nvas, Nvüd, Nvicch, १५७४, Nvid, Nvidh, 
Nyrt, Nvrdh, Nvrh, ९५८४, Wen, ११४८५, vhres, xhrad, Nhlad, Nhlad, Nhve. Similarly, 
th: words like panda- *Jearning', pandita- ‘learned’, pada- ‘word’, para- 
‘denoting’ (in tat°-, yat°- etc.), brdhman- ‘prayer’, brahmdn- ‘priest’, bralunana- 
‘learned man’, medhá- ‘prayer’, varma, ‘sound’, vrata- ‘word’, varta- ‘story's 
yarttika- ‘comment. vipra- ‘priest’ (<*vidha-para- ‘one whose profession is to 
say prayers); vrtti- ‘gloss’, and, also, dditi, addhati, ila, sblui, jaritf, पक, 
dhamdni, dhára, dhíra, dhenti, dhisdna, dhéna, paví, bekura, bhárati, matí, 
mandri. mahi, mayti, medhüví, ména, meli, rudrd, rebhd, valgi, vik, vand, vant, 
vist, vigra, vidhatit. vipd, vipanyti, vipascita, vip, vipra, vedhá, vend, hótrü, as 
recorded in Nighantu (I, 11 ; IL, 15; 16), representing, as they also do, ,'speech', 
in general or in some aspects of it, can ultimately be traced to the self-same 
postulate vy*bhrdh. . 


65: Ni(ay), as used here, is being taken as a phonetic variant of v*bhrdh 
‘speak’ (cf. fn. 64 supra). Itis this meaning of vi which is found in its en 
tive paryüya- ‘synonym’, which Panini (I11,3, 38) apparently failed to take 
notice of. 


FES CSE 
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and for the expressions (béla) of which the poet invoked, 
most appropriately, the Lord of Speech (Vacáspáti. The 
Vedic mind having already recognised, as stated above, the universe 
as constituted of the name (ndman) and the form (४६४४८), Atharvan, 
in his present invocation, must have been thinking of the entirety of 
name (nZman) which alone could denotatively comprehend the entirety 
of phenomenal form (rzpá), but which, probably, to enhance the poetic 
effect, he preferred to introduce, indirectly, by referring to two of its 
contemporarily most familiar numerical groupings, to wit, triplets 
and septets. Evidently, like Vamadeva Gautama who, as we have 
seen above, madeuse of these along with some other numerical 
groupings tor describing the bull that stood, metaphorically, for speech, 
Atharvan employed the said two numerical groupings which, on 
account of their being characteristically connected, as the three 
genders or the three numbers (vacanani) and the seven cases (vibhak- 
14941), with the nouns (namani), would readily present the same to 
the mind of the reader or listener. Possibly, the ancient term ndman- 
stood for the word ($abda-), in general, including all the four parts of 
speech, viz., the nouns, the particles, the prepositions and the verbs, 
the first and the last of these being most prominent and the second 
and the third being, even though indeclinable, sub-grouped under the 
first. In that case, the two numerical groupings, in this context, 
might also cover the verbs (abhyatani), the triplets standing for the 
three persons or the three numbers and the septets for the three 
tenses and the four moods," 


66. <v(*bhrdh>) bal ‘speak’ (cf. fn. 64 supra. Also, cf. Tai.- Upa, I, 2,1 
for the use of the word bdla- to dencte a particular vocal aspect). 


67. Cf., e.g., visnus trir vikramate ... vacam, A.-Br. VI,15; saptadha vai 
vagavadat, A.-Br. 11,17; tryavrd vai vak, Tand.-Br. X,4,6;0. 


68. Cf., avyayad apsupah, Pa. 1I, 4. 82. 


69. Panini distinguished ten morphological norms of verb, namely, Lat, 
Lit, Lut, Lrt, Let, Lot, Law, Liù, Lui and Lrh, and referred to the same by the term 
L, i.e., Lakara, being the initial sound which was common to all of them. (Pa. III, 
4, 69). Outofthe said ten norms, while Lat represented the present tense, 
Lit Lai and Lu& did the past tense ani Lui and Lr; the future tense. Although 
Classical Sanskrit often sought to introduce a clear distinction, as recorded 
by Panini (III, 2, 110 ; 111, 115), in the use of Lit as ‘past perfect’, Lah as ‘past 
imperfect’ and Lun as ‘past’, in general, including ‘present perfect’, Vedic 
Sanskrit hardly knew anything of this distinction (cf. Pa. III, 4, 6). So, 
generally speaking, Lit, Lam and Lui stood for only one tense, namely, the 
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*past'. Similarly, Lut, which, practically, was not used in Vedic Sanskrit, but, in 
Classical Sanskrit, represented a particular aspect of the 'future tense' (cf. Pg, 
II, 3, 15), could not be considered as a separate tense. Coming to the moods 
these were recognised as four in number, namely, Let ‘injunctive and subjunctive, 
Lot ‘imperative’ and Lin standing for both Vidhi-Lin ‘optative, and potential’ 
and Aégir-Lin ‘benedictive’. The tenth Lakara, namely, Lr representing, as it 
did, ‘condition precedent’ which not having been fulfilled, could not lead to the 
expected resultant action (cf. Pa. III, 3, 139), could, at best, he taken as abortive 
‘potential mood (Vidhi-Lin)’ and not as an independent mood, 


t 
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SASARPARI: A WAR-SPELL FROM THE RGVEDA* 


5. A. DANGE 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, Nagpur University 


The Rgveda (RV) records various rites prescribed to be 
performed at the advance of the army.’ One such rite appears to 
be enshrined in the word Sasarpari which occurs twice in the 
RV (3. 53. 15, 16) and nowhere else in the Vedic literature. 


Various interpretations have been given to this word. According 
to tradition it indicates the ‘moving’ Speech (sarpanasila vak) which 
helped Vigvamitra gain a point over his rival Vasistha in a wordy 
conflict. It has also been said to indicate the cow and 
the war-trumpet: The interpretation of Sasarpari as cow might 
suit its description ‘roared loudly’ (brhan mimaya) but goes against 
its ‘having wings’ (paksy@). The war-trumpet has obviously been 
suggested from Sasarpari being said to have roared loudly? 
But, as we shall see, the words brhan mimaya need not suggest the 
war-trumpet. H.D. Velankar, suggesting that it indicated the ‘winged 
devil’ (Cf. paksini hetih, RV, 10. 165. 2, 3), himself doubts the 
suggestion, for Sasarpari is said to have been given to Visvamitra 
by the Jamadagni-s who were respectable and, so, could not be said to 
have given a devil (yatu). It is necessary to note the difference between 
paksini hetih and Sasarpari. The former is the epithet of the bird 
kapota which, along with the owl, is said to be the messenger of the 
god of Death (dato nirrtyah). Sasarpari is not said to be an evil-doer. 
The traditional interpretation suggesting a wordy conflict between 
Vigvamitra and Vasistha is obviously based on the word amati which 
is taken to mean ‘lack of mental faculty’. 


* A paper read before the Vedic Section of the 23rd All-India Oriental 
Conference at Aligarh, 1966 

1. See S.A. Dange, ‘Aspects of war from the Rgveda’, J Indian History 
44 (1966) 125-38. 

2. For these interpretations see H.D. Velankar's translation of the hymn in 
J Bombay U, 23 (May 1955), note on the verses. Ludwig rendersitas Kuh (Der 
Rigveda, II, (Prag, 1876, p. 651) and Grassman as Stromende Kuh, (Rigveda, I 
p. 583). Béhtlingk and Roth Wörterbuch have Kriegstrompete. See also Geldner, 
Der Rig-veda, 1, pp. 394-95 

3. Velankar ibid., loc. cit, 
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While attempting to suggest a fresh interpretation of the Word 
Sasarpari it is important to note that the word occurs in the context of 
the sacrificial release of the horse of Sudas; and, so, its employment hag 
to be taken as an integral part of the ritual. The ritual starts with 
the consecration of the horse by the Ku$ika-s and ends with the 
note of the advance of the Bharata-s. It is the same horse that jg 
earlier said to have been consecrated for the glory of king Sudas, 
who is blessed for his conquering his enemies in the eastern, 
western and northern quarters and to sacrifice on earth. The 
occasion is, thus, the horse-sacrifice of Sudas, as Prof. Velankar 
points out convincingly. A thorough examination of the epithets 
of Sasarpari would go well to solve the riddle surrounding this word, 


The Destroyer of Amati 


Sasarpari is said to be the destroyer or expeller of amati 
(amatim badhamana). This expression has been understood to mean 
‘warding र्ण ignorance’ (cf. Sayana). The Brhaddevata narrating the 
story of the wordy conflict in which Vigvamitra lost his mental 
faculty and was helped by Jamadagni, obviously sees a contrast 
between mati and a-mati or the negation of mati. A closer 
examination of this word, however, shows that the contrast is 
unwarranted. It can be shown that it has the connotation of evil, 
Thus, the Aditya-s are invoked to remove aru (the dart) and amati 
(RV 8.18.11). The contrast seems to be between the visible cause 
injury (४47४) and an invisible or, better, an unthinkable one. The 
evils of a-virata (sonlessness) and amati figure together (7. 1. 19 ; 
30. 16. 5), Sin and amati are spoken of together (4. 11. 6). The 
expression amatim badhamana has a parallel in the mandala of the 
Vi$vamitra-s, in the invocation of the yupa (3. 8. 2, amatim 
badhamanah); and the amati, there, is indicated to be something 
not inherent in the person but which could infest him. That is 
why it is desired to beaway (are asmad-). The yüpa is invoked to 
be hoisted for great prosperity (mahate saubhagaya) keeping amati 
away, thus striking a clear contrast between amati and prosperity. 
The mind is said to tremble and dread from amati (5. 36. 3, vepate 


4. RV 3.59.11, raja vrtram janghanat prag apag udag atha yajate vara 
Gprthivyah. For the sensein vrtrüni, see Dange, op. cit., p. 137; also, the 
same author, 'Survivals in the Rgvedic Indra myth’, J Nagpur Uni., 15. ii 
(April 1965) 175 f. 


5. 'Viávümitra and Vasistba in the Rgveda’, Mirashi Fel. Volume, 
(Nagpur, 1965), pp, 1-6 ५ 
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mano me bhiya amateh). The word amati, thus, has the sense of 
‘evil’, and, it is this belief of amati being something to be dreaded 
that is reflected in the Aitareya Brahmana (2.2). The RV associates 
amati not only with the lack of food or clothes (8, 66. 14 ; 10. 43. 3) 
but also with Death (10. 76. 4). Amati being, thus, inauspicious, 
is to be kept away or avoided. Sasarpari wards off amati and, as a 
result, immortal fame is gained among the five tribes ($ravah 
paiicajanyasu krstisu ; see also, fravo devesu amrtam ajuryam). On 
the occasion of the release of the sacrificial horse, the evil that might 
infest him is sought to be driven away by Sasarpari. 


The Winged Daughter of the Sun 


Sasarpari is said to be the daughter of the sun and also one 
having wings (suryasya duhita and paksya). Suryasya duhita appears 
to be the most important and suggestive epithet of Sasarpari, 
connecting it with a well founded belief current among the Vedic 
people according to which the sun has wings. The prominent example 
of this belief is the hymn used: at the horse sacrifice (RV 1. 163), 
where the sacrificial horse representing the Sun is praised as having 
the wings of the hawk (1. 163. 1)5 That the Rgveda reflects the 
belief in the beneficial energy having wings is proved by another 
example, viz., the boat that is fashioned for Bhujyu (1. 185. 5). Now, if 
the sun has wings, the daughter of the sun could well be believed 
to have them. Who could this Daughter-of-the-Sun be? The RV 
makes mention of the belief that the Daughter-of-the-Sun is 
associated with the ritual of Soma. She is said to be cleansing Soma 
(9. 1. 6) and to have restored Soma that was stolen by the 
Gandharva-s (9. 113.3). 1६18 this belief in the Daughter-of-the-Sun 
bringing Soma, after defeating the obstructing Gandharva-s that 
gets developed into the legend of Somaharana in the other Vedic 
texts, where she is said to be the Gayatri.’ According to another Vedic 
belief, the rays of the sun are called suparna-s and the metres are 
called the Sauparna-s® and the birds. They fly to fetch Soma? Of 
all the metres, it is the Gayatri that is termed Savitri and which flies 

6. Compare the Egyptian belief of the sun-hawk Horus, Rundle Clark, 
Myth and Symbol in Ancient Egypt (London, 1959), 9. 150. 

7. Taitt. Sam. 6.1.6.1; Mait. Sam. 3. 7. 7 ; etc. 

8. Nirukta 4.3, commenting on RY 10, 73. 11 (Ed. V.K. Rajwade, Poona, 
3940, p. 56). 

9, Kathaka Sas. 343; Taitt. Sar. 6.1.6.1, etc. See J. Charpentier, 
Die Suparnasage (Uppsala, 1920). Dange, Legends in the Mahübharata, 
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to fetch Soma in the form of the bird Syena (hawk) whose wings 
the Sun-horse is said to be endowed with. The concept of Sasapan, 
the Daughter-of-the-Sun having wings, is thus exactly the same ag 
that of the Savitri-Gayatri, both indicating the Solar energy 
conceived in the form of a bird. This gets support from the fact that 
the Savitri-Gayatri is traditionally believed to be the most remarkable 
contribution of the V i$vamitra-s to the Vedic ritual of upanayana,® 


The Bestower of new life 


Sasarpari is said to bestow new life (navyam ayur dadhana). 
In this she conforms with the Savitri-Gayatri, which is said to give 
new life to the initiate when he becomes a dvija. This epithet 
of the Sasarpari is particularly suitable in the context of the advance 
of the army for the protection of the sacrificial horse, where battles 
are expected and life is in danger, prior to final victory. Vedic 
tradition believes in the metres saving one from death.!! In the legends 
Gayatri is associated with the bringing of Soma, the nectar-juice 
of immortality, and bestowing new life at the ritual. In the 
upanayana the initate is supposed, ritually, to die and is brought to 
life by Gayvatri-Savitri. 


Sasarpari and the Gayatri-Savitri 


Sasarpari and Gayatri have one important point in common. 

The former has been said to be the gift of the Jamadagni-s to 

Vigvamitra (cf. Jamadagni-datta, RV 3. 53. 15, and Palasti-J amadag- 

nayo daduh, 3.58.16). Now, there is reason to believe that the 

famous Gayatri, which, according to tradition, pertains to the 

Viévamitra-s, pertained originally to the Jamadagni-s. The hymn in 
which the famous Savitri-Gayatri occurs (RV 3. 62) ends with a verse 
which mentions Jamadagni as the seer though it occurs in the family 

mandala of the Vigvamitra-s- There appears to be some doubt about 
the composition of the entire hymn. Following the tradition, Sayana 
says that the last three verses were composed by Jamadagni while the 
rest were by Viávamitra, It isto be noted here that nowhere else in the 
family mandala of the Vigvamitra-s does such a combination of these 
two seers occur. The affinity between the families of ViSvamitra 


10. Satapatha Br. 11. 5. 4. 6 enjoins the Savitri-Gayatrt; see also 
Gobhila Gr. Sutra, 2. 10. 34; Adva. Gr. Sutra 1. 21. 4. 6, etc. 


11. Mait. Sam. 3. 16. 51 ; Gopatha Br. (Uttarardha) 5. 1. etc. 


र 12. See Dange, ‘Death and re-birth in initiation ceremonies’; Indian 
Antiquary (Third series) 1 (1964-65) 104-9, 
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and Jamadagni is attested by Vedic and later literature. The RV 
mentions Indra favouring Vi$vamitra and Jamadagni (cf. 10. 167. 4, 
with the dual, Visvamitra-Jamadagni). The Taitt, Sam. mentions 
Vi$vamitra and Jamadagni jointly as the antagonists of Vasistha 
(3.1.7. 3, Visvamitra-Jamadagni Vasisthena aspardhetam: also, 
ibid. 5. 4. 11. 3. These two sages are said to have been born from 
carus given by the sage rcika to his own wife and to her mother (Cf. 
Mahabharata, Anu., 4.20 ff., Santi, 49.9 ff,, Bhagavata 9.15.8 £.). 
This intimate relationship between the two families gives rise to the 
suspicion whether the entire hymn, and not the last three verses only, 
was composed by Jamadagni. The Anukramani quoted by Sayana 
is not clear on this point. Again, out of the eighteen verses in the 
hymn, the first three are in Tristubh, while the rest are in the Gayatri, 
Savitri being the tenth. That all the verses and hymns in the 
family mandala are not exclusively composed by the Vié$vamitra-s 
is proved by yet another example. Hymn 3. 23 is composed by two 
seers Devavata and Devagravas who do not hail from the family of 
the Vi$vamitra-s but from that of the Bharata-s. In the same 
manner, it may be that the entire hymn (3.62) was composed by 
Jamadagni but came to be inherited by Vi$vamitra, and found its place 
in the family collection of the latter, due to the close affinity between 
the two families, which would mean that the famous Savitri-Gayatri 
rc which occurs in this hymn is by Jamadagni, though it passed into 
tradition in the name of Vi$vamitra.!? 


The tradition recorded by the Anukramani says that Sasarpari 
is the ‘moving’ speech (sarpanasila vak). From the context of the 
release of the ‘solar’ horse (for the a$vamedha of Sudas) that phase 
of the vak or mantra could naturally be expected to embody the 
‘solar emergy, having the potentiality of bestowing success to an 
undaunted advance. The case of Gayatri is similar, though she is 
nowhere called Sasarpari. When the Anustubh and the Jagati 
metres were unsuccessful, it is the Gayatri that fetched Soma, de- 
feating the Gandharva-s (RV 9. 113. 3). The belief in the efficacious- 
ness of Savitri-Gayatri in giving success makes its being chanted as 
the army advances. According to the Mahabharata (MBh.), Gayatri 
was the binding cord of the chariot of Siva when he advanced against 
the Tripuras. (See MBh., Karna., 34.35; Drona., 202.75). Even 


.18.. Other instances of non-Visvamitra hymns in this family book appear 
to be hymns 38, 54 and.36. 10. 
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among the Vasistha-s a Savitri seems to have been current, and was 
to be recited for success at the start of the journey etc. (MBh., Anu., 
150. 10 £f., esp. 68 34 [tis interesting to note that in the hymn which 
mentions Sasarpari and the release of the horse of Sudas, a verse in the 
Gayatri metre occurs just after the command to the Kuśika-s to release 
the horse. The order of the verses in the sukta 3. 53 is as follows: 

र. 11. Release the horse of Sudas for glory, Kugika-s! May 
the king vanquish his enemies in the eastern, western 
and northern quarters. 

y. 12. It is the brahma of Vigvamitra that protects the 
Bharata-s. 

v.13. The Visvamitra-s have imparted the brahma to Indra, 
the vajrin. May he bestow prosperity upon us. 

This verse is in the Gayatri metre, the only one in this hymn ; and the 
next verse which marks the spirit of the advance says : 


v.14. Of whatavailare the cows in the Kikata-s ?... ... .., 
Bring to us the wealth of Pramaganda etc. 


Immediately after, Sasarpar? is praised in two verses. Then follow 
verses which indicate the consecration of the chariot and a spell to 
protect the bodies of the guards of the horse. The last four verses 
of the hymn form part of the general ritual of the advance of the 
sacrificial horse and could better be taken as directed against the ene- 
mies in the path of the march,’ rather than against the Vasistha-s.® 


The Roar of Sasarpari 


Sasarpariissaid to have roared aloud (brhan mimaya) which 
gave rise to its being equated with the war-trumpet. But here, again, 
the belief that the loud chant of the mantra-s is necessary for the 


— 


14. The MBh. quotes the Savitrs according to the Paradéara-mata and as 
originating from Vasistha. It mentions Visvamitra inv. 38 among the sages 
who honoured it, but in a later verse which enumerates the sages (v.79) it 
drops him. 


15. Oldenberg's view that the last four verses form a destructive charm 
against an enemy can be accepted ; but the view that the charm is conducted 
rightly in some partsand wrongly inthe others is not convincing. The whole 
charm looks to be quite right, and customary at the advance. 


16. See Geldner, Der Rigveda, I, pp, 394-95, note on the verse. These last 
verses are called Vasistha-dveginyah and the Vasigtha-s do not utter them. This 
is probably because they form a part of the Viévamitra-charm with Sasarpart. 
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desired effect, helps one to arrive at the correct interpretation. Thus, 
the Daughter-of-the-sun is said to utter a roar in the ritual of the 
Pressing of Soma, which the latter surpasses (RV 9.113.3, suryasya 
duhitus tiro ravam). This roar of the Daughter-of-the-sun is, 
obviously, the loud chant of the mantra which is believed to help 
Soma ooze out easily, thus blending the legend of Somaharana by 
Gayatri-Savitri and the ritual. The loud chant of the mantra-s was 
believed to create new vigour, and appears to be a well marked ritual. 
Thus, the Vasistha-s infuse Indra with valour by the loud chants of 
the Sakvari-s (RV 7. 33. 4), and the chants go roaringly up to pacity 
the gods at a time when (in war) life is in danger (RV 7.23.2). Indra 
is said to have got success by a chant of a mantra in the Tristubh 
metre (RV 5. 29. 6). This would show that the roar of the Sasarpari 
need not be the sound of an instrument: On the contrary, it is the 
loud chant of the mantra, and, in this particular context, the chant 
of a mantra in the Gayatri metre. 


It is, thus, clear that Sasarpari is neither the war-trumpet nor the 
cow, nor even the winged yatu employed by Vi$vamitra. It was, no 
doubt, a mysterious power” of the sun. It was given to Viévamitra 
by the sagacious Jamadagni-s who were closely associated with the 
family of the former, and who also gave them the famous Savitri- 
Gayatri. There does not seem to bean actual arsument between a 
Vasistha and a Vi$vamitra in this connection, as stated in the tradition 
recorded by the Anukramani. The occasion appears to be the horse- 
sacrifice of king Sudas where Vi$vamitra had full sway in the begin- 
ning. The horse was duly consecrated by the Visvamitra-s with the 
help of the famous chant Sasarpari, which had given them immense 
success and had raised their prestige, (Cf. verse 3.53. 15, which indicates 
the traditional use of the chant by the Visvamitra-s). It was 
expected that the advancing spell of Sasarpari would bring easy and 
great glory to their royal patron Sudas among the five clans (cf. 
verse 16). All this was done with a clear mind and without fraud by 
the Visvamitra-s, who enjoyed the goodwill of the king and banked 
upon their own confidence on the spell. Butthe expedition met with 
defeat at the banks of the Parusni, endangering the horse, and, as a 
result, the Vi$vamitra-s had to lose their position at the royal court. 


17. Cf, H.D. Velankar, ' Viávamitra-s and Vasistha-s in the Rgveda’, Mirashi 
Fel. Vol. (Nagpur, 1965), p. 4. 


18, Cf.Sasarparir abharat tuyam ebhyah adhi. Sravah vancajanyüsu kretigu, 
(3.53.16). See Sayana who rightly renders abharat by bharatu. 
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They had to vacate, leaving the stage clear for the Vasistha-s who 
were immediately summoned by the perplexed king, since his army 
forming the guard of the horse was being slashed (RV 7. 33. 6). It is to 
be noted that the Vasistha-s boast of their prowess that saved Sudas in 
the War-of-ten-kings (RV 7. 33. 3, $ 6). In all probabality, the horse- 
sacrifice itself led to the War-of-ten-kings™ which was a decisive 
event in the life of Sudas. That the defeat of Sasarpari with which 
the Vigvamitra-s consecrated the horse, coincides with the War-of- 
ten-kings is clear from the fact that there is a clear mention of the 
horse in the Vasistha-mandala. It is the Vasistha-s that carry the 
horse to a safe advance.” The Vasistha-hymn (RV 7. 33), which 
glorifies the family of Vasistha-s, marks a clear-cut division. The first 
six verses refer to a great occasion when the Vasistha-s had to` rush 
Indra to the help of Sudas,” and this great occasion appears to be 
the War-of-ten-kings, as the verses indicate. 

A few parallels between the Vasistha-hymn (7. 33) and the one 
having Sasarpari (3. 53) may be noted here: 

1. The Vasistha-s (7. 33. 1-4) as against the Kusika-s (3. 53. 11). 

2. The consecration of the chariot at 7. 33. 4 and at 3. 53. 19. 

9. The Sakvari (7. 33 4) and the Sasarpari (3. 53. 15-16). 


The Vasistha-s infuse strength in Indra with the loudly chanted 
Sabvari-s, as the Vi$vamitra-s tried the Sasarpari. We have noted 
how Sasarpari tallies with the Gayatri. The Sakvari-s are so called 
for, by the employment of these, Indra could vanquish his arch-enemy 
Vrtra? It is to be noted that the Sakvari is also a chant composed 
with the Gayatri. 


ed 


19. See Velankar, ‘Visvamitra and Vasistha in the Rgveda’, Mirashi Fel- 
Vol. (Nagpur, 1965), p. 4. Though Prof, Velankar suggests the possibility of the 


horse-sacrifice leading to the War-of-ten-kings asa conjecture, the suggestion is 
highly significante See note 20, below. 


20. Cf. aéué caned abhipitvam jagama. See Sayana whose rendering appears to 
be correct. The mention of the horse (aéu) is important. It is difficult to account 
for the horse in any other way. Its apparently sudden mention in an otherwise 
smooth hymn shows it to embody a fresh event, viz., that of its release at the sacri- 
fice. The hymn is replete with sacrificial similes, and yet refers to the Waz-of 
ten-kings. This gives support to Prof. Velankar’s suggestion. Doubtless. Vasigthe 
is the freshly appointed officiating priest at the horse-sacrifice which is closely 
associated with the said war. 


21. Leaving the sacrifice of one Páéadyumna Vayala (RV 7. 33 2). 
22. Nirukta, 1, 8 (Ed. V.K. Rajwade, Poona, 1940, pp. 22-23) ; Kausitakt 
Br., 23. 2. : É una t XE 
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ANAPTYXIS IN PALI* 


MADHUSUDAN MALLIK 
Adhyapaka, Visva-Bharati U niversity, Santiniketan 


Anaptyxis or vowel-insertion plays an important part in the 
formation of many Pali words. It consists usually in the insertion 
of a vowel in the middle of a word in order to avoid a difficult 
combination of consonants. It is an old phenomenon found in Old 
Greek (teropon for terpon), Latin (pocolom for "poclom), Avesta 
(gharma > gardms) etc. In the Veda when a conjunct follows: 
y ora nasal, a short vowel tends to develop between them. The 
evidence of the metre also shows that an additional syllable is 
frequently required in words in which r either precedes or 
follows another conscnant ; cf. Indra very often read as trisyllabic. 
It is difficult to lay down with any degree of certainty the precise rule 
or rules in the occurrence of anaptyxis. There are, however, certain 
tendencies inherent in the formation of words themselves. Usually, 
r-+h insert a (garha>garaha), lin combination with certain consonants 
generally insert i (Sloka>siloka), and r followed by y gives rise to i 
(ca! ya>cariya). Inthe neighbourhood of labials, u generally appears 
(padma>paduma) 


Geiger (Pali Grammar, § 29) says that the consonant group 
containing r, l, y, v or a nasal is separated by a svarabhakti vowel. 
An exception to this is provided by the example of basata ‘bad’ 
(Jc. 11.96); cf. Pais. basata. That the phenomenon of anaptyxis 
is of late origin in Pali is attested by the Pali commentators. In 
Jataka III. 152, tikkho is replaced by the commentator by tribhina 
‘sharp’, Skt. tibsna. 


In the treatment of conjuncts in the domain of Middle Indo- 
Aryan, assimilation is the normal practice but there are cases where 
instead of an assimilation, anaptyxis follows, particularly when a 
fricative and an occlusive meet each other. In groups like r+h 
(tarhi>taram) or r+y (bharya>bhariya) (where assimilation is 
difficult), anaptyxis is the rule. Instances of anaptyxis and assimi- 
lation in the same word are not rare. Cf. sinana and nahana, Skt. 


* A paper presented to the Pali and Buddhism Section of the 22nd All-India 
Oriental Conference, Gauhati, 1965. 
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snana. A triple co A 
anaptyxis, hammiya (Vin. I. , mya 
dosina (J I. 509), Skt. jyotsna. Cf. also junha (J 1.165). ‘moonlight’ ; 
sukhuma (Vin. I. 14), ‘subtle’, Ep. Skt. suksma. What would be the 
nature of an anaptyic vowel is difficult to determine. The Siksas 


give the three vowels a, i, u and, even, € 


nsonant is sometimes separated by means of 
‘large building’, Ved. harmya; 


ANAPTYXIS WITH -í 

‘isthe most frequent. It is found 
mostly in the group 7 +y. In other combinations (1, v, $, $, 5, Fy), also 
2 is noticed. In consonantal groups with liquids (b, h, jr ; k, £, $, h, 
m +1) and nasals (४, k, $ h, s +n), alsoz prevails. In other combi- 
nations (s +y etc), i is, at times, the result. 


r+y>i 

acchariya (M IIL. 118), ‘wonderful’, Skt. a@Scarya: ariya 
(D II. 87), ‘Aryan’, (racial), Skt. arya ; kadariya (J V. 273), ‘miserly’, 
Skt. carya ; tiriyam (J I. 96), ‘obliquely, transversely’, Skt. tiryañc ; 
pariyesana(M 1.161), ‘search’, Skt. paryesana ; pariyaya (D I. 179), 
‘arrangement’, Skt. paryaya ; variyanta (J 1.149), ‘end, limit’, Skt. 
paryanta ; brahmacariya (Vin. I. 12), ‘vow of celebacy', Skt. 
brahmacarya; bhariya (J IM. 511) 'a wife’, Skt. bharya; viriya 
(J 1.178), ‘the state of a man, te., vigour’, Skt. virya; veluriya 
(Vin. II. 112), ‘a precious stone, the lapis lazuli’, vaidürya ; suriya 
(J 11.73), ‘the sun’, Skt. surya ; iriya (M 1.81), ‘posture’, Skt. 
irya ; mariyada (J V. 325), ‘boundary, limit’, Skt. maryada. 


Of all the inserted vowels, 


$Ty7i 
vesiyana (J VI. 15), ‘a VaiSya’, Skt. Vaisya; cf. vessaya 
(Sn. 455). 


h+y>i 

bahiya (J 1.421), ‘foreign’, Skt. bahya, cf. bahira (D 11.75); 
hivyo (J I. 70), ‘yesterday’, Skt. hyas. 
k+r>i 

kiriya (Sn. 694), ‘action’, Skt. kriya. 
k+I>i 

bilama (J V. 397), ‘fatigue’, Skt. klama ; kilinna (J I: 61) "wet, 
usually with saliva and perspiration’, Skt. klinna; kilomaka (J IV. 292), 
‘the right lung’, Skt. bloman:; kilamati (J 1.115), ‘to be tired’, Skt: 
blamati ; kilissati (It 76), ‘to get wet, soiled’, Skt. bliyati ; kilesa (Sn 
348), ‘stain, soil’, Skt. klesa ; nikkilesa (Nd. I. 340), ‘freedom from 


i 
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moral blemish’, Skt. nistklesa; parikilesa (ThA 241), ‘misery, 
calamity’, Skt. parit+kleSa. 
gtn>i 

gini (Sn. 18), ‘fire’, Skt. agni; aggini (Sn. 668), ‘pyre’, 
Skt. agni. 
g+l>i 

gilano (J 1.150), ‘sick’, Skt. glano. 
p+l>i 

pilakkha (Vin. IV 35), ‘the wave-leaved figure, Ficus Infectoris’ 
Skt. plaksa ; pilava (J V. 420), ‘a kind of duck’, Skt. plava. 
ptr>i 

piyala (J V. 415), ‘the Priyala tree’, Skt. priyala, 


stl>i 

siloka (J IV. 233), ‘fame’, Skt. Sloka; Silesuma (PV Il. 2), 
‘phlegm’, Skt. $legman ; silittha (J III. 154), ‘adhering, connected’, 
Skt. Slista; silesa (J V. 445), ‘junction, embrace’, Skt, Slis-. 


h+r>i 
hiri (J 1. 129), ‘shame’, Skt. hrs; ahirika (Sn. 133), ‘shameless’, 
Skt. ahrika ; hariyati (M. III. 148), ‘is carried’, Skt. hrivate. 


stn>i : 
tikhina (J V. 264), ‘sharp, pointed’, Skt. tibsma, trsma ; kasina 
(० IV. 111), ‘entire, whole’ Skt. brtsna. 


mT1»i 

milakkha (J. VI. 207), ‘a barbarian’, Skt. mleccha; milakhu 
(Jh. I. 965), ‘a non-Aryan'. Pkt. milakkha, Skt. ml. ; milaca (J IV. 291), 
“a wild man of the woods’, cf. Skt. ml. ; milayati (J 1.329), ‘to languish, 
to fade,’, Skt. mlayati; milapeti (J I. 340), Skt. mlapayati. 
j+y>i 

jiya (J 1.88), ‘a bow-string, Skt. 196; bhajiyati (Ud. 48), ‘is 
divided’, Skt. bhajyate. 
jtr>i , 

vajira (Dh. 161), ‘diamond’, A. Mg. vair a, Skt. vajra 
stn>i 

sineha (J I. 108), ‘viscous liquid’, Skt. sneha ; sinana CM I. 39), 
‘bathing’, Skt. snana ; siniddho (J 1. 463), ‘wet, moist’, Skt. snigdha ; 
siniyhati (Vism. 317), ‘to feel love’, Skt. snihyate ; sinehaka (Mhys. 26), 
‘a friend’, Skt. sneha : sinehana (Min. 229), ‘oiling’, Skt. sneka. 
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Anaptyxis with -a is very rare. It occurs mostly in words 


having a preceding and following. 


t-+n>a 
ratana (J II. 112), ‘the jewel’, Skt. ratna. 


rth>a 
garaha (Sn. 141), ‘blame, fault’, Skt. garhā ; garahati (S 1.240) ‘to 


blame’, Skt. garhati ; etarahi (० I. 215), ‘now, at present’, Skt. etarhi; 
carahi (Sn. 990), ‘then, therefore’, Skt. tarhi ; tarahi (Vin. Il. 1*9), 
‘then, at that time’, Skt. tarhi ; araha (Dh. 195), ‘worthy 07, Skt. arha ; 
arahati (Sn. 431), ‘to deserve’, Skt. arhati; antarahita (M 1.487), 


‘disappeared, gone’, Skt. antarhita. 


h+r>a - 
rahada (D 1.50), ‘a lake’, Skt. hrada. 


ANAPTYXIS WITH -u 
Anaptyxis with -u generally follows and precedes labials. 
k+m>u 


pakhuma (J V. 216), ‘an eyelash’, Skt. pakyman ; sukhuma 
(Vin. I. 14) ‘subtle, minute’, Skt. szksma. 


d+m>u 
kudumala (A IV.117), ‘an opening bud’, Skt. kudmalam. 


d+m>u 
paduma (Dh, 458), ‘lotus’, Skt. padma. 
dh+m>u 
| idhuma (Telabatáha, JPTS, 1884, p. 53), 'fite-wood', Skz. 
idhma. 
P+n>u 
papunati (J VI. 149), ‘attains’, Skt, prapnoti, 
I+v>u 
beluva (J IV. 363), ‘the bilva ttee’, Skt. *bailva 
é+v>u 
suve (Mhys. 29), ‘tomorrow’, Skt. vas; suvanam (M III. 91) 
' dog’, Skt. fvana. | 
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$+m>u 


susana (Vin. I. 15), ‘cemetery’, Skt. Smasana ; susanaka 
(Mhvs. 10), ‘employed in a cemetery’, Skt. §masanakam. 


s+m>u 
sumarati (Dh. 324)‘ remembers’, Skt. smaratis 
stm>u 


usuma (J I. 31), ‘heat’, Skt. usman ; pakhuma (J V. 216), ‘an 
eyelash’, Skt. pabsman, 


ttm>u 


vatuma (J III. 412), ‘a road’, Skt. vartman ; atuman (Nd. I. 69), 
‘self’, Skt. atman. 


d+v>u 


dutiya (J II. 162), ‘second’, Skt. dvitiva ; duvija (S V. 156), 
‘two’, Skt. dvija ; tuvatteti (Vin. II. 10), ‘to share’, Skt. *dvandvayati ; 
tuvantuva (M I. 110), ‘quarrel’, Skt. dvanda. 


ttv>u 
latukika (J YII. 44), ‘a quail’, Skt. latvaka. 
ttv>u 


tuyam (Sn. 179), ‘you’, Skt. ivam ; tuvatam (J 1.91), ‘quickly’, 
Skt. tvaritam. 


ON THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE PRAKRT 
VOCABLE PORA 


S; N. GHOSAL 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, Calcutta 


Richard Pischel has cited in his work on Prakrt Grammar a large 
number of words to illustrate the phenomenon of Epenthesis in 
Prakrt, most of which show that the vowel i occurring in a syllable has 
been anticipated in the preceding one, but, that while this anticipation 
happens, the original vowel is invariably lost, though the 
suppression of this vowel is not a common phenomenon in ordinary 
circumstances. The words acchera, peranta, bamhacera, mera etc. bear 
evidence to this phenomenon which becomes all the more clear when, 
by analysis, it is shown that the vowel e in the said words is the 
result of the contraction of the contiguous vowels a+i, of which the 
latter isepenthetic. In other words, the immediate predecessors of the 
cited words are  "acchaira, pairanta, bamhacaira, and  maira, 
respectively, where the vowel i that develops by epenthesis combines 
with the preceding vowel a and develops into e which one notes in 
the cited words. 


So far as the epenthesis of the vowel u is concerned, Pischel 
has given only a single instance, viz., pora from AMEg. Prakrt? Pora 
comes from Skt. parvan which, according to Pischel’s surmise, develops 
into *paurva by way of epenthesis, prior to its manifestation as pora. 
Here, the epenthetic vowel u comes not because of the same vowel 
u occurring in the following syllable, but due to the semi-vowel v which 
is also capable of calling forth an epenthetic vowel and is responsible 


I. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen (Strassburg, 1900), $ 176. In 
epenthesis the original vowel, which causes the sprouting of a vowel in 
the preceding syllable, ordinarily remains. This can be best shown from 
Avestan where epenthesis is a very common phenomenon. Epenthetic i: Av. aipi= 
Skt. api, Av. buiri=Skt. bhuri, Av, aibi=Skt. abhi, Av. airyo=Skt. aryas. 
Epenthetic u : Av. auruna=Skt. aruna, Av. paurvata=Skt. parvata. Vide A: 
V. W: Jackson, Avestan Grammar, $70. The loss of the original vowel or 
semi-vowel after the sprouting of the epenthetic vowel in the preceding syllable is 
. to be noted in Greek; e.g., baino<banjo, phaino<phanjo etc, vide. J Wright, 
Greek Grammar, $75. 

2. “Epenthese des u liegt vor in AMg. pora=parvan aus paurva." Pischel, 
rammatik, § 176, 
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for the origin of this ४, which *paurva- shows in the course of its 
manifestation from Skt. parvan. 


Some more words can be traced in Ardhamagadhi which are 
connected with pora and, so, are expected to bear evidence, if Pischel’s 
etymology is correct, to the same line of development. Such are 
pora-biya (< parva-vija), poraga (< parvaka) ‘a kind of tree’, poraya 
(< *parvaka) ‘field’, poraccha (< *parvastha) ‘wicked’, porattha 
(< *parvastha) ‘jealous, inimical’ etc. Now, it should be noted that 
Pischel has not accounted for the development of sounds in the 
following syllable, particularly the development of the conjunct rv into 
7, which Pkt. pora must have evinced, if his etymology were correct. 


Pischel's views on the development of epenthesis in Skt. parvan, 
as a result of which it is argued to develop into pora in Prakrt, do not 
seem to be acceptable, though his assumption, no doubt, helps us to indi- 
cate the development of the vowel o in pora, where the vowel a of the 
first syllable of parvan when combined with the immediately following 
u, the product of epenthesis, could quite easily manifest itself as o.* 
But, such a surmise would compel one to assume the development 
of the conjunct rv into r in Prakrt, which is not readily possible, for 
this kind of development is not found in Prakrt. Neither has it been 
suggested by grammarians. Pischel himself does not suggest it any- 
where in his Grammatib; he speaks only of the change of rv 
into vv, which is the normal product of transformation of the Sanskrit 
nexus. This being a great hurdle, one cannot accept Pischel's ex- 
planation, which also means that it is extremely doubtful whether 
the ‘Sanskrit’ word parvan could ever submit to the working of 
epenthesis. 


It is possible to deny, almost categorically, the possibility of the 
occurrence of transformation of conjunct rv into r in Prakrt. In an 
earlier paper the present writer has established that the liquid r is 
the weakest among the consonants.’ So, any conjunct, constituted of 
r and any other consonant, while in course of transformation in 
Prakrt, has shown the assimilation of the same, i.e. 7 to the following. 
In fact, the sound 7 standing in any position of the conjunct (i.e., either 


3. Allthese words appear in the Paia-Sadda-Mahannavo by Hargovind 
Das Sheth, (2nd edn., Varanasi, 1963), p. 618. 

4. Vide, Pischel, ibid.. § 157. 

5, lbid. § 287. 

6. ‘The development of the Sanskrit conjunct-consonant ry in Prakrt’, 
४०7 I4 (1964-65) 440-70. 
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as the first 07 the second consonant of the nexus), has yielded to the 


consonant with which it has formed the ligature. There ate, of 
litary instances where 7 has not been assimilated 


course, one or two so i e 
to its contiguous consonant. But, 1n these cases, it has to be 


noted that r has not been able to maintain its identity, but, on the 
contrary, has itself been transformed into the / sound. In the Sanskrit 
words paryana, paryasta and saukumarya, Y has not been 
assimilated to the following semi-vowel 9 to yield forms like payyana, 
payyattha and soamayya, while this has happened in Prakrt. Thus, 
the sound 7 has assimilated the following semi-vowel y, but i has done 
so only when, in Prakrt, it had lost its identity and had itself been 
transformed into the / sound, giving rise to the forms pallana, pallattha 
(also palhattha) and soamalla’. 

In view of the above, we may assert that, in Prakrt, there is no 
possibility of r developing into rv. In other words, parvan, the vocable 
under study, cannot develop into pora through the intermediate stage 
of paurva as suggested by Pischel. This would mean that Pischels 
explanation of pora; and his assumption about the occurrence of 
epenthetic u in parvan cannot be held as conforming to facts. 


40 


On this background, it is worth while examining whether any 
linguistic process could be suggested for the development of pora 
from parvan, which will not contradict any of the accepted principles 
of sound-change in Prakrt. Now, Anaptyxis may be presumed to 
have been at work in this development, through which parvan will 
become *paruva at the initial stage. Though the vowels a, i and u 
are all equally competent to be inserted between the two members 
of the conjunct, ४ is specially suited, being a labial? Then, by the 
process of metathesis *»aruva develops into “pavura? which develops 


7. Pischel, Grammatik, § 285. 

8, Ibid., $139. 

9. It-may be necessary, here, to ascertain whether metathesis could affect 
consonants which have immediately before submitted to the influence of 
anaptyxis. In Pali, the Sanskrit word paryasta becomes payiratta, and likewise, 
paryupasati and paryudaharsu become payirupasati and payirudahashsus, 
respectively. (See Vidhusekhara Sastri, Pali Prakasa, p.12, fn. 5). Here, the 
Sanskrit conjunct ry has been split first by the insertion of the vowel i between 
rand y in all the cases and then the same consonants r and y, which have become 
constituents of separate syllables, have interchanged their positions. In other 
words, here, metathesis has shown its effect immediately after the operation of 
anaptyxis. Geiger has noted this phenomenon and specifically mentioned the 
two phonetic tendencies which have brought about the formation of the words 


(Cf. Geiger, Pali Literature and Language, $ 65,1. 472). iu (Ceta 
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into *paüra with the disintegration of the consonantal element, since 
it is subject to this change in conformity with the principles of 
sound-change in Prakrt. The form “patra, then, by contraction 
develops into pora. 


The words connected with pora may, now, be considered. 
Pora-biya and poraga, which come from Skt. parva-vija and parvaka, 
respectively, indicate ‘a tree’ and are admitted by the lexicon as to 
have been connected with parvan. The lexicons give a word poraya 
meaning ksetra, ‘field’, about whose origin there is no mention. This 
may be taken to be derived from the word parvaga meaning ‘one 
which is subject to division's The identification is not incompetent 
if they are taken to refer to paddy-fields belonging to different people 
and divided into bits by low mud partitions. Poraccha and porattha, 
meaning ‘wicked persons’ (durjana, khala) and ‘envious people’ 
(matsari, irsyalu, dvesi), respectively, are given in the lexicons without 
any indication of their derivation. Both these words descend from 
Skt. parvastha. Parvan means also ‘a period, a fixed time, a festival, 
an occasion, a moment, an instant’, etc. So, any person, who 
appears on some occasion, alone, and, that too, for a moment, is a 
parvastha and, since such appearance is considered inauspicious such a 
person is assumed to be wicked; hence, parvastha means ‘wicked’, 
As wicked persons are jealous, the word refers to ‘envious persons’, 
Thus, Skt. parvastha quite normally gives rise to Pkt. porattha. 
Poraccha, of identical origin, is perhaps, a product of transcriptional 
inaccuracy, for the conjunct-letter tth is often confused for cch in 
writing. 


The phenomenon is observed not only in Pali but also in Prakrt, Gf. 
dirgha which, at first, by anaptyxis, becomes diragha and then, by metathesis, 
dighara, and develops ultimately into dihara, and hrasva which has developed 
into rahassa in Prakrt through the intermediate stage harassa. Pischel, too, has 
noticed the development of these two forms, (Ib. § 354), 
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J. GONDA 
Professor of Sanskrit, University of Utrecht, 
Utrecht (N etherlands) 


In another publication I had the opportunity, to argue, at 
some length the well-known question of the apparent multiplicity of 
meanings and connotations ascribed in our dictionaries to many 
Sanskrit words.! Therein, I arrived at the conclusion that in many cases 
this so-called polysemy is likely to be illusory, because our modern 
languages do not furnish us with the means of rendering by one single 
term an ‘idea’ or ‘concept’ which was characteristic of the ancient 
Indian culture, or which, speaking mote generally, was closely 
connected with lines of thought which are, for centuries, no longer 
ours. In translating—and especially in translating texts —reflecting 
the views on the world or life of ancient peoples, we should be 
constantly aware of the many differences in the entire range of 
culture between the two milieus to which the languages from, and 
into, which we are translating, belong. Languages are, indeed, not 
only devices for communicating facts or reporting experience; they 
are also ways of defining, analyzing and categorizing experience, 
of organizing through their structural semantic systems the world 
of experience in which their speakers live, and of creating, so to say, 
an intermediate world between the objective world and the speakers.” 
Vocabulary being a way in which a community classifies the sum 
total of its experiences, the senses of the words, being largely a 
result of that classification, are therefore to a considerable extent 
culturally and traditionally determined, varying trom culture to 
culture. Hence the difficulty, and in many cases, the impossibility 
of finding exact translations of terms relating to ancient Indian 
religion and view of the world. Our lexicographers have to cope 


1. J. Gonda, ‘Some notes on the study of ancient Indian religious 
terminology’, History of Religions, I, (Chicago, 1962), pp. 243 ff. 

2. One might, for instance, consult E. Sapir, Selected writings, (Los 
Angeles, 1949), pp. 160 ff., 389 ff. ; B. L. Whorf, Four articles on metalinguistics, 
(Washington, D. C., 1949); H. Hoijer, ‘The relation of language to culture's 
Anthropology Today, ed. A. L. Kroeber, (Chicago, 1953), pp. 554 ff»; b 
Weisgerber, Vom Weltbild der deutschen Sprache, (Diisseldorf, 1950). 
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with this difficulty by providing a number of equivalents for aspects 
of a Sanskrit word which, as such, is untranslatable. In doing so 
they create, while placing their 'partial translations in a certain 
order, the impression of semantic developments. In attempting to 
transpose aspects of the ancient concepts into our categories—i.e, 
into the categories for which our languages have words—they 
cften overlook the fact that they are not establishing cases of 
semantic change or differentiation but describing logical or 
psychological relations between these categories, or enumerating 
contextual variants of an ancient term. Other scholars however 
prefer to ignore the difficulty and, so, adopt what they believe to be 
passe-partout translations. Thus, according to Liders® yta- always 
means ‘truth’, according to H. P. Schmidt! vrata- is ‘vow’. The 
result is either a misapplication of our modern terms or an imperfect 


understanding cf the Sanskrit term and the ancient Indian concept, 
or both. 


This difficulty is complicated by the fact that besides many 
important terms for which we have no exact equivalents, there are 
in Sanskrit numerous words which at first sight impress us as being 
ina greater or less degree, synonyms. Now, if we describe only 
those words as synonymous which can replace one another in any 
fiven context, without the slightest alteration either in cognitive 
or in emotive import, "it is almost a truism that total synonymy is 
an extremely rare occurrence." Most so-caled synonyms are 
homoionyms (pseudo-synonyms) and these are either coextensive in 
sense and inter-changeable in some contexts but not in others 
(compare, in English: help-aid-assistance) or co-extensive and 
interchangeable from the cognitive but not from the emotive and 
evocatory angle (cf., e.g., liberty-freedom). The relation between 
pseudo-synonyms may, moreover, be subject to change in course 
of time. In many cases, however, we had better avoid even the term 
pseudo-synonyms, because a close examination of the meanings of 
two or more words which in ancient (Indian) or modern 
dictionaries or commentaries are traditionally, or for convenience, 
regarded as interchangeable, actually have, or had in the early 
texts, too little in common to be called pseudo-synonyms. 


eel 


3. H. Lüders, Varuna, (Gottingen, 1951-59), passim. 
4. H.P,Schmidt, Vedisch ‘vrata- und awestisch "urvata-', (Hamburg, 1958) 
5, S. Ullmann, The principle of Semantics, (Glasgow 1951), p. 108. 
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may be drawn toa group of words 
commonly translated by ‘world’. According to V. S. Apte's English. 
Sanskrit Dictionary the word visvam, jagat, bhuvanam, E 
caracaram, trivistapam, brahmandam are equivalent to the English 
‘world’ (in the sense of 'universe On closer inspection, however, it 
appears that these terms cannot—even if one would disregard their 
emotive and evocatory connotations— be simply substituted, one for 
the other, in all contexts. Whatever be the opinion of lexicographers, 
loka-, bhuvana- and jagat- have, each of them, their own meaning and 
their own connotations. These meanings may have been vague 
for the Vedic man himself— vagueness of the sense is, though variable, 
an inherent feature of sense in general, because it is a consequence 
of the process of abstraction by which our ‘concepts are evolved'—, 
and for us beyond perfect definition, so much is clear that each 
word had, generally speaking, its own field of applicability and that 
a thorough and methodical examination of the relevant text-places 
may guide us to a better, though approximate, understanding of 
these terms. 


As acase in point, attention 


This brings me to the last of this series of introductory remarks, 
The study of each of these terms which, though different in sense, 
supplement each other or view the universe or its provinces from 
different angles, does not form, from a linguistic point of view, a 
whole in itself. The existence, in linguistic reality, of more or less 
coherent groups of lexical entities, of more or less "closely knit and 
articulated parts” of the total vocabulary of a language in which the 
significance of each unit is determined by its neighbours cannot be 
denied. The semantic areas of these words reciprocally limit one 
another, dividing up and covering the whole sphere or ‘semantic 
field’ between them. That means that in instituting a semantic 
investigation with regard to one unit, one should not neglect to 
examine the meanings of its neighbours. In short, one should inquire 


— 


6. V.S. Apte, The Student's English-Sanshrit Dictionary, (Bombay, 1920), 
p. 498, 


7. Ullmann, op. cit.,p.93, who remarks, inter alia; “even the reference 
called up by proper names isa mere 'schema': what we think of when we hear 


the name ‘Napoleon’ is a telescoping of the artillery officer at Toulon, the 
victor of Austerlitz, the exile of Saint Helena, and so on™. 


8. I refer to Ullmann, op, cit., pp. 152 ££; J. Trier, ‘Das sprachliche Fel d’, 
Neue Jahrbücher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung 10 (1934) 428 ff. 
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into the whole ‘semantic field’ to which the term belongs? That is 
why, in continuation of a study of the meaning of the term loka- in 
the Veda, which for practical reasons could not include a discussion 
of other words, I publish in this article, as briefly as possible, the 
results of the examination of the meaning of bhuvana- in the 
Veda, reserving other words of this group for consideration in 
other articles. 


. The difference between loka- which, generally speaking, is a 
variant in the comparative study of religions of the well-known 'rest- 
ing-place in universal extensity", a recognized ‘position’ to which 
man aspires (e.g., by ritual means), a sphere of safety or contact 
with power, a special level of existence,!! and bhuvana- is clear in 
places such as TB 3, 12, 3, 2, where the goddess Sraddha is implored 
to give a sphere of existence which is beyond the power of death 
(lokam amytam), being a mistress and a ruler of the world 
(bhuvanasyadhipatni) ; "that is why", the commentary adds, "she 
is able to give the man who prays a loba-", i.e., a sphere of existence 
with a specific value, which often has no material existence in the 
phenomenal world. In TB 2, 8, 8, 4 all beings (vi$va bhuvanani ; sarva- 
lobanivasina ete praninah, comm.) are said to have been placed or 
fixed upon Speech (Vac), who in § 5 is implored to place those 
speaking in the sphere of ritual and religious merit (sukrtasya loke ; 
karmanah phalabhute, comm.). Compare also TB 3, 1, 1, 7 and JU B 
3, 17, 6 ff. enumerating bhuvanadi, lokah. disas catasrah. In TB 2, 7, 
6, 14 the man who wishes the sacrificer ill is cursed to be "driven 
away from the world" (dpa tám indrdgni bhivanan nudetam) ; this 
must mean that he will be deprived of physical existence. To be 
deprived of one’s loka is another thing: PB6,7,21f. “He should 
chant after putting down the bunch of grass (on the ground), to 
prevent the sacrificial substance from being spilt. But (in doing 
so) he holds the sacrificer away from the ‘world of heaven’. (svargal 


9. One should moreover keep in mind that this situation—that is, in 
general, the interrelation of a group of semantically related terms, the structure 
of a semantic field, is not constant. It is subject to change, because the 
meanings of its components will,in the course of time,change with the result 
that the lines of demarcation between semantic neighbours will also change in 
one respect or another. 

10. J. Gonda, ‘Loka, world and heaven in the Veda,' to be published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Dutch Academy, Amsterdam. 

11. See,e.g., G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, 
(London, 1938), ch. 57. 
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lokat)” ; 7, 3, 24, “if it were he w 
'the world of heaven’. 


ould expel the sacrificer from 


The terms bhuvana- and loka- may. for instance, in connection 
with the sun which moves in this universe, apply to the same concept 
for instance $B 14, 1, 4, 10 explaining VS 37,17, dvarivarti bhiwanesy 
(places of existence) antah by eṣu lokesu varwarty amānaś carati 
(Uvata observes : bhuvanesu, trisu lokegu)- This does not, however 
mean that both terms necessarily evoked exactly the same 
thoughts and sentiments. Nor can it be contended that any word- 
group containing bhuvana- is synonymous with a corresponding 
phrase with loka-. When, for instance, $B 13, 1, 2, 3, reads bhuvanam 
taj jayati-s the author refers no doubt to political and military 
he afvamedha (which means royal sway: 13, 1, 6, 3) 


conquests—t 

being performed by a victorious king of uncontested authority ; 
compare also TB 3, 8, 3, 5 “he obtains abundance or opulence 
(bhamanam)" — rather than the sort of conquest denoted by the 


corresponding expression lokam jayati (cf- 2150115255, Ts 


Although bhuvana- is usually said to mean ‘world’, lexico- 
graphers differ with regard to particulars.” According to Monier- 
Williams, “being, living creature, man, mankind” have, for some reason 
or other, to precede “world, earth ; place of being, abode ;” according 
to Apte?! the ‘meanings are “orld, the earth, heaven, being, man..." 
Grassman” gave : “Wesen” (being, either living or lifeless) ; "world". 
Geldner's! translations lack consistency. In Whbitney's Atharvaveda" 
the term is alternately translated by "being" CAV 5, 11, 4), "exis: 
tence” (10,8, 7 ; 11, 4, 22), “creation”, "existing things" (4, 11, 2) ete. 
In Lakshman Sarup's translation of the Nirukta! 7, 25, which in 
explanation of RY 10, 88, 1, bhármane bhivanaya deva dhármanehbám-- 
Cl me doubt, incorrectly, has bharanaya ca bhavanaya (fur- 


— 


द pe to my publication on loka-, fne 10, supra. 

TUM, he following quotations are also to illustrate part of the above 

ES on oom 
4 z TA Wörterbuch zum Rig-Veda, col. 941. 

395). . K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda übersetzt, 3 vols. (Cambridge, Masse 


17. W.D.Whitney—Ch. R. Lanman, Atharva-Veda Samhita, (6800011१8४ | 


Mass., 1905). 
18, Delhi-Varanasi-Patna edition, 1962. 
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thering) ca dha@ranaya ca these words are rendered by “(mainte- 
nance), existence (, and support)" ; in 10, 46 (RV 10, 114, 4) bhuvana- 
is said to mean “universe”; the plural is translated by “worlds” 
(7, 29) ; "created beings" (10, 26). It is therefore, to a certain extent, 
intelligible that Lommel? concluded that it is so difficult to deter- 
mine the wide bhuvana- concept that one might be tempted to render 
it etymologically and say it is the Greek physis which is, according to 
the context in which it occurs, translated, inter alia, by "natural form 
or constitution of a person or thing as the result of growth; the regular 
order of nature; nature ; creation ; creature etc." “However, although 
both words have the root bhu- in common, the suffix of the Greek 
word (-si- from -ti-) has a connotation of its own (the idea conveyed 
by the root is realized as an actuality)?! which may not be over- 
looked. The question with which we are confronted is, in a few words, 
this : What is the nuclear or central meaning of the term of which 
the ‘meanings’ appearing in translations or dictionaries are contextual 
variants? Thatis, what is the definition of the Vedic concept for 
which the term bhuvana- was the symbol? 

Etymologically speaking, the term bhávana- may have expressed, 
as a centralor nuclear meaning, "the place of becoming," an idea 
which may include that of "place (or, persons) in which becoming 
(prospering, growing, being, existing) takes place, or has taken place”: 
This is not widely different from the explications found in commen- 
taries (e.g.on AV 18, 1, 17): bhavanty atra pranino 'praumina$ ceti 
bhuvanam, or (on AV 2, 1, 3) bhavanti, sattam labhante utpadyantes 
One might compare, e.g., $&yana- which does not only mean "the act 
of lying down or resting,” but also "a couch, bed, sleeping-place" ; 
deva-yajana- "place of worship or offering" (cf. OPers. a-yadana- 
“place of worship" ; vrjána- (incidentally vfjana-) “enclosure, cleared 
or fenced place", esp. “sacrificial enclosure", but also "pasture or 
camping ground, settlement, town or village and its inhabitants” ; 
dhüvana- "place of execution” ; sthana- “place of standing or staying, 
any place, locality, abode, site, house etc.” It may be observed that 
the verb bhg-, though expressing the general sense of “becoming, 


19. The meaning no doubt is “in order to maintain and sustain the world” 
(double dative ; cf. RV 9, 83, 3). 

20. H. Lommel, in the periodical Numen 2, (Leiden, 1955), p. 204. 

21. J. Holt, Les noms d'action en '-sis' (-tis), Thesis Aarhus, 1940 ; compare 
also 5, Liebert, Das Nominalsuffix -ti- im Altindischen, (Lund, 1940). 

22. See, e.g., W. D. Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar, (Leipzig, 1924), § 1150, 
sn. 1; J. Wackernagel—A. Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik, II, 2, (Gottingen, 
1954), p. 186. 
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"being not taken as inherent in a creature, but a, 
cumstances and is of a temporary 
ction with subjects which modern 
man would regard as inanimate, nO hard-and-fast ling being, 
in Vedic times, drawn between the living and the lifeless.” Thus 
it reads, RV 10, 110, 9; VS 29, 34 etc. that the god Tvastar framed 
Heaven and Earth, the Parents, with their forms and bhivanan; 
viva, which here may, of course, include the living as well as the 
lifeless. Part of the phrases containing the term bhuvana- in the 
singular contributed no doubt to the prominence of the meaning 
e world" (i.e. the universe, and especially the earth, including its 
inhabitants) : definite gods are called lords, herdsmen or kings of 
the bhuvana- (८.४., RV 10, 128 7 ;10,17, 3; 9, 96, 10, etc. ; cf. also 
9, 86, 5; 28; 36 ; SB 3, 3, 4, 14 ; 5, 2, 1, 2,9, 2, 3, 12 ; 9, 4, 1, 16).7 

The relations to the root bhu-, bha- have always been clear, 
For instance, in Nirukta 10, 46 the words RV 10, 114, 4, 56 dam visvam 
bhávanam vi caste are explained: sa imani sarvani bhutany abhi- 
vipasyati, and bhutajatani "classes, various aggregates of existing en- 
tities, esp. of living being of any kind, but also of material entities’ 
and bhntagrama- “the host of beings, entities" are frequent explana- 
tions of bhuvanani (e.g. Sayana on RV 1, 160,2; comm: on. AV 2, 34, 
2 ; Uvata and Mahidhara on VS 13, 18). 

The etymological relation to bhū- and the meaning "place of 
existence" is quite evident in SB 1, 4, 1, 17 kvaham bhavani :: ata eva 
te rracinam bhuvanam “where am I to abide ?' (“what is to become 
of me ?)" :: "To the east of this river be thy abode” (Eggeling). In 
VS 13,18; $B 7, 4, 2, 7 Aditi who is identified with bhu- "the earth 
as place and substance" and the likewise etymologically related bhumi- 
"the earth as soil" is also said to support visva- bhuvana- (bhutagrama-, 
Uvata and Mahidhara)" The term is otherwise associated with a 


springing, being” ( | 
being which is dependent on cir 
nature"). is also used in conne 


23. Cf. Grassmann, Wörterbuch, col. 942. 

24. Irefer to my book Die Religionen Indiens, I (Stuttgart, 1960), p. 29. 

25. The singular and the collective, so-ctlled plural may occur in the same 
sentence: RY 6, 58,2 where Pusan is glorified, being bhtivane viéve drpitah 
and looking attentively at the bhtivana. 

26. A brief survey of the ‘meanings’ of bhuta- 1s given by F. Edgerton, in The 
beginnings of Indian Philosophy, (London, 1965), p. 342.—Cf., e,g., also TB 2, 4, 8, 5; 
2, 5, 1, 5; 3,7, 10,4 ; 3, 7, 9, 9. 

27. According to VS 9, 5 ; SB 5, 1, 4, 4, iddm vigvam bhivanam (bhutajatam, 
Uvata) is settled on the earth: “all being" (Eggeling). The same explication 
(bhutajatani “sorts of beings") is given on VS 9, 24. Cf. also VS 11,23; 

B 6, 3, 3, 19. 
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derivative of bhū- in RV 10, 149, 3 &martasya bhávanasya bhund 
"with the abundance (aggregate) of ...” 


In AV 4, 11, 1 visvam bhüvanam is, no doubt, a comprehensive 
term comprising the tripartite universe and the six directions and 
their ‘contents’ ; thus in 10, 7, 35 it is the whole of creation which has 
entered the skambha- or frame of the universe; in 10, 8, 7 it is said 
to have been generated, in 13 this process 15 ascribed to Prajapati, 
the lord of creatures, who 19, 20, 3 is bhüvanasya pátih ; but 4, 26, 5 
visva bhuvanani “all teings” are said to be within heaven and earth 
(cf. 11, 2, 11), and 7, 87, 1. they are shaped by Rudra who entered the 
herbs and plants. The mystic or primeval cow which is one-footed, 
two-footed, four-footed, eight-footed etc. is called “a series (pankti-) 
of bhüvana- from which flow the oceans" (9, 10, 21; 13, 1, 42), i.e., 
of “a place of existence and creation,” 


For this frequent combination of bhuvana- with vifva-, the 
adjective for analytical and enumerative totality, as opposed to sarva- 
which refers to synthetical totality, completeness, wholeness and 
integrality, compare also RV 1, 73, 8, vigsvam bhüávanam "all existence", 
followed by "heaven and earth (and) the intermediate space," cf. 5, 
85, 3 ; 10, 125, 8 ; 1, 102, 8 and 9, 110, 9 (climax) ; 2, 27, 4, combining 
with “what moves and stands". It is large and wide (1, 108, 2), the 
whole of creation, the whole universe as far as the sun shines (1, 92, 
4;4,14,2;7, 76, 1). However, in 10, 107, 8 it is the world with the 
exception of the heavens (svah). In 1, 113, 4-6 (plur.) ; 1, 123, 2 
(sing.) the expression applies to living beings which are said to wake 
up ; protection against visva- bhuvana- no doubt means against “all 
creatures (living in the world)" (1, 134, 5, cf. Sayana); cf. 1, 31, 2; 
3, 46, 2; 10, 17, 1 ; 10, 37, 9. 


Sometimes no clear distinction between animate and inanimate 
is made: 8, 97, 14 all bhuvanani and heaven and earth tremble for 
fear ; cf. 10, 27, 22. Cf. also 10, 82, 6 etc. In 1, 154, 4 the threefold 
earth and heavens are followed by bhivanani 2187 ;1, 64, 3, analyzes 
the idea in ‘heavenly’ and ‘terrestrial’ ; in 1, 35, 5 this phrase obviously 
denotes an idea of wider compass than 'races of men'. For the plural 
see also RV 2, 3, 1:2, 10,4; 3, 55, 19; 3, 62,9; 7, 13, 3; 8, 51, 4 etc. ; 
PB 12, 13,32. In places such as VS 9, 24 (cf. TS 1,7, 10 ; AV 8, 20, 8) 
"the impluse of vigour spread over heaven, earth and all beings-in-the 


enemy 


28. See Die Religionen Indiens, I, pp. 33, 181, 
VIJ (1967) 7 
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world (viva bhüvanani) as sovereign” the explication sarvani bhuta- 
ती is no doubt adequate. See also RV 1, 108, 1; VS 4, 30, 
where Soma is described as "approaching" (or pervading : Mabidhara) 
all beings in the world ("all living creatures”, Griffith). The Words 
RV 2, 40, 5 vi$vany anyd bhávana jajana are explained by the comm, 
om TB 2, 8, 1, 6 as somah ... osadhidvara ... utpadayamasa ; JUB 3, 4, 
3, 6; 7 bhuvanadi sarvam is on the other hand meant to indicate the 
whole universe. 


That bhuvana- may also refer to the “inhabitants of creation”, 
i.e. to the "living creatures, mankind, or man”, is, on the one hand, a 
corollary of the absence of a hard-and-fast boundary between the 
living and the lifeless and, on the other hand, a semantic phenomenon 
of the same type as the use of the English room in the sense of ‘people 
in a room’; of house in ‘the House was excited by the news’: the 
French le monde ‘world; people’ (from Lat. mundus "the world, 
universe, the inhabitants of the earth, mankind”) is in dialects also 
used for "a single individual.’ Comparable Sanskrit examples are: 
grama- "an inhabited place; the inhabitants of a place"; sarthg- 
"caravan (travelling company of traders)", but Mbh. 3, 61, 117 “the 
people belonging to the caravan" : tathobta tena sarthena ...pratyuvaca 
-:-janapada- "the place, station, abode of men, people, subjects ; 
country, kingdom" and (sg. or plur.) "nation, people, subjects of a 
ruler" ; vrjana- (see above, cf., e.g., RV 10, 42, 10). Thus, this whole 
bhuvanam gathered after hearing the news that Tvastar's daughter is 
to be married (RV 10, 17, 1). Also, in connection with Prajapati, “who 
rejoices in his offspring (prajaya)”, the phrase bhivanani visva may 
first and foremost refer to the living creatures. 
Interestingly enough, the gandharva who, in all probability, was 
a genius concerned with conception and procreation anda guardian 
of the womb,” is in AV 2, 2, 1 and 2 described bhivanasya pátih. I 
venture to prefera literal translation "lord of the place of becoming, 
of growth” to the commentator's prthivyadilobasya vrstyadina 
posakah. As is well known, the term pati- was used to indicate the 
personal aspects of divine powers manifesting themselves ina special 
field or sphere: ksetrapati-, asapati- etc. However, the same 
phrase applies (cf. AV 13, 3, 7) to the ruddy one (the sun) considered 


29. See E, Gamillscheg, 
p- 93, for other examples. 


30. Compare Die Religionen Indiens; I, p. 101. 
91. Ibid., p. 37. गा 


Franzósische Bedeutungslehre, (Tübingen, 1051), 
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the lord of the universal place of becoming (cf. 18, 1, 1 where the 
ruddy one is said to have generated this all) and RY 10, 128, 7 to 
a creator god who, according to Sayana—explaining bhuvanasya by 
krtsnasya bhutajatasya—is identical with Indra in the corresponding 
stanza AV 5, 3, 9 where Savitar seems to be meant. Modern commen- 
tators?? have not dwelt on the phrase bhuvanasya pati- "lord of the field 
of creation" when used in connection with Soma (RV 9, 31, 6; 
9, 97, 56; cf. 40) and explained by Sayana as bhutajatasya svamin- 
palaka-. In view of the general function of the god who is a king of 
plants and herbs, of the waters and of gods and men, the power which 
gives life to all beings and the vital element in them,? the probabilities 
are that the emphasis here also is on the live part of creation. Soma 
indeed is “the life-giving power manifesting itself in the cyclical 
Processes of fertility, the fluid Principle of continuity of life......", 
his realm “the whole cosmos viewed in the perspective of the 
cyclical recurrent process of growth, decay, new growth, in which 
process he manifests his royal power.” Cf. RV 9, 86, 5, visvasya 
bhávanasya rajasi ; 28, 36, 37 ;% 46; 9, 86, 30:9, 94, 3. The same 
divine power is (RV 9, 83, 3) said to bear the bhuvanani which, in my 
opinion, is "the beings" (cf. Sayana) rather than "the worlds" 
(Geldner, Renou). 


When the gods are said to rule bhuvanasya (RV 10, 63, 8) this 
means, no doubt, "the whole world", as appears also from the addition 
viSvasya sthatüár jágata$ ca mántavah, but the context does not 
prevent us from considering that this world is the field of the 
activity of the gods which is the cause of its growth and prosperity ; 
on the contrary, the gods are addressed as setting their hearts on 
(the well-being of) all that stands and moves and implored to protect 
those speaking. 


It is in harmony with the etymological meaning of the term that 
it is frequently used in passages dealing with creation, disposition, 
arrangement or development of the world. Thus, Agni is stated in RV 
3, 16, 4 to create visva bhávana (cf. RV 7, 5, 7) which, therefore, may 


— 


32. K.F. Geldner, Der Rig-veda, III, (Cambridge, Mass., 1951) ; S. S. Bhawe, 


.The Soma-hymns of the Rgveda, II, (Baroda, 1960); L. Renou, Etudes védiques 


et püninéennes, VIII and 1X, (Paris, 1961). 

33. See, Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 65. 

34. J. C. Heesterman, The ancient Indian royal consecration, (Thesis, 
Utrecht, 1957). p. 75. 

35. H. Lommel, ‘Konig Soma’, Numen 2 (Leiden, 1955), 196 ff, 
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be regarded as the place in which the creative energy of the goq 
manifests itself ; 2, 23, 17 (VS 29, 9) the primeval fashioner Tvastars 
(cf. 3, 55, 19) is said to have created Brhaspati out of all beings 
or creatures; in RY 4. 42, 3 the same god has prolacei and urged on 
all beings and entities." Compare also RJ 2, 35, 2; 2, 40, 5 and 10, 45, 6, 
visvasya ketúr bhávanasya gárbhah (Agni) ; RV 1, 164, 36, where even 
primeval beings (rsis or Angirases) are engaged in distributing the 
seed of the ‘world’. Agni Vai$vanara places his germ (garbham) in 
the beings (bhuvanesu RV 3. 2, 10, cf. 10, 21, 8, where, in all probability, 
the plants are meant) ; RV 1, 157, 5 the A$vins perform the Same act 
with regard to the female animals (and) all beings, which are, here, 
places characterized by creation. Compare RV 7, 33, 7 where a three. 
fold divine power is said to bring its semen (retah) into the ‘worlds’ 
(bhuvanesu) which, according to Sayana, are heaven, earth and inter- 
mediate space: 10, 82, 3 (in connection with Vi$vakarman, the 
creator) ; 10, 82. 6 (cf. 7, 101 4) "the One on which visvani bhávanani 
(not only living beings, as is supposed by Geldner) are founded,” 
Other places of interest are RV 1, 164, 13; 6, 70, 1; 7, 82, 5; 10, 72, 
7; 10, 81, 1; 4, 10, 88, 2;5;12; 10, 110. 9 ; 10, 128, 7, VS 17,99. 
Compare, e.£, also TS 3, 1, 4, 3 bhávanasya retah “seed of being 
(existence)" ; 4, 7, 11, 2 bhauvana- “offspring of bkuvana-” and similar 
expressions. TS 4, 2, 9, 6 ábhud ४१८७ visvasya bhüvanasya vdjinam 
"there has come into being this abundance of generative power? 
of all the world" ; TS 1, 7, 10, 1 vdjasyedám prasavá (“the instigation 
of generative power’) d babhuve má ca visva bhivanani sarvátah ; 
the world emanated by Prajapari, all that the First Principle 
emanated is bhuvanam (PB 4, 1, 15; sarvam jagat, comm. ; JUB 
4,22, 12 £). The term is, however, applied also to the ‘universe’ 
consisting of the sun, the months, the seasons, the three lokas (PB 4, 
6,3) “Aditi (the earth, co i.m.), on which this universe of life has 
settled' is Griffith's? translation of VS 9,5...... yásyam ४८७ visvam 
bhávanam  avivéía. Cf. also 13, 18. There can be no doubt 


36. See W. Norman Brown, 'The creation myth of the Rig Veda', JOAS 62 
(1942) 85 ff. 

37. Compare S&yana ; Geldner's interpretation seems less probable. 

38. For vajinam, which, here,is substantivated, see J. Wackernagel—A: 
Debrunner, Altindische Grammatik, II, 2, (Gottingen, 1954), p. 350; for 29614: 
compare my Aspects of early Visnuism, Utrecht, 1954, pp. 48 ff. ; R. T. H. Griffith, 
The texts of the White Yajurveda, (Benares, 1927), p. 142 (VS 13, 39), translates the 
word by “energetic spirit”. 

39. Griffith, op. cit., p. 85. 
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whatever that in the cosmogony of RY 10,149, 3 the ‘world of the 
gods’ is meant; "afterwards (i.e. after the earth etc.) the other 
(part of creation which is) worthy of worship came into existence 
with the multitude of the ‘immortal’ world (&martasya bhüvanasya 
bhuná), i.e. “of the loka called heaven" (Sayana). In connection 
with cosmological and other phenomenal events or situations, the 
bhávanani viva, RV 1,164, 13 ; 14, are said to stand or to have been 
placed on the wheel of the year. 

In AV 2, 34, 2, which is to accompany the sacrifice of an animal 
the gods are requested to set free the semen (retah) of **that in which 
becoming takes place" (bhivanasya) and to grant progress to the 
sacrificer. According to the commentary retah refers to the 
victim which is to be left by the gods and which, by means of the 
sacrificial ceremony, will be a cause of productiveness for the whole 
aggregate of beings 

Although ‘“‘world, universe, creation” might be suitable 
translations, the connection of the bhuvana- concept with organic 
life and growth may also be inferred from places such as TB 1, 2, 1, 15 
(ApSS 5, 8, 5) “O Jatavedas, pour here out the seed (retah) of 
creation which will arise from tapas...... ". In AV 13, 1, 14 and 37 
the poet intends to describe or proclaim the navel (i.e. the place 
of origin) of the ruddy one (the sun) in the greatness (majesty: 
majmdni) of the bhuvana-. Since the ruddy one is in st. 1 said to 
have generated "this all" (ví$vam idám, ie. the universe), and the 
gods are in st.25 stated to have produced emanations (cf., e.g., also 
st. 52), and since, moreover, the *birth' of the universe from its centre 
or navel is a well-known idea,” here also the connection with the 
etymological sense of bhuvana- seems clear. Tne prayer AV 12, 1, 
3l, md ni paptam bhivane Sisriyanah addressed to the Earth was, 
probably, to prevent the person speaking from losing his points of 
support in the ‘world’ of becoming and creation.“ AV 18, 1,17 
water, wind and herbs are placed in one bhuvanam. 


Not rarely, however, the term clearly applies to living beings or 
to the population of the world : In RV 5, 83, 4 rain refreshes "all the 
world" (i. e., all beings) ; in 5, 40, 5 the bhuvanani are able to perceive ; 
in 6, 5, 2 they are produced by the earth; in 7, 5, 7 they are created 
or generated ; in 4, 51, 5 bhuvanani occurs together with "two-footed 


40. M. Eliade, The Sacred and the Profane, (New York, 1961), p. 44. 
41. Not with H. Beckh, Der Hymnus andie Erde, (Stuttgart, 1934), p. 29: 
der ich so im Weltall fest verankert bin - 
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and four-footed beings, any living being" ; in 4, 53, 4 it is followed by 
bhivanasya prajabhyah “for the creatures of the world” ; in 10, 82,3 
they come to put questions to Viévakarman. In RV 2 35,8 the 
bhuvanani and the plants are said to propagate themselves. However, 
the entities (water, milk etc.) with which the soma is moistened are, 
in all probability, meant in 9, 70, 1. 

It is worthy of attention that these "creatures" are not necessa. 
rily human beings. In RV 4.56, 3 the anonymous creator of heaven and 
earth is called an artist (bhuvanesu); in 1, 109, 6 the gods are included 
(Indra and Agni surpass all other bh.). In RV 1, 98, 2 (Agni lord of 
bh.) the plants also seem to be meant (cf. 2; 6, 12, 33% 6, 5, 2 (the 
earth produces v. bh.) refers chiefly to plants and herbs. 

One might take the singular, with Sayana (bhutajata-), in cases 
such as RV 10, 17, 3 where Pusan is described as the herdsman of the 
bhuvanam, to refer primarily to the living creatures ; 6, 47, 3 (in both 
cases Geldner gives "world"). 

In a prayer addressed to some great gods to fill those speaking 
with the same stem (soma) upon which they feed themselves 
(AV 7,81, 6) these gods are called bhüvanasya gopah “herdsmen 
(protectors) of (the inhabitants of) the world”. The very term 
“herdsman” evokes in the first place the image of a crowd of living 

‘beings which needs tending. The same phrase applies to the sun 
(AV 13, 2, 2), to Pusan (AV 18, 2,54=RV 10, 17, 3; TS 4, 6, 3, 3), 
to Soma and Pusan (RV 2, 40, 1), to the Earth (AV 12, 1, 57), to 
Brahman (PB 25, 18, 5), to Indra and Agni (TB 3, 1,1, 11), to Agni 
(TS 1, 5, 11, 2), to the Vi$ve devah (TB 3. 10, 6, 1); to the stones 
for pressing out the soma (TB 3, 7, 9,1: ApSS 12, 3, 2 where the 
commentary on TB  improbably explains: karmanispadanena 
"lobasya palakah) ; cf. also RV 1, 164, 21; JUB 3,2,2;11;ChU 
4, 3, 6. In SvU. 4, 15 bhuvanasya gopta is followed and explained by 
“the lord of all things, hidden in all beings" (cf. 6, 17). 

The term under examination may therefore indicate the whole 
aggregate of what has come, and is coming, into being. The word 
group bhiivanani rodasi denotes heaven and earth and the world 
(and its inhabitants) between them; in RV 3, 3, 10, Agni, just born, 
is said to have filled these. Hence the statement (1, 160,2) that 
Father (the heaven) and Mother (the earth) protect the bhuvanan? : 
cf. 1, 160, 3. 


42. Cf. also K. F. Geldner—J. Nobel, Der Rig-veda, IV, (Cambridge - 
Mass., 1957), p. 15. 2 j 
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In the ‘hymns’ AV 10, 7 and 10, 8, which exhibit some 
terminological similarities? the phrase bhuvanasya madhye occur in 
st. 38 and 15 respectively in connection with brahma which here is 
considered a “marvellous phenomenon” (cf. KenaU 3, 2) ;* in this 
brahma, which on the waving primordial chaos (salilásya prsthe) 
makes effort (kranta- + loc.) for tapas (in order to Start creation ; 
cf. RV 10, 129,3), rest, in the midst of ‘the place of becoming'- 
"creation" (Whitney—Lanman)-—, all the gods (divine powers) like the 
branches of a tree round about the trunk. Here,the universe, which 
brahman, as the cosmic tree, (cf. KaU 6,1; BAG 15.1 ff.)is to fill 
with creation, is aptly called the bhuvana-. The phrase bhuvanasya 
madhye means, according to the commentator on TB 2, 4, 5, 7 (cf. MS 
4, 12, 6; AV 7, 110, 2) “everywhere” (sarvatra). The hamsa or 
highest self which destroys ignorance etc. is SyU 6, 15 said to be “in 
the midst of this world." According to TS 4, 2, 10, 2 “this ocean, the 
spring of a hundred streams, expanded in the middle of the world”. 
— The sacrificial bed (vedi-) is quite intelligibly* in the middle of 
creation TB 1,2,1, 27; 3. 7,6,4: ApSS 4, 5,1 etc.) Sacrificial 
worship (yajüa-) is VS 23, 62 stated to be bhuvanasya nabhih because 
according to a śruti text (SB 1, 9, 2,5) quoted by the commentaries 
creatures are born from it. Compare TB 3, 9,5, 5. In TB 2, 4, 8, 5 
sacrifice is said to be the womb (garbha-) of creation (bh.). 


An ample discussion of all Vedic occurrences would be a 
superfluity ; yet. attention may be drawn to some other interesting 
places. The translation “world and its inhabitants” seems required 
in cases such as RV 2, 17, 4 where Indra is stated to grow greater or 
higher than visva bhuvana, (the so-called plural form indicating the 
collective idea) ; 2, 34, 4 describing the Maruts as refreshing the world 
(Sayana's explication udakani —cf. Nirukta 10, 34—is incorrect) See 
also 1, 92,9; TS 5,1, 1l. 4. The concrete meaning "world" has, 
however, also a wide area of occurrence. Cf., e.g, RV 1. 164.31 ; 
VS37,17in connection with the sun or the vital breath," which 
travels bhúvanesv antéh ; RV 10, 81, 4; TS4, 7, 13,9. The word 
bhuvana is used to indicate the medium in which the lunar asterisms 


43. L. Renou, Etudes védiques et paninéennes, LI, (Paris, 1956), p. 84, 

44. P.Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, (Darmstadt, 1963), p. 204. y 

45. See M. Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return, (New York, 1954), 
PP: 10 ff, ; Gonda, The Savayajiias, (Amsterdam acad.) p. 293. 

46. Cf. 8. Lévi, La doctrine du sacrifice, (Paris, 1898), pp. 81 f. 

47. See Geldner, op. cit., I, p. 233. 
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V 19,7.1. In RV 4,53,2; KB 21, 4 
‘sky’ and bhuvana- obviously are 


56 
are moving and hastening (A 


divo dharta bhuvanasya prajapatih £ na- 
complementary entities. In TS 4, 2, 11, 1 “all worlds” is complemen- 


tary to mountains and .streams : pra sindhubhyah prá giribhyo 
itvd préndragni visva bhuvanaty anyd, but in TS 5, 5, 9, 3 Rudra is 


mah 
in the waters, in the plants, and to have entered 


said to be in the fire, 
all beings (v. bh.) ; cf. also 1, 3, 14, 3. 

At RV 3,55, 10 c the meaning of the viva bhuvanani known by 
Agni (as a witness) cannot be disconnected from that of dhaman in b 
which refers to Visnu's manifestations or plural presence. The plural 
of the latter terms may have conditioned that of the former : anyhow, 


bhuvana- admits of a plural in another sense than "creatures". Cf, 


also 10, 82, 3. 
The plural may, however, be due, also, to a tendency to emphasize 


the vastness of the world, e. g.. RV 4, 16, 5. Indra filled the heaven and 
earth and surpassed ‘all worlds’ in greatness (pluralis extensivus) ; 8, 
92,6 ; 8, 100, 4 (or "beings? ?); 10, 125,8. Compare also 10, 81, 4 
(creation) ; 9, 84,2; 9, 94,2 “the fields of creation, the (entire) 
universe" ; 9, 86, 30. 

In contradistinction to yamaloka- which is the sphere into which 
the deceased may be admitted, RV 1, 35, 6 uses in connection with 
the heaven known as Yama's world (vitrpater $rhe) the term 


bhuvana-. 

From passages such as JB 1, 105 we are justified in concluding 
that bhuvana- also was a comprehensive term to indicate what is 
often called the tripartite universe, the three lokas heaven, earth and 
intermediate space (together with the quarters of space): devasurava 
esu lokesv aspardhantasmin bhuvane...(devah) imaml lokan ajayan, 
imam eva lobam--., antariksam...amum..., di$ah. From places such as 
RV 1, 143, 4 ; 1, 164, 34 it may indeed be inferred that the bhuvana- 
is larger than the earth; cf. also 1, 185, 5 ; TB 3, 3, 9, 10 (ApSS 2, 
1, 3), from other texts, however, that it is the scene of the life-processes 
in nature and mankind. ‘Rudra, the god of uncultivated nature,” 
is its ruler (2, 33, 9) and father (6, 49, 10); Indra, the god who 
established the cosmos and represents or wields the creative and 
inaugurative energy, its king (3, 46, 2 ; cf. 8, 37, 3) ; soma, the divine 


48, See also Liiders, Varuna, (Gottingen, 1951-59), p. 60, whose interpre 
tation remains uncertain. ‘ 
49, See Die Religionen Indtens, I, p. 89. 
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vital juice, Prajapati, the creator and lord of creatures, Savitar, “the 
Creator of creators”, or Dhatar, the generator and orderer of the 
world, its lords (RV 5, 51,12; TS 3, 4, 8, 6 34, 7, 14, 3 ; 3, 3, 11, 2), 
Dawn, whose light is blessing, its mistress (RV 7, 75, 4). 

In commentaries etc. which were in need of ‘synonyms to 
explain all the words of a text, the differences between bhuvana- 
and other terms for "world" ar: not always observed. Thus, bhuvana- 
is explained by the commentator on PB 4, 1, 15 as sarvam jagat. 
on 4, 6,3, RV 1,164, 36, TB 3, 7, 10, 6as lokah; TB 3, 7, 6, 14 as 
sarvalokah ; 3,9,5,5;3,12, 9, 7 as sarvo lokah and Sarvajagat ; 
visvani bhuvana(ni) is explained by Siyana on RV 2,17, 4; TB2, 
7, 12, 2 as sarvan lokan, similarly 2, 8, 5, 5; vivam bhuvanam, TB 
3, 7, 10, 2 as sarvam jagat and RV 2, 40, 1 as brtsnam jagat; visva 
bhuvanani by Mahidhara on VS 4, 30, as lokan ; bhuvanam alone 
TB 2, 8, 6, 7 as goloka- "cow-world'' ; etc. 
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A FOSSIBLE LIGHT ON THE RELATIVE AGE 
OF YASKA AND FAIANJALI* 


S. D. LADDU 
Dicti.nary Dertt, Deccan College, Pccna-6 


©. It was probably Liebich who in 1891! first took 
exception to the current theory of the priority of Yaska to 
Panini. Later, in 1919," he seems to have abandoned the position he 
rel earlier. But the suspicions were revived by Sko'd in 19263 
by Thieme in 1936* and 19535 and very recently by Mehendale in 
1965. Mehendale has devcted the very first of his Wilson Philological 
Lectures at the Bombay University, entirely to a discussion of this 
problem. It is nct intended here to touch upon the details of 
these earlier discussions. However, much like what appeats implied 
in the methods of the studies of Thieme and Mehendale, it is felt 
that the issue can be taken up with a study of the secular formations 
recorded by Yaska from the grammatical point of view. This fact 
incidentally came to the notice of the present writer during his 
study of the Varitika-s of Katyayana and the Mahabhasya 
of Patafijali from the point of view of the evolution of the formations 
in the usage following the period of Panini. And, while 
the study that is presented here does not expect to build up a theory, 
it may serve to strengthen the suspicions as regards the theory 
of Yaska's priority to Panini, and suggest the line along which 
the study can be developed with the prospect of obtaining 
interesting results. 


ग. In his section on the Primary Formations, Panini by 
the rule ato ‘nupasarge kah (2.2.3), first enjoined the suffix ka 


*Paper presented to tLe Indian Linguistics Section of the 23rd All-India 
Oriental Conference, Aligarh, 1966, 

l. Panini, p. 19. 

2. Zur Einführung etc., II, pp. 28 f. 


3. Papers on Panini, pp. 34, 35, 37, 40. 
EXT 4 ZDMG, 89 (1935) 23-248 


5. His review of Renou's Terminologie grammaticale du sanskrit. published 


in the Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, pp. 46-49. y F 
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as deriving forms from any a-ending root not preceded by an upasarga 
but having a karman as the upapada. However, in the case of the 
NJstha-, he detected forms showing the same suffix attached to it 
although it was preceded by any subanta. So he formed the rule, 
šupi sthah (3. 2. 4). 


Now, as a general rule, all. these forms carried the agent-sense 
according to kartari krt (3.4. 67). But in addition to this (ca), 
Katyayana noted in his usage forms made out of the same units as 
mentioned by Panini in supi sthah but carrying the action-sense 
as well. Hence he framed the varttiba, supi stho bhave ca (8.2.4. 1), 
there. The actual examples supplied by Pararijali of this additional 
usage are: abhuttha-, ‘the rising up of a rat or rats’, $yenottha-, ‘the 
rising up of a falcon’ and é£alabhottha-, ‘the rising up of a moth or 
grasshopper’. In the case of the first, even a connected usage is 
supplied by Pataiijali as abhüttho vartate (1I. 98. 3). 


But, after this first varttiba oa supi sthah, Katyayana tells us in 
the second varttika, by way of an improved suggestion, that the need 
to derive the wanted form: could be served (siddham), without going 
in for a change in the wording of the rule of Panini just by 
‘interpreting’ the very rule, by resorting to the device of yoga- 
vibhaga (3.2.4.2, yosavibhagat siddham). On splitting the rule 
of Panini into sup: and sthah, its second section, sthah, technically 
stood for (supi) sthah (kah) (cf. Patj. IL. 98. 8, sthas ca ko bhavati 
supi iti, and vielded tha desired for.n: in the action-sense that 
were not obtained earlizr by the whole rule of Panini in an 
unsplit form." 


2; However, while Katyavana’s intention of obtaining the 
additional desired forms was met by this device of yoga-vibhaga, the 


6. References to Patafijali are to the 3-volume edition of Kielhorn (Bombay, 
1996), by volume, page and liae. 


7. The way is this: “On splitting the rule, it (i.e. the ka after Nsthü-) is 
extricated from the agent(-sense), but, at the same time, is not made to denote 
another (specific) sense ; hence, as (there is the axiom that) “‘suffixes whose, 
significance is not specified (are to be taken to) become expressive of the 
inherent significance’, it shou!d be taken to denote the inh. sig. ... ... and that 
being expre sive of the inb. sig. (which relating to the root is always 'action"), 


* should be denoting action.” (Cf. 2811. 12. 93. 9-12: yoga-vibhagad ayam hartur 


apakrsyate, na cünyasminn artha adiévate, ‘nirdistarthas ca pratyayah svarthe 
bhivanvi iti svarthe bhavisyaci..... so ‘sau svarthe bhavan bhüve bhavigyati). 
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same device became instrumental, incidentally or secondarily, to 
sanction other formations as well, all of which were probably not 
intended by Katyayana. The first section of the split-up rule, viz., 
supi, which we would now examine, meant, in the words of Fataiijali 
(with anuvrtti from the previous rule, 3. 2. 3, ato nupasarge bah) : 
“supi catah ko bhaveti (II. 98. 6-7); and that became capable of 


establishing— 


not: the agent-forms (like sama-stha- or asana-stha-) with 
ba ‘only after Wstha- having a subantopapada, as by 
Panini’s undivided rule (3.2.4.), supi sthah (kartari) 
(kah) ; 

but : the agent-forms (like kaccha-pa-, kataha-pa- and dvi-pa-) 
with ka ‘after any drending root’ (like Npa-) having a 
subantopapada. These latter forms are supplied by 
Pataiijali and dissolved by him, respectively, as kacchena 
pibati, katahena pibati and dvabhyam pibati (IL. 98. 7-8). 


Thus, by ato ‘nupasarge kah (3.2.3), the form baccha-pa- 
could be derived by Panini (if he used it) apparen:ly only as Raccham 
pati (or pibati); but by supi (the first section of 3.2. 4.), it was 
derived by Patafijali as Racchena pibati (or even pati). Not only 
that; two more forms similarly showing a tftiyanta upapada were 
supplied by Patafijali in illustration of the split-portion, supi. That 
shows that forms of this type had a large frequency in his usage. 


But, as for Katyayana, his express intention related only to 
derive additionally forms in the egent-sense from ~/stha- with 
subantopapada-s ; and to that new development alone which he wanted 
to sanction by his first varttika, does he refer in his second varttika 
as being siddha by resorting to the yoga-vibhaga and by the second 
element sthah. He did not also mean to relate the first element, supi 
with ‘any’ a-ending root, as Patañjali wanted to do to get sanctioned 
the other type of development that he observed in the usage of his 
times. The context of the first varttika does not permit us to suppose 
that Katyayana had such a view in mind. 


3. Curiously enough, both the etymologies of kaccha-pa- ate 
found given by Yaska in the Nirukta (4.18) : kacchapah kaccham 
pati. kacchena pati iti va. kacchena pibati iti vd. That means, that 


8, Ed. Sarup, p. 82. 
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Raccha-pa-, dissolved as bacchena etc (by rule supi} was probably not 
used by Panini or Katyayana, but was used by Yaska and Pataiijali. 
This accords with the theory tbat Yaska was later than Panini and 
Katyayana, and nearer to Patafijali in time.? 


4, However, it does nct appear likely that forms showing a 
subantopapada, any root and the suffix ka were not entirely unknown 
or used, by Panini, although he did not derive ther. For, such forms 
are of common occurrence in Sanskrit literature And. at least one such 
form, pada-pa- ‘a tree’ (from padaih pibati iti), is found, on a random 
look at the vocabulary, used by Panini himself (4. 3. 119) : ksudra- 
bhramara-vatara-padapad añ). In early literature, pada-pa- in this 
Sense is attested in the Manusmrti (8.246) and in a v.l. at the 
Mahabharata 12. 83. 4b. This, then, is an instance of a form that 
Panini knew and used but still did not derive by means of a rule ; that 
leads us to suspect more instances of the type. 


As, therefore, Panini's silence on a linguistic'phenomenon dces not 
necessarily prove his ignorance or non-use of it, but points, probably, 
to its absence in his usage as a wide or common characteristic that can 
lead to a generalised statement, it cannot be said definitely that 
Panini did not derive forms like kaccha-pa- etc. At best, it can be 
said that he did not have those ‘particular’ forms in his vocabulary. 


5. Though kaccha- is used by Panini twice (4. 2, 126, 133, 
once, probably as the name of a region, 4. 2. 133), among the muni- 
traya, kaccha-pa-is met only with Patarijali who uses it five times 
and once its feminine, kaccha-pi-, also (Il. 219. 4). In early literature 
kacchapa- is found used in the Mahabharata (1.25. 17), Manusmrti 
(1. 44, 12.42) and the Gautama-Dharmasütra (17.25). dvi-pa- is used 
in the Mahabharata, Ramayana and Manusmrti (7 192). bataha-pa- is 
attested nowhere. 


6. Attempts at deriving these forms are closely connected 
with efforts at understanding their meanings. About kataha-pa- and 
dvi-pa- there is no difficulty ; they can mean, respectively, as 
explained by Patafijali (supra), ‘one who drinks with a sauce-pan. 
and ‘one who drinks with two (organs, viz. the proboscis and the 
mouth), (hence) an elephant.’ 


In baccha-pa, 


(a) the element °pa- can stand for the root 4/ra- (pib) ‘to drink’, 
as taken by Patafijali ; 


— 


9. Cf. Liebich, Panini, p. 19. 
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(b) or for the root ./pa- ‘to protect’ ; 
(c) kaccha- can mean ‘(a) the mouth or 
(d) or ‘the watery ground or morass : 
(e) kaccha^ can stand for baccham (accusative) ; 


(f) or for hacchena (instrumental). 


(b) the shell cf a tortoise’ 


To enter into an examination of the above with a view to deciding 


the probable elements forming the basis of the compound-form and 
thus, on the ultimate meaning of the form, is obviously a complicated 


matter which must be left out of the present paper. 

7. The present paper may, however, be taken to have brought to 
the fore certain evidences that point to the priority of Panini to 
Yaska, viz. : 

(i) that Panini did not have many forms like baccha-pa- in his 
usage; 

(ii) that, although Katyüyana's device of yoga-vibhüga was 
theoretically capable of it, Katyayana probably did noz 
intend to derive kaccha-pa-, kataha-pa- and dvi-pa- with 
the subantopapadas, bacchena, batahena and dvabhyam ; 

(iii) that Patafijali derived the forms with the subantcpapada-s : 
and, 

iv a lv i 7 

(iv) a ie derived kaccha-pa- with a karmopapaca 

cf. Panini’s 3.23) as well as with a subaniopapada. 


SVAPNAVASAVADATTA—A STUDY IN THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


R. B KULSHRESHTHA 
Head of the Depit. of English, M. N. College, 


Visnagar (Gujarat) 


Bhasa, the most illustrious predecessor of Kalidasa, has long since 
acclaimed for his profound psychological understanding of 
human personality. Meerwarth, for instance, observed in 1917, that 
“in psychological subtlety Bhasa is almost modern.’? A.D. Pusalker 
observed most pertinently that “most of the characters in these plays 
are psychological studies." And, A. S. P. Ayyar? cited many, 
examples in evidence of Bhasa’s deep psychological insight into 
characteis, Yet, not much effort has been made to explore, in his 
dramas, hidden desires and motives, the importance of which has 
caused revolutionary changes in modern psychology Svapnavasava- 


datta, the masterpiece of Bhasa, presents a good case for such 
a probing, 


been 


It is a well-known fact that artistic productions are gold mines 
for modern psychologists and psychiatrists who have eviaced keen 
interest in creative arts, particularly literature. Bhasa belongs to 
that group of creative artists who, on the basis of their special 
sensitivity and intuitiveness, have unravelled the conflices and 
emotionaldisturbances that rage furiously ia the theatre of human 
mind. Historically, it is very significant to note that what 
psychologists and psychiatrists achieved in the last few decades had 
already been anticipated in the dramatic works of playwrights of ancient 
India, especially, in the works cf Bhasa. At a later period or 
simultaneously, we cannot definitely say, similar Operations were 
pertormed by playwrights in the ancient Greece. The tragedies of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides depict penterating insights into 
the innermost recesses of the human mind. In England in the 
sixteenth century, Shakespeare, no less than Indian or Greek 


— 


1, A. M. Meerwarth, ‘The dramas of Bhüsa :a literary study’, 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, NS, 13 (1917 ) 261 ff. ; see, p. 278. 


2. Bhasa—A Study, (Bombay, 1940), p. 89. 
3, A.S.P. Ayyar, Bhasa, (Madras, 1942), pp, 255-60, 
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dramatists, portrayed on an epic scale a concatenation of emotionally 
and mentally disturbed personalities. 


The modern concept of unconscious motivation was first 
developed by Freud. He assumed the existence of an unconscious 
part of the mind beneath the conscious. The unconscious functioned 
more powerfully than the conscious since it contained a vast reservoir 
of potent psychic forces of which man was completely ignorant, 
Man’s unfulfilled desires and urges, according to Freud, do not 


extinguish but recede deeper into the region of the unconscious, only 
to surprise him in an inalert condition. Many of these unsatisfied 


desires szek expression in dreams, while others remain concealed in 
the unconscious region. Sometimes certain unwanted, disturbing or 
painful unconscious urges are held in check by what Freud called 
"censor', as a consequence of which many undesirable and embarrassing 
urges are repressed or prevented from reaching the conscious plane. 
These repressions, Freud believed, are the primary cause of mental and 
emotional disturbances. 


If we look at the hero of Svapnavasavadatta in the light of 
Freudian theory we will find that Udayana is a victim of repressed 
desires. Udayana, the King of Vasta, was a romantic lover and his 
romance with Vasavadatta, the charming princess of Avanti, had 
woven many legends around him. He was a royal personage of 
artistic temperament. In his younger days he had distinguished 
himself in painting the viesaka mark on the forehead, in wreathing 
ever-fresh garlands, and in music which enchanted wild elephants. 
While teaching music to Vasavadatta, Udayana had fallen head over 
heels in love with her and at length eloped with her to his kingdom. 
Both were fervently attached to each other. 


Bhasa introduces Udayana in the Svapnavasavadatta as being 
very much dejected and grieved over the reported death of 
१7६६०००१७७. And, though he had been married to Padmavati, his 
mind was still bound up to Vasavadatta. He ccnfesses privately to his 
‘boon companion, Vasantaka : 


पद्मावती बहुमता मम यद्यपि रूपशीलमाधुर्येः । 
वासवदत्ताबद्धं न तु तावन्मे मनो हरति॥ IV. 4 


4, The references are to the edition of the work by C. R. Deodhar, ००78, 
3rd edn., 1936, (Poona Oriental Series No. 27), F 
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But, he will never open out his mind and heart: na khalu na khalu 
brayama, Rather, he would suppress his feelings and desires. Nor does 
society warrant such exihibition. The very name of Avanti evokes in 
him a host of sad memories : 

स्मराम्यवन्त्याधिपतेः सुतायाः 
प्रस्थानकाले स्वजनं स्मरन्त्या: । 
वाष्पं प्रवृत्तं नयनान्तलग्नं 
स्नेहान्ममँवोरसि पातयन्त्याः ॥ 
अपि च, 
वहुशोऽप्युपदेशेषु यया मामीक्षमाणया । 
हस्तेन स्रस्तकोणेन कतमाकाशवादितम्‌ || V. 5-6 


But Udayana has to subdue them. When Padmavati was asked 
to request the King to instruct her in the lute, she says that she had 
made that request, already, but the King suddenly grew silent and 
moody : अभणित्वा किञ्चिद्‌ दीर्घ निःश्वस्य तृष्णीकः dui (p. 24). 


Then asked Vasavadatta : “What do you gather from that?” 


Padmavati replied: तर्कयाम्यार्याया वासवदत्ताया गुणान्‌ स्मृत्वा दक्षिणतया ममाग्रतो 
न रोदितीति। (p. 24). 


Smitten with passions of past love, Udayana feels desolate and 
lonely. His is an embittered soul. Nothing would assuage his 
troubled mind. He knows what it is to love and to be loved. He 
is keenly alive to the Pangs of separation. He stops the Vidusaka from 
molesting the bees, for, 

मदुमदकला मधुकरा मदनार्ताभिः प्रियाभिरुपगुढा: । 


पादन्यासविषण्णा वयमिव कान्तावियुक्ताः eru IV.3 


Tbe haunting memory of Vasavadatta reminds him of the 
pleasant hours spent with her. Her name comes spontaneously to his 
lips because, 


ततो वाणी तथैवेयं पूर्वाभ्यासेन निस्सृता । IV.5 


Quite impossible it is for him to forget the deep-rooted affection 
for Vasavadatta. Grief, instead of subsiding, revives anew every time 
it is recollected : 

दुःखं त्यक्तुं बद्धमूलो$नुरागः स्मृत्वा स्मृत्वा याति दुःखं नवत्वम्‌ | IV. 6 


From these illustrations we conclude that Udayana is a torn 
Personality tormented by unsatisfied desires which remain deep- 


Seated in his subconscious, What are these ungratified “desires? 
VIJ V (1967) 9 
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Whence and how do they arise ? What is their purpose ? Why does 
Udayana feel troubled of them ? The answer to these and several 
other questions could be obtained by making an analysis of 
Udayana's dream which he had in the Fifth Act. 


It has been rightly said that dreams form "the royal road to the 
interpretation of the unconscious." They furnish valuable data for 
certain impulses that are suppressed Or unsatisfied in waking life, 
According to Freud's theory "the dream represents the fulfilment of 
a wish, often of a concealed wish repressed from consciousness during 
waking life, and expressed in the dream symbolically by a series of 
dream-pictures, thoughts, and actions." From the earliest days, the 
dream has perplexed man, anda huge literature on the mature and 
interpretation of dreams has grown. In Chaucer's famous Nonne 
Prestes Tale two opinions on the origin of dreams are expressed. The 
first is put in the mouth of Dame Pertelote who observes that dreams 
are caused by excess of humours : 

Swevenes engendren of replecciouns, 
And oft of fume, and of complecciouns, 
Whan humours been to habundant in a wight. 


The second is put forth by Chauntecleer who thinks that dreams 
are sent by some supernatural power and signify some terrible 
calamity : 

Faire Pertelote so deere, 

By swiche ensamples olde mais tow leere, 
That no man sholde been to recchelees 

Of dreams, for I seye thee douteless, 

That many a dreem ful soore is far to drede. 


The third theory which regards dreams as meaningless is also 
referred to in the same tale of Chaucer. Cato, the Latin writer, 78 
credited to have said: "Ne do no fors cf dremes", ie. Give no 
importance to dreams. Cicero, in his poem On Divination, wrote: 
“Dreams are not entitled to any credit or respect whatever. The 
modern psychodynamic theory of dreams was propounded by Freud 
who “took the position that dreams are completely meaningful, that 
they are highly symbolic, and that basically they are wish-tulfilling: 
That is, the dream is directed toward the satisfaction of deep 


5. A.G. Tansley, The New Psychology and its Relation to Life, (London, 3 
1929), p. 133. 3 
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unconscious needs.” This is the most Satisfying exposition of 
dreams. 


Bhasa, the supreme master of his craft, now unfolds befcre us 
the Dream Scene in a superb manner. There is no doubt the 
Scene “must have been his most brilliant success on the stage.” 
This is not a mere stroke of luck but “contrived with as much 
imagination as ing-nuity.” The very title Svapnavasavaditta (‘the 
Vision of "asavaditta") ind.cates that the dream forms the magnum 
opus of the drama. Both in conception and in execution the Dream 
scene is the summit of the drama. The whole movement of the 
drama irom the very outset is directed towards this artfully designed 
Scene. Bhasa’s aim was, obviously, to make a scientific study of the 
subconscious mind of Udayana. He was perfectly aware of the 
technique which has now opened up an entirely new continent of 
the mind. Moreover, Bhasa’s presentation of the dream is not crude 
and primitive as in William Langland’s The Vision of Piers Plowman, 
a poem of the fourteenth century. It is as realistic and artistic as 
Lady Macbeth’s sleep-walking. 


At the commencement of the Fifth Act we are told that the 
nuptial rites have aroused memories of Vasavadatta in the King and 
that Padmavati has developed severe headache due to which she had 
retired to her bed in the Samudragrhaba. Visavadatta is called 
forth to relieve the pain of the princess. The king is also informed. 
Padmavati, however, does not go to her bed in the Samudragrhaka 
and the King accompanied by the jester enters there to find in the 
dim light of the lamp a bed spread without any furrows. It is very 
unfo:tunate that critics have not realized the significance of the 
name ‘Samudragrhaka. Even Kalidasa has imitated it blindly 
without grasping its special significance. Literally, it means ‘ocean: 
pavilion’ but metaphorically it symbolizes the subconscious in which 
the mind of Udayana is submerged. This analogy is beautifully 
explained by Swami Akhilananda who says: "According to Freud, 
Jung, and others, the greater portion of the mind is actually 
submerged, unknown to every one of us. Hindus agree with them in 
this respect. The mind can be compared' to an iceberg. Although 


— 


6. George W. Kisker, The Disorganized Personality, (New York, 1964)% 
p. 199, to which Iam much indebted. 


7. Krishna Chaitanya, A New History of Sanskrit Literature, (Bombay, 
1962), p. 299. 
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only asmall portion is visible above the water, nevertheless the 
submerged part of it exists and is a power to be reckoned with. 
From the surface of the water one cannot easily gauge the size of the 
whole iceberg, yet it may be powerful enough to destroy a huge ship 
such as the ill-fated ‘Titanic’. Similarly, the submerged mind, the 
subconscious state, is a potent factor and powerful enough to 
determine even conscious tendencies. Often, we do not realize 
what influences are hidden there. A man may not be aware of the 
forces that lie beneath the surface of his mind, nor can these forces 
be suspected by an untrained observer.'? Similarly, a critic like Keith 
has failed to appreciate poor illumination. It again represents the 
conscious and the subconscious states of the mind. Professors Rex 
Knight and Margaret Knight explain this analogy thus: “The mind 
may be compared with a large circular hall, filled with a great variety 
of objects, and lit by one small and heavily-shaded electric-light bulb 
in the centre. Just under the bulb there is a pool of light in which 
everything can be seen clearly. Further out, there is a half-lit area 
in which the shapes of objects can be dimly perceived ; further out 
still, there is complete darkness. Any knowledge we have of the 
contents of the outer spaces of the hall must be gained otherwise 
than by sight—by touch, by inference, from what we can see in the 
central areas, or by some other means, Similarly, what knowledge 
we have of the deeper layers of the unconscious mind must be gained 
by other means than introspection—by inference, from behaviour, or 
by indirect methods such as psycho-analysis and the analysis of 
dreams.” So, the lighted portion of the Samudragrhaka denotes the 
conscious, and the dark portion the subconscious. The bed, it is 
important to mark, is made in the dark region, away from the dim 
lamp. Here again, the unruffled bed represents the conscious and 
the subconscious. The conscious part of the bed to be occupied by 
the King and the subconscious part, the store-house of repressed 
desires, left vacant for Vasavadatta who mistakes the King for 
Padmavati and lies down by his side. Lying down of Vasavadatta is 
symbolic of repressed desires lying down in the subconscious. The 
moment Vasavadatta lies down, the repressed desires suddenly spring 
up to the conscious level of Udayana’s mind and take various shapes 
in his dream. Thus, we notice that Bhasa has very exquisitely 


8. Swami Akhilananda, Hindu Psychology, (London, 1960), 9. 5. 
9. A Modern Introduction to Psychology, (London, 1961), pp. 239-40 
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employed symbol within symbol as if he were not satisfied till he had 
laid bare the very bottom of the subsconscious and emptied its impish 
contents to the delight of his spectators. 


Let us now take up the actual dream and analyse its material. 
Udayana's dream is made of the following seven dream-speeches 
(pp. 41-42) : 

(1) हा वासवदत्ते | 
» (2) हा श्रवन्तिराजपुत्रि ! 
(3) हा प्रिये ! हा प्रियशिष्ये ! देहि मे प्रतिवचनम्‌ । 
(4) कि कुपितासि ? 
(5) यद्यकुपिता, किमर्थं नालङ्कृतासि ? 
(6) कि विरचिकां स्मरसि ? 
(7) तेन हि विरचिकार्थं भवतीं प्रसादयामि | (हस्तो प्रसारयति 1) 


nm These are scattered phrases and sentences composed of pictures, 
^ thoughts and actions, yet they function purposively and are controlled 
by a unifying principle. In order to delve deep, we shall have to bear 
in mind that though “the material of dreams is taken from the past, 
their psychological meaning often points to the future." We shall, 
therefore, have to cross the corridors of time and look back to the 
past events in the life of Udayana, In the First Act, the student 
from Rajagrha reports that while he was Staying at a village named 
Lavanaka, a great catastrophe occurred there. When the King 
was out for hunting, his wife Vasavadatta, the Avanti 
princess, was burnt alive in a village fire. When the King came 
back and heard the news he was much grieved and decided to end 
his life, too, in the same fire, but was prevented by his ministers 
with great effort, The King, then, pressed to his heart the half-burnt 
ornaments that had adorned Vasavadatta’s body and fell into 

a swoon, Suddenly he rose up and burst into lamentation : 


हा वासवदत्ते ! हा अवन्तिराजपुत्रि ! हा प्रिये ! हा प्रियशिष्ये ! ' (p. 10) 


ES Here is the material from which the first three dream-speeches 
yere unconsciously made. The fourth and fifth speeches are a 
v composite of a number of images arising from the same incident. 
Vasavadatta's perishing in the fire takes the shape of a question: 

birh kupita ‘si? In anger a person first turns red and then black. Anger 

\ ` is also expressive of the inner distress of Udayana at his separation 


न 


10. A. G. Tansley, op, cit., p. 140. 
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from Vasavadatta. The next interrogation, yady akupita kimartham 
nalankytasi, forms a mixed image from the burnt remnants of the 
ornaments which adorned the person of Vasavadatta. Udayana in 
his dreams finds no ornaments on her body, since they are burnt, 
The sixth and seventh dream-speeches originate from a very old 
love-affair in which the King was involved with a courtesan named 
Viracika. It is said that once Udayana, by inadvertance, addressed 
Vasavadatta by Viracika’s name. Thereupon he had to pacify her 
by falling at her feet. Even this little incident had not faded 
altogether away into oblivion but lay buried in the subconscious of 
the King. Suddenly, in an unguarded moment, it comes out. How 
true to life ! Udayana’s greatest wish which was repressed had been 
to seek re-union with Vasavadatta. His wish is now fulfilled in his 
dream. This wish-fulfillment which should be the consummation of the 
dream is subtly but candidly communicated in the word romaharsa. 
Lastly, the knocking of Udayana against a panel of the door Suggests 
the end of the illusion and the dawning of reality. 


————————— 


COGNITION (JNANA) ACCORDING TO 
PRABHAKARA MISRA 


SHRI NIVAS SHASTRI 


Institute of Indic Studies, Kurubshetra University, Kurubshetra 


In Indian thought, the problem of knowledge has been tackled 
tnrough the problem of reality. It has been, thus, essential in every 
philosophical school, from the earliest times, to equip itself with an 
apparatus for the theory of knowledge on which its metaphysical 
structure could be built. However, with regards to the experience 
of knowledge there is a controversy. Every Indian system of 
philosophy tries to explain the nature o£ knowledge and has its own 
views on this problem. According to the Jain, Buddhist and the 
Purva-Mimarhsa school of Prabhakara it is held that knowledge is 
self-luminous. On the other hand, the Purva-Mimamsa school of 
Kumarila holds that knowledge is never experienced directly but is 
only inferred. The Nyaya-Vaisesika system differs from this in that 
it holds knowledge as directly experienced by a mental perception 
called anuvyavasaya. In the Samkhya-Yoga system, vwrtti-jnana 
issaid to be experienced by the Purusa, while the Vedanta holds 
that Vrtti-jiana is experienced by the Saksi-Caitanya which is self- 
luminous. 


We are here mainly concerned with the theory of knowledge of 
Prabhakara Misra. It is assumed that according to Prabhakara, 
knowledge is self-luminous, and it illumines simultaneously (1) itself, 
(2) its object, and (3) the knower, by the theory of triputi-pratyaksa 
or tripartite perception, an assumption based on the Prakarana- 
pancika of Salikanatha. But, it is necessary to investigate this 
view of Salikanatha on the basis of the writings of Prabhakara 
himself. 


To investigate the views of Prabhakara one has to begin with 
Sabara's Bhasya on the Jaiminisutras. In the Sabara-bhasya, while 
attacking the reality of the external world, the idealist’s view is thus 
stated : "We do not perceive any difference between the cognition 
Cjnana) and its object (artha), and the cognition (buddhi) is 
apprehended by us in perception (pratyaksa). Therefore, we hold 
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that there is no form or shape of any object apart from the form of 
the cognition: "! 

Explaining the above in his Brhati, on the Sabara-Bhasya, 
Prabhakara says: “Pratyaksd ca no buddhih. Here, buddhi means 
samvit (consciousness).” Sslikanatha supplies the reason for this 
deduction in his Paficika or Rjuvimala, a commentary on Brhati : 
“Because the cognition or buddhi is the object of inference according 
to the Mimathsaka.’” 


Further, repudiating the view of the idealist, Sabara says: “The 
objective (visaya) of the perceptual cognition is the object (artha), 
not the cognition,” “Itis only after the object becomes cognized 
that the person comes to cognize the cognition which he does through 
a subsequent inference.” Sabara's conclusion regarding this matter 
isas follows: “Hence the cognition (jfiana) is not the object of 
perception. Again, “We infer the cognition without a form, and 
cognize in sense-perception the object with a form." 5 


From this, it will be clear that in Sabara's view, cognition or 
jana is the object of inference and, so, can never be perceptible. 


Prabhakara, too, explaining the view of Sabara, repeatedly says 
that cognition is inferable, and is not the object of perception.’ As 
he puts it,cognition is prameya, not samvedya. Here, he draws a 
subtle distinction between prameya (cognizable) and samvedya 
(object of samvedana). Samvedana is that cognition where the 
form of an object is apprehended, and this can occur only in the case 


m Ó—À 


1. श्रर्थज्ञानयोराकारभेदं नोपलभामहे । प्रत्यक्षां च नो बुद्धिः । श्रतस्तद्भिन्तम्‌ अ्थंख्मं 
नाम न किञ्चिद्‌ ग्रस्तीति Wurm: d 


Sabara-bhasya with Brhatt of Prabhakara Misra, (University of Madras, 
1934), pp 74-80. 


2. मीमांसकस्य बुदधेरनुमेयत्वात्‌ | 748015, p. 77. 

3. अर्थविषया हि प्रत्यक्षा बुद्धिः, न बुद्धिविषया | Sabara-bhapya, pp. 80-81. 
श ज्ञाते त्वनुमानाद्‌ श्रवगच्छति । Ibid., p. 85. 

5. तस्माद्‌ ATAA बुद्धिः | Ibid., p. 87. 


6. तिराकाराम्‌ एव बुद्धिम्‌ भ्रनुमिमीमहे, साकारं चार्थं प्रत्यक्षम्‌ Genres. । 
Ibid., p. 88. 2 
7. Ch श्रानुमानिकज्ञानवादिनस्तु नायं पर्यनुयोगः | Brhas, p.81; तस्माद्‌ ज्ञातं 


प्रत्यक्षम्‌ इत्ययुक्तम्‌ | lbid., 9. 83. | 
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of objects apprehended through the senses? In the case of the 
prameya, on the other hand, it is not necessary for any form or figure 
to be present in cognition. 

Elucidating the idea of Prabhakara, in the Paiicika, Salikanztha 
says: "Ihe cognition (त्रिकाळ) is not perceptible because its form 
(svarüpa) cannot be apprehended, but since its Presence can be appre- 
hended by means of inference, which is a pramana, jüana has to be 
regarded as a prameya.” 


Concluding this topic, Prabhakara says: “Thus it has been 
proved thet the cognition is inferable by means of its effect (phala) 10 
The idea is : Samvit (conscicusness) is the effect (phala) of the cogni- 
tion (Jfiana), and since an effect cannot be produced without its cause, 
the cognition is inferred by means of the consciousness or Sampit, 
The inference may formally be stated thus: “The cognition exists 
because we have the apprehension of its object," Thus, cognition or 
jñana can never be perceptible (pratyaksal; it is inferable (anumeya). 
This is the conclusion arrived at by Prabbakara. He, however, also 
declares: “We do not say that the samvit (consciousness) cannot be 
apprehended. In fact, it can be apprehended as a consciousness, aot as 
something cognized."? What is meant by this distinction is that the 
consciousness, even though apprehended, cannot itself form the object 
(karma) of any cognition.“ Showing that consciousness or samvit 
is to be apprehended, he states emphatically: “We cannot regard 
the consciousness as entirely unapprehended, because it is only when 


the consciousness is apprehended that the cognition of things becomes 
Dossible.'5 


The correct conclusion from the above would be that the 
samvit (consciousness) is to be Perceived or samvedya and the jfiana 


8. यत्र विषयस्य स्वरूपं परिच्छिद्यते तत्‌ संवेद्यम्‌ इत्युच्यते | Brhats, p. 84. 


9. स्वख्पाप्रहणाज्‌ ज्ञानम्‌ अप्रत्यक्षम्‌ अनुमेयत्वाच॒ च प्रमेयम्‌ इति। 
Paiicika, p. 84. 


10. aa: विद्धम्‌ आनुमानिकत्वं बुद्धेः फलतः | 57156, p. 87. 
11. Cf. Paficika, pp. 80, 87. 
12. Ganganatha Jha, Purva- Mimansa in its Sources, (Banaras, 1943), p. 81. ` 


13. न ब्रूमः-न संवेया संविद्‌ इति । संवित्तयैव संवित संवेद्या, न संवेद्यतया। 
Brhati, p. 82. 


14. नास्याः कर्मभावों विद्यते । Ibid. p. 82, 
15. न चासंवेद्येव संवित्‌, तन्मूलत्वात्‌ सवंभावानां संवेद्यभावस्य । Ibid, p. 83. 
VIJ (1967) 10 
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(cognition) is to be inferred. Here, Prabhakara has drawn'a distinc. 


tion between samvit and jnana. As a matter of fact, all men are 
aware of this twofold form: (1) the effect, in the form of the 
samvit or consciousness, and (2) the cause, in the form of the jana or 
cognition. The samvit, the effect (phala) of the jana, is self-appre- 
hended and the jviana, the cause of the samvit, is inferred. 


o be noted that Prabhakara only says that the samvit 


Itist ; 
rm is anprehended in the 


is samvedya (to be apprehended) or its fo 
Salikanatha, in the Pajicika as well as in the Prakarana- 


perception. : j 
and declares that samvit is self-luminous 


pañcikā goes a step further 
(svayam-prakasa)." 

Salikanatha shows that the samv:t is called pratyaksa (the object 
of the perception , because it has been apprehended directly Caparobsa) 
but, in fact, it never becomes the object of the sense-perception ? 


According to Salikanatha, however, the cosnition is inferable, 
and not perceptible. He proves that a cognition cannot be pratyaksa 
or object of the perception 1 He repeatedly says that cognition is 
inferable. And, as mentioned above, he explains lucidly how tae 
cognition (jana) can be inferred by mans of samy.t or consciousness, 
the effect of the former. 


Allthis go to shcw tbat according to both Prathakara and 
Salikanatha, a cognition (jfidana) is inferable and a samt or 
consciousness is to be apprehended in perception (samvedya) or 
is self-luminous (svayam-prakdsa). And, there is a clear distinction 
between the jiidna and the samvit. What is the jñāna? Says 
Salikanatha: “That is the cause of the samt, namely, the connection 


16. Cp. Ibid. p. 83. 
17. स्वयंप्रकाशरूपत्वात्‌ संविदः, ८४८1१८, 9. 83; स्वयंप्रकाशैव मितिः | Prakarana- 
pancika (B. H. U., Varanasi, 1961), p. 173. 


18. भत्यक्षशब्दो$पि संविदाम्‌ अपरोक्षतया न पुनर्‌ इन्द्रियविज्ञानवेद्यतयेवेति मन्तव्यम्‌ | 
Paiicika, p. 83. 


19. क्षणिकत्वाचु चास्य प्रत्यक्षता न सम्भवति | Ibid., 9. 84. संविद्‌ mee i 
MA प्रत्यक्षम्‌, न तु ज्ञानम्‌ | Ibid., p. 80. 

20. कादाचित्कं ज्ञानम्‌ ग्रनुमीयते। Ibid., p. 80; प्रत्यक्षोऽर्थोऽनुमेयं ज्ञानम्‌ । 
Ibid., p. 84. 

21. Cf. कथम्‌ इदानीं ज्ञानसिद्धिः ? उच्यते- फलभूतायाः संविदः कार्यख्पत्वातूः 
कार्यस्य च कारणमन्तरेणानुपपत्तेः; नित्यकार्योदयापत्त्या चात्मनः स्थिरस्य कारणत 
निरस्ते, कादाचित्कं ज्ञानम्‌ श्रनुमीयते। Ibid., p.80. , 
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between the soul and the mind."? But what issamvit? “The effect 
(phala) of the jana (cognition)” replies Salikanatha in Mimamsa- 
Bhasya-Parisista.? 


Thus, according to the Purva-Mimamsa school of Prabhakara 
the samvit cr consciousness is the effect of the jñana or cognition 
in tbe same way as the jfatata or manifestation is according to 
Kumarila or the Bhatta system. The difference lies in their Nature. 
The jriatata is held te be a Property of the external object, while the 
samvit, is held as a property of the soul. This is referred to by 
Salikanatha also in the Mimarmsa-Bhasya-Paris:sta: “Where does 
the samvit exist ? In the knower (viz. the soul), not in the knowable 
(viz. the object),"2 


The other point of distinction between the se two, is that the 
jüatata is to be inferred by means of arthapatti, but the Samvit is to 
be apprehended in Perception (samvedya) according to Prabhakara 
or, as Salikanatha Says, it is self-luminous (svayam-prak asa). 


It has, now, to be seen, why Prabhakara had accepted the 
samvit as self-'uminous. Possibly, he might have succumbed to the 
Buddhist thought which has influenced also, many other theories of 
Kumárila and Prabhakara? But why? So far as the Buddhist is 
concerned there is no difficulty for him in holding that theory. The 
Buddhist tendency is to vards idealism from the very beginning: First, 
he proves the importance of knowledge as well as of its luminosity 
and declares: "If the consciousness is not accepted as self-luminous 
the apprehension of the Object cannot be proved."5 He then tries 
to prove the identity of the object and its cognition, in the Yogacara 
system. The self-luminosity of knowledge, therefore, paved the way 
for idealism. Moreover, this theory is a main support for the 
non-soul th ory of the Buddhist, for, when the knowledge is 
self-luminous, there would be no need of a soul to experience the 
knowledge. 


22. कि तह्यंतुमीयते ? ज्ञानम्‌, संविदुत्पत्तिकारणम्‌ ग्रात्ममन:सन्निकर्षाख्यं तद्‌ । 
Prakarana-paücika, p, 190. 

23. ननु केयं संवित्तिर्नाम ? ज्ञानफलं ्रकाशः। Quoted in Prakarana-pancika, 
pp- 190-01; fn. 2. 

24. कव पुनरसौ वर्तते ? ज्ञातरि, न तु ज्ञेये Ibid., pp. 190.91, £n. 2, 

25 Cf. D. N. Shastri, Critique of Indian Realism, (Agra, 1964), 9. 478. 

26. श्रप्रत्यक्षोपलम्भस्य नाथ्थदृष्टि: प्रसिध्यति । 
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He declares that 


Prabhakara, on the contrary is, a realist. 
es. He believes, 


knowledge and its object are two separate entiti 
also, that the soul is distinct from knowledge. It is, therefore, 
still, not clear why he has accepted this theory. It may be that the 
self-luminosity of the consciousness appealed so much to Prabhakara 
and his followers that they could not discard this theory. They 
proved, however, with a bold assertion that samvit (consciousness), 
being self-luminous, illumines simultaneously itself, its object and 
the knower. Thus, accepting this theory the Purva-Mimamsa school 
of Prabhakara follows the path of free thinking and is directly 


opposed to the idealism of the Buddhist. 
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SHUDDH MAHADEV INSCRIPTION OF THE SON 
OF (MAHARAJA) VIBHUNAGA 


. JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur (Pb.) 


This inscription was brought to my notice some years back by 
Professor Shrikanth Kaul, my former pupil, who also very kindly 
supplied mea photograph of the same. I had intended to publish it 
after examining it in original ; but asit has not been possible for me 
to visit the site so far, I am publishing it from the photograph. 


The inscription is engraved on the shaft of a broken Trifula 
(trident) of Siva at the temple of Siva, popularly known as Suddha 
Mahadeva, and a well-known place of.pilgrimage, on the river Devika, 
at a distance of 9 miles from Chineni, a town in Udhampur District 
of Jammu and Kashmir State. In Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, (VII. 185), 
there is a reference to the consecration of Trisulas. 


The writing consists of three lines and is only partially preserved, 
The characters belong to the North-Western variety of the Indian 
alphabet of the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D., and approximate closely 
to those of the Mathura Stone Pillar Inscription of Candragupta II, 
dated in the Gupta era 61, as is clear from the forms of s and m. 


The language of the inscription is Sanskrit. The object of the 
inscription appears to have been to record the installation of the 
Trisüla at the shrine of Siva. although the present state of the text 
does not permit of a very definite assertion on this point. 


The inscription was dated in the regnal year of the king who 
put up the Triśūla, but the date has been lost in the damaged portion 
of the epigraph. 


This record, though brief and imperfectly preserved, is pA 
important for two reasons. Firstly, it proves that in the 4th P 
century A.D. or even possibly in the third century A.D., Suddha - 
Mahadeva was regarded as a sacred place worthy of the visit by the 
kings, Secondly, Vibhunaga of this record may, in all probability, b 
identical with the Naga ruler of that name whose coins have 
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In that case, the son of this ruler must 
grimage. The only other 
India is the metallic seal 
e seal, being a portable 


discovered, at Padmavati. 
have come to Suddha Mahadeva on a pil 
Naga document found in North-Western 

of Mahegvara Naga, found at Lahore? But th 
object, might have been brought to Lahore from elsewhere, and need 
not be taken as an evidence of Naga rule over the region where 
Lahore is situated. The use of the qualifying word sva-rajya with the 
date may also furnish an indication of the fact that while the date 
was in his own regnal year, the territories belonged to someone else. 


TEXT 
1, सिद्धम्‌ [।*] स्वराज्यसंवत्सरे पंच ... See RT 
2. विभुत्तोगस्य पुत्रे [ण]......-.-पतिना लोक (2) 
3. गच्छन्ति ये तु AT ... ... vee 
Translation 


"Success has been attained. In the year5 of his own rule ... + 
by the son of (Maharaja) Vibhunaga, the lord of... (the benefactor 
of the) world ... buc those who perish...." 


1. Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, V , 26-27. 
2. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. ILI, 282-83. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE ALLEGED CHUTU INSCRIPTION 
FROM KANHERI 


S. SANKARANARAYANAN 
Asst. Supdt., Office of the Govt. Epigraphist for India, Mysore 


The inscription which forms the subject-matter of the present 
paper is from Kanhéri in the Thana district of the Maharashtra State 
and is engraved on the wall outside the verandah of Cave No. LXXVII 
there. It was discovered by Bird! and noticed by E. W. West,” who 
also furnished an eye-copy of the same. The text of this inscription, 
together with a translation, was first published by Bühler? and has 
been commented upon by Franke, Rapson® and Lüders. 


The 1:50 line of this inscription, though badly damaged, appears 
to contain the details of the record, viz, the tenth day of some fort- 
night in the winter season (hemanta) of the ninth regnal year of a 
king whose name is not traceable in the eye-copy supplied by West. 
However, it is quite clear that it records, as stated by Bühler and 
others, the gift of a cave to the community of the Buddhist menks 
by a certain woman named Nagamula (Nagamūlamka), who is des- 
cribed as the daughter of a maharaja and of a mahabhoji, as a maha- 
rathini (i.e. wife of a maharathin), as the mother of Skandanagagataka 
(khamdanaga ataka), and as the sister of Ahija Dhanaséna 
(? Dhénaséna): 


Basing his reading on “West's eye-copies and some unpublished 
materials’ available to him, Bühler found in the epigraph the faintly 
visible traces of the letters i pu la in the first line before the first 
break. Cnthe basiscf this reading as well as on the grounds of 
palaeography of the record he concluded that "it is not impossible 


1. Historical Researches, 1847, plate XLVII, 26, 

2. ‘Copies of inscriptions from the Budhhist Cave-temples of Kanheri 
‘etc’, JBBRAS 6 (1861) 1-14; see p. 10, Insc. 40, and plate. 

3. ASWI, 5 (1883) 86. 

4, ‘Epigraphische Notizen" ZDMG, 5C (1896), 585-606 ; see p. 599. 

5. Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra dynasty erc., (London, 1908), p. liii. 

6. List of Brahmi Inscriptions, (Calcutta, 1912), No. 1021. 

7. ASWI, op. cit., p. 74 

8. Thefirstiisthe medial, evidently, of ri. Bühler seems to have traced 
these letters in the impressions at his disposal 
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that the inscription was dated according to the regnal years of 
Siri-Pulumavi." 


This view of Bühler was questioned by Rapson who brought 
forth the theory that the "internal evidence (of this inscription) 
proves that this attribution (by Bühler) is incorrect". Rapson had 
no doubt that this Nagamu!a was identical with the female donor of 
the Banavasi inscription? dated in the twelfth year of Rajan Hariti- 
putra Visnukada-Chutukulananda Satakarni. The reason for the 
identification was this: He held that thename of the donor is not 
given in the latter record which however introduces her, as in the 
case of our Kanhéri inscription, as the daughterofa mahabhoji and of 
a maharaja, i.e.. the king of the record. He also thought that she 
was associated in the grant with the prince Siva skandanazasri, whom 
Rapson, with little doubt, ident.fied with Skandanagigataka of the 
Kanhéri record. Naturally, therefore, he concluded that this 
Nagamula’s father the maharaja in whose regnal year the Kanhéri 
inscription is dated must have been the same Chutu king of the 
Banavasi record.” 


This theory of Rapson has been accepted by later scholars 
like Lüders, and others? On the basis of this theory, it had also 
been surmised that the Chutu power reached as far north as Kanheri,? 
though there were scholars like D. C. Sircar who doubted the 
identification of Sivaskandanaga§ri with Skandinaga, and the Chutu 
occupation of Aparanta," i.e., the Thana region. 


However, a closer examination of the problem would show that 
Bühlers theory is preferable to that cf Rapson on the following 
grounds. Firstly, while there are numerous Satavahana inscriptions 


9. Lüders, List, No. 1186. 

10. Rapson, op. cit,, p. liii, Nos. 24-25. 

11. Op.cit., Nos. 1021, 1186. 

12. K. Gopalachari, The Early History of the Andhra Country, (Madras, 
1942), p. 157, footnote. 

13. K.A.N. Sastri, A Comprehensive History of India, (Calcutta, 1957), 
p. 326 ; A History of South India, (Madras, 1958), p. 95. 

14. D. C. Sircar, The Successors of Satavahanas in Lower Deccan, 
(Calcutta, 1939), pp, 221-22, R. C. Majumdar and A. D. Pusalker, The Age of 
Imperial Unity, (Bombay, 1960), p. 208. However. it may be observed that 
Sircar, too, accepted Rapson's view that the name Sivaskandanagaári of the 
Banavüsi inscription is that of the son of the donor of that record. 

15. Ibid., p. 101, fn. 
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in the Aparünta region, i. e., in Kanheri/? Karle!” and Nasik —some of 
them actually belonging to the king Vasisthiputra Pulumavi himself 
—there isnot a single inscription in the area attributable to the 
Chutus without doubt. Secondly, while the forms of a, ma, ya etc. 
in the Kanheri inscription suggest for the record, a date in the second 
century A D.the Banavasi epigraph is to be assigned palaeographi- 
cally to a later period, viZ., about the third century A.D. Thirdly, 
while the letters [r]lipula traced by Buhler preceding the date portion 
in the first line in the Kanheri inscription evidently form part of the 
name Siri-Pulamavi, they cannot be explained at all if it is attributed 
to the said Chutu king. Above all, the internal evidence cited by 
Rapson has been proved to be wrong by subsequent researches. For 
instance, G. S. Gai, who has said the last word on the above mentioned 
Banavasi record, has now shown beyond doubt that the name 
Śivaskandanāgaśrī is of the donor herself and not of her son, the 
prince (yuvaraja).* 


Moreover, the impressions of this inscription preserved in the 
Office of the Government Epigraphist for India, which I had occasion 
to examine, exhibit faint traces of two letters’ in the beginning of 
the second line of the record and they appear to read Kuja * which 
may be the name of this prince. 


16. Lüders, List. Nos. 987, 1024. 

17. Ibid., Nos. 1100, 1105-06. 

18. Ibid., Nos, 1122-26, 1146-47. 

19. Ibid., Nos. 1100, 1106, 1122-24. 

20. See The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 208 and footnote. 

21. Ep. Ind., 34, pp. 239 ff., and plate. 

22. The very first two editors of this Banavasi inscription, viZ., 
Bhagavanlal Indraji (Inscriptions from the Cave Temples of Western India, 1881, 
pp- 100-01) and Bühler (Ind. Ant., 14 (1885) 331 ff., and plate) had held tbat 
Sivaskandanagaéri is the name of the female donor of the record. But Rapson 
and others ignored it. 

23, A. R, Ep., 1935.36, No. E. 123, 

24. See Ind. Ant. 14 (1885) 331; cf. also Ep. Ind., 34, p. 241, foot- 
note 2. 

25. While in the facsimile given by Gai the traces of ku are found, the 
letter ja is quite visible in the plate given by Bühler, and it was read so by him. 
The name Kuja,literally meaning 'born of the earth', is usually applied to the 
planet Mars. This name, found here as that of a prince, reminds one of another 
prince's name Agaraju (Skt. Angaradyut) meaning ‘shining like the Mars’ ina 
Bharhut inscription (CII Vol. II, Part ii, Nos. A 1, and A 2). The term 


` (Contd.) 
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On the basis of what has been stated above, there is little doubt 
that this Nagamula, the mother of Skandanagasataka, of the Kanhéri 
record, was quite different from Sivaskandanagasri, the mother of 
Kuja Yuvaraja of the Banavasi inscription, even though we may 
accept that the one like the other is called the daughter of a maharaja 
and of a mahabhoji, in the respective records. 


Then again, there is internal evidence in the inscription 
supported by later discovery in favour of the probability of Bühler's 
theory. The Kanhéri inscription under question refers to 
Nagamila’s, son Skandanaga, as a Sataka, i-6°, Satakarni,” another 
name of the Satavahana family. Now, in the Myakadoni (Adoni 
Taluk, Bellary District) rock inscription?? dated in the eighth year 
of the Satavühana ruler Sri-Pulumavi, i.e., Vasisthiputra Pulumavi 
IL we have reference to a general (senapati) named Skandanaga 


——— 


the name Kujürü-Sht. Kuijarü in 


Kuja may also stand for Skt. Kuřja (cf., 
and the name Kujara=Skt. 


another Bharhut inscription, ibid., No. A. 19, 
Kusijara in two of the Safichi 50093 inscriptions. See Lüders, List, Nos. 255 and 

287) which is mentioned as a personal name by Pünini in his rule gotre 

buiijadibhyaé cphatt (4. 1. 98). Even today, the personal names Kuija, Kuiiji, 

Kufiju are often met with in South India. Again, as- huja may also stand for the 

Pali kujja (Skt. kubja) and khujja (Skt. kubja or ksudra), it isnot unlikely that 
just like khujja-raja, meaning, ‘a smaller king’, the expression uja-yuvaraja is 
used here to mean ‘a smaller prince’. See the PTS Pali-Eng. Dict., s.v. kujati, 
kujia and khujja, 

26. In the Banavasi inscription the actual reading of the concerned 
passage is mahabhuviya maharajabalikaya, in which the word mahabhuviya has 
been taken by Bhagavanlal and others, of course, with some doubt, to be an 
equivalent of mahabhojiya of the Kanberi inscription and to be an adjective 
of Sivaskandanagaéri. But, can we not take it to stand for the Skt. mahabhuvika, 
‘ruler of a great country’ ? (Cf. the Prakrt athabhagiya, Skt. astabhagika—See 
D. C. Sircar, A Grammar of the Prakrit Language, 1943, p. 16) and equate it with 
mahabhumika of Monier-Williams's Skt.-Eng. Dict). If so, it may, then, be 
better taken to be an adjective of the word mahaüraüja immediately following. 
Rapson suggested that the whole passage quoted above may be taken in the 
sense of “the daughter of a mahabhoji anda maharaüja," In this sense, however, 
the reading expected would be mahabhuviya maharajasa [*ca] balikaya. 

27. See Arch. Sur. S. India, Vol, I, p. 61, footnote. 

28. A Comprehensive History of India, pp. 298.300. As Nagamula is stated to 
be the wife of a maharathin, probably a title given by the Satavahanas to their 
feudatories of rhe Rathika race (see ibid., p. 316), her son could have claimed to 
bea S takarni only through his grandfather who was the ruling king. 

29. A. R. Ep. 1915, p. 112 and plate. Also, V S. Sukthankar, ‘A new 
Andhra inscription of Sizi-Pulumavi', Ep. Ind., 14 (1915-16) pp. 153-55 ff. and 
plate. 
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(Kharndanaka), stated to be the ruler of the Satavahaniya district 
(Satavahanihara), This inscription, it has been stated, indicates 
that the Bellary region was conquered and annexed to the Satavahana 
empire, -evidently during the reign of Pulumavi II, and this newly 
conquered territory was named after the dynastic designation of 
the conguerer. As this Skandanüga does not bear any feudatory 
title like Maharathi or Mahabhoja it is likely that he was a 
Satavahana general governing the newly conquered region as a 
representative of the emperor. 


It is also likely that this Skandanása was himself a scion of the 
Satavühana family, as the name of the district governed by him 
would suggest. Again, it is also not improbable that this 
Skandana@gagataka of our Kanhéri record was identical with the 
Satavahana general Skandanaga of the Myakadoni inscription. If 
so, it will naturally follow that his maternal grandfather, the 
maharaja in whose regnal year our Kanheri inscription is dated, 
was also, most probably, as suggested by Bühler, Vásisthiputra 
Pulumavi II himself, whose reign has been assigned to the first half 
ofthe second century A.D.* -It will also follow from the above 
Myakadoni record, that che Satavahana emperor appointed his own 
daughter's son Skandanüga as the viceroy of the newly annexed 
province in the Bellary region. 


30. The Age of Imperial Unity, pp. 204-05. 
31. Ibid.p.201. Cf. A Comprehensive History of India, p. 315, 
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SRUGHNA OR SUGH : AN OLD CAPITAL 
OF ANCIENT PANJAB 


SURAJ BHAN 


Lecturer, Deptt. of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
Panjab University, Chandigarh 


The second quarter of the millennium preceding the Christian 
era is important in the history of India for the attainments 
reached in this sub-continent not only in the field of religion 
and philosophy but also in politics, trade and technology. The 
states grew over their tribal character into large territorial units. 
The use of iron ushered. in the historical erae The introduction of 
coinage gave a fresh impetus to trade and commerce. As a result, 
there grew a number of towns in the whole of North India. The most 
important of the towns which developed along the upper course of 
river Yamuna about this time is the Srughna, being the Su Lo kin na 
of Hieun Tsang? and, perhaps, the Turghna of the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka, identified by Cunningham in the ruins of the present 
Sugh village, not far from the site of the Delhi Topra pillar edict 
of Asoka. 


The ancient mound of Sugh (30.9' Nlat. and 77.23' E.long.) 
lies at a distance of three miles to the east of Jagadhari in the Ambala 
district of the present state of Hariyana. It occupies a prominent 
position on an important North Indian route from upper Panjab 
into the Gangetic plains via Ambala, Saharanpur and Meerut, 
treaded alike by pilgrims and the invaders) The ruins form a 
triangular spur along the western bank of the old course of Yamuna 
and extend over an area of approximately three and a half miles in 
circumference over which are located the present villages of Sugh, 


1, V.S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, (Varanasi, 1963), p. 432. 


2. Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India, I, (London, 1904), 
pp. 317 ff. 


3. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, pp- 169, 318. 


4. Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol II, 
p. 226. t 


5. Ibid., pp. 227, 229. 
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Dayalgarh and Amadalpur. 
by cultivation or erosion and 
is preserved now. 


85 


Most of the mound has been destroyed 
only the eastern crescent-shaped spur 


Sugh was, for the first time. explored by Cunningham in the 
seventies of the 19th century, when silver and copper Punch-marked 
coins, and the coins of Tomara and Chauhan rulers were obtained.® 
But the archaeological potentialities of the old mound remained 
not fully known uniil recently when an excavation was undertaken 
at the site by the Ancient History and Culture Department of the 
Panjab University in January, 1964 and again in October, 1965. 
The present paper forms a brief summary of the results of the said 
excavation. 


The excavation on the site revealed a maximum habitation deposit 
of 4 metres, divided into two cultural periods, I and TI. 
Period I has further been sub-divided on ceramic grounds into 
two phases, I-A and 1-5, 


Period I-A 


This period is characterised by the occurrence of the Painted 
Grey Ware. The inferiority of the pottery, however, suggests the 
late phase of the industry. Along with this are associated the N.B.P. 
and fine grey wares which form the characteristic industries of the 
second half of the first millennium B. C. 


The bouses are made of mud-bricks. Both copper and iron 
are used for household tools, which are, however, limited in number. 
The ornaments from the phase include a few beads of copper, 
$lass and terracotta. On the whole, this phase represents the 
formative stage of the town. It may be dated between circa 600 B.C. 
and 500 B.C. 


Period I-B 


This sub-period is distinguished by the absence of the Painted 
Grey Ware. The N. B. P. and the grey wares continue to occur 
and suggest a continuity of occupation. By the richness of the 
finds and the developed art traditions, the phase marks the stage 
of efflorescence of the city. The a re constructed of burnt 
bricks or rubble and provided with te@acotta drain pipes. The 
use of ringwells and soakage jars attest to the advanced sense of 


6. Ibid., p. 230. 
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Among the metals, copper and 


iron become profuse for household articles. Silver and gold are 
the other metals used. The Punch-marked coins of silver, silver coins 


of Menander and Antimachus, the Indo-Greek kings and uninscribed 


. . i . 
or inscribed copper-cast coins constitute the currency 0८ the period. 


An interesting copper-cast coin bears the legend Kadasa (Kalasya 


in Sanskrit) in Mauryan characters comparable to the one illustrated 


from Taxila by Cunningham.” 


sanitation among the residents. 


A number of terracotta figurines, moulded as well as handmade, 
were recovered from this phase. The female figurines, which 
outnumber the male, generally represent the Mother-Goddess. 
The heavy ornamentation, nudity and the shallow relief of the 
plaques prepared out of mould depict the characteristic Sunga art 
traditions of the Gangetic valley so well known from the other 
contemporary sites of the Madhya-Dega. Quite interesting is a 
plaque depicting a child having his first lessons on the alphabets on a 
wooden plate. The child is seated in a very natural pose. 


In addition, there have been recovered a large number of 
terracotta animal figurines which include the bull, horse, lion, ram, 
monkey, dog, birds and elephant, the last being, by far, the most 
popular. The figurines are invariably hand-modelled. The elephants 
with prominent temples and slightly raised heads recall the Dhauli 
elephant® in its vigour and strength. The popularity of the elephant 
among the toys may suggest the proximity of the natural habitat of 
the animal and, for that reason, moister climatic conditions in the 
region in those days. Terracotta discs, balls, carts, chariots and 
wheels, many of which are decorated, comprise the other toys. 


Among the household objects of the period are found the styli, 
arrow-heads, awls or knitting pins of bone, copper-antimony rods, 
iron nails, pestles, mullers and rotary querns of stone and a soap- 
stone casket. A bull-headed bottle-stopper of copper from this 
phase is a notable specimen of metal casting. The fondness of the 
people for ornaments is evinced by a variety of beads of s2mi-precious 
stones such as jasper, carnelian, agate, quartz, apatite, glass, bone 
and terracotta, bangles of shell, copper and terracorta and rings of 


7. Alexander Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, (London, 1891), 9. 62; 
Pl. II (Taxila), 22. 


8, R, C. Majumdar and A.D. Pusalker, The Age of Imperial Unity, 
(Bombay, 1953), Pl. XIV, Fig. 30. 
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copper. On the whole, the material equipment of the phase has 
close resemblance to that of Hastinapur? and Rupar. This phase 
may be dated on typological numismatic and palaeographic grounds 
from circa 500 B. C. to the Ist century B. C. 


Period II 


This period is characterised by the absence of the N.B.P. and 
the grey wares. The red ware continues without any break in 
the tradition, indicating the continuity of occupation. The houses 
are constructed of burnt as well as mud bricks. The general 
orientation of the walls to the cardinal points suggest a planned 
layout of the town, though the limited area excavated precludes 
any details regarding the pattern of the city and the houses. Both 
iron and copper continue to be used for heusehold and agricultural 
purposes, as in the earlier period. There have been found arrow-heads, 
axes, nails and rings of iron and antimony rods and pins of copper. 
Metal-working as a fiourishing industry during the early centuries 
ofthe Christian era in this area is attested by the discovery of a 
large number of crucibles and copper and iron slags. It attests 
also to a long tradition of metal working in the surroundings of 
Jagadhari which is famous for its metal industry today. 


The Kushana traditions of terracotta art are in their exuberance 
in the period. The human figurines are generally mould- 
made, while those of the animals are hand-modelled, as in the 
previous phase. The female figurines, which are more popular than 
the male, show rationalisation in ornamentation and drapery and 
exquisiteness in hair-styles. Some of the figurines have approximated 
the classical idiom in the delineation of an almost transparent 
drapery showing thin schematic ribs and the plastic quality of the 
limbs. the animal toys include elephants, bulls, horses and rams. 
The elephant is not as popular as in the previous period. 
Terracotta discs, carts, wheels, balls and marbles constitute the 
other toys for the children. But they are not much decorated now: 
Among the stone objects are found rotary querns, pestles and mullers 
of sandstone. 


9. B.B. Lal, ‘Excavations at Hastinapur and other explorations in the 
Upper Ganga and Sutlej Basins, 1950-52’, Ancient India, Nos, 10 and 11 (1954-55) 
15-17. 

10. Y.D.Sharma, ‘Past patterns in living as unfolded by excavations at 
Rupar', Lalit Kala, Nos. 1 and 2 (1955-56) 121-24. 
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ed of beads of semi-precious stones 
such as jasper’ carnelian, agate and quartz, and terracotta ; bangles of 
shell, terracotta, glass and rings of copper continue tO be liked in 
this period (००. A comparable material equipment has been found 
from the other North Indian historical sites in this area, such as 


Kausambi,”* Hastinapur, and Rupar. 


The ornaments are constitut 


The currency consisted of uninscribed copper-cast coins. By 
far the most interesting evidence from the site consists of two 
terracotta sealings from this period bearing early Gupta characters 
of the 3rd century A.D. One of the sealings records the name 
Vyaghraraja, while the other, perhaps, bears the name of the town 
'Sugh 12 On numismatic, palaeographical and archaeological 


grounds this period may be dated between the first century B.C. and 
circa A.D. 300. 

The story of the city after circa A.D. 300 has not been revealed 
by the spade- According to the testimony of Hieun Tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, the city survived at least till the middle of the 7th 
century A.-D. The discovety of the coins Chauhans ani the 
Tomaras?? from here may further stretch the life span of the city 
by three or four centuries. The absence of the material of this 
period from the excavations on this part of the mound is, pethaps, 
because of the partial desolation of the city as mentioned by 
Hieun Tsang.“ 


Other structures in the area 

During the excavations in January, 1964, the present writer 
noticed also ruins of several ancient structures in the suburbs of the 
site. The most interesting among them are a burnt-brick enclosure 


in the south-west of the site near the village Sugh and a stüpa-like 


structure at Chaneti The former is a rectangular enclosure 
measuring approximately 130x70 metres, the longer axis being 
east west. The walls of the enclosure which are now buried under 
sand, measured once at least six metres high and 0.76 metre wide. 


— 


d G. R. Sharma, The Excavations at Kausambi, 1957-59, (Allahabad, 1960), 
Pp. 40-00. 


12. The sealings have been read by Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra. 

13. Alexander Cunningham, op. cit., p. 230. 

14, Thomas Watters, op. cit. 

15. Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1963-64, (Cyclostyled copy), P. 54. 
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The structure resembles a monastery, although its correct nature can 
be judged only by excavations. Hieun Tsang has referred to the 
‘existence of five monasteries at Sugh, one of which was located tc 
the south-west of the city. Outside the eastern gate of this, stood 
a stupa constructed by Aśoka to commemorate the spot where 
Lord Buddha had delivered his sermons. No ruins of the stupa 
could be traced near this structure so far. 


The other structure noted above is located at Chaneti, a village 
about three kilometres to the north-west of the site of Sugh and about 
two kilometres to the north of the above monastery." This dome- 
like structure, measuring approximately 20 metres in diameter and 
8 metres in height, is a solid construction of burnt bricks (30X30 X7 
and 30X15X7 cms.). From the nature of its construction, the structure 
seems to be a stüpa ; a smallscale digging will give a definite 
answer. Hieun Tsang refers to the existence of several stupas 
enshrining the relics of the Buddha and other holy men, like Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayana. But, in the absence of any positive evidence, 
it is not safe to attempt any identification of the present stupa. To 
assign it to Dhanabhuüti (a doubtful figure) can only be conjectural, 


for, the size or colour of the bricks are no sure grounds for datinga 
structure in Indian archaeology. 


— 


16. Thomas Watters, op. cit. 


17. On this see, Devendra Handa, ‘A Mauryan Stipa at Chaneti, Panjab’, 
Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, 4 (1966) 75-79. 
18. Ibid., p. 79. 
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BUDDHANATHA IMAGE FROM NAGARA 


R. N. MEHTA 


Head of the Deptt. of Archaeology, M. S. University, 
: Baroda 


There 18.8 worn-out sandstone image known locally as Buddha- 
natha on the Rabarivasa mound, at Nagara, Taluka Cambay, 
District Kaira, Gujarat State (Fig. 1). This image was noted in 
Gujarati literature for the first time by Ratnamanirao Bhimrao 
Jote in his book Khambhat no itihasa) where he mentioned it, 
following the local tradition, as an image of Buddha, without, however, 
advancing any arguments for its identification. This identification 
was generally accepted by later writers both in Gujarati and in 
Englisb. In 1962 J. P. Amin, who made a study of Nagara,” 
contended, on the basis of a different tradition, that it was a Jain 
image. The present writer, who was, then, excavating at Nagara, 
took the opportunity of studying the image in detail and came 
to the conclusion that it was a standstone image of Buddha, in 
Dharmacakra-mudra? If Vajrayana terminology be applied to this 
image it could be identified as Vairocana. This identification was 
accepted by U. P. Shah, who also made a study of this image.* 


Some doubts about the identification as above have been raised 
by K. F. Sompura in a recent monograph entitled ‘Buddhist 
monuments in Gujarat? where he endeavours to establish that the 
image in question is Jain. He argues: (1) The open palm of the 
left hand is clearly seen. (2) The right hand is in varada-mudra. 
(3) The lions on the sides are vahanas. (4) Therefore, the image 
is that of Ratnasambhava. 


1. (In Gujarati), pp. 149-50. 

2. J.P. Amin, ‘Nagara, Khambat of Purvavrtti', (Gujarati), J. Gujarat Res. 
Society, (1962). 

3. R. N. Mehta, ‘Nagara ni Buddhernath ni pratima’, Svyadhyaya, I. iii, 
323-25. 

4, U. P. Shah, ‘Gujarati mu Buddher dharma’, (Gujarati), Svadhyaya, I. 
iii. 305. 

5. V.1.dournal 4 (1966) 230-63. s 
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Before dealing with these arguments it will be necessary to 
_describe the image. This sandstone image (Fig. 1) is seated on a 
decorated seat, with a flat round base with the back elaborately 
carved. The seat depicts a central elliptical part flanked by round 
pillars and the Jion-on-elephant motif. These pillars are surmounted 
by ahorizontal beam on which rise the makara motif at both ends 
and i circular plain central part. On this seat the figure sits with 
the left leg tucked under the right leg and the right foot resting 
on the left leg. The figure is greatly worn out, but its bambugriva 
sanghati, covering both the shoulders, is still visible. The hands 
are by the side of the body, and are partly mutilated, but sufficient 
parts of the hands and the palms are still visible for necessary 
observation. 


Now, considering the first point raised by K. F. Sompura, one 
can easily see that the wrist of the left hand is missing and near 
the point where the hand is broken rests the right foot with its heel 
and toes (Fig. 2). This foot is clearly visible and Sompura has 
probably misunderstood the foot asthe open palm of the left hand. 
It is evident that he could not trace the parts of the palm of the 
left hand. A careful observation would reveal that near the left 
side of the naval of the image remnants of the palm do exist. These 
remains indicate that some of the fingers were extended and met 
those of the right hand (Figs. land 2). These remains clearly point 
out that the wrist of the left hand was turned upwards and that a few 
fingers were extended so as to touch those of the other hand, to 
. form a mudra, which, too, Sompura seems to have missed, giving 
rise to two mis-identifications by him: one, of the foot as the 
open palm of the left band and, two, of the position of the left palm. 


The second point raised by Sompura to the effect that the right 
hand of the image is in varada-mudra is also ‘not correct. The 
wrist and the palm of this side of the figure are better preserved 
and hence one can easily observe that the palm is upraised (Fig. 3) 
and a few fingers of this hand meet the fingers of the left hand. 
It is evident that in this condition varada-mudra is impossible 
Varada-mudra requires the open palm with fingers pointing 
downwards. This condition is not fulfilled by the image, as such 
there is no justification in saying that, here, we have varada-mudra. 


While identifying the mudra of the image, the vdhanas also 
require careful consideration. As could be seen from the 
description given above and from Figs. 1 and 4, the lions rest 
on elephants. Depiction of the lion on the elephant is but a 
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common ‘decorative’ motif in Indian Art, and, as such, according 
to well-known canons, not considered as a vahana. This would 
mean that the third point of Sompura does not arise at all. 
Sompura's identification of the image as Jain can, therefore, not be 
taken seriously. 


As regards the mudra of this image, it could be easily observed 
that when the fingers of both the upraised hands above the wrist touch 
one another, in Buddhist iconography Dharmacakra-mudra could be 
inferred. The other mudras of the Dhyani Buddhas such as Abhaya, 
Varada etc. cannot be formed in this position. As such, the image 
can be said to present the Dharmacakra mudra. Buddha figures 
in this mudra are known from different parts of the Buddhist world, 
and they show a large variation in the actual place where the hands 
should rest in this mudra. In the Buddhist literature, the Buddha 
figure with Dharmacakra-mudra is identified as Vairocana. He was 
known in Tantric literature from at least 300 A.D. What was the 
name of this figure at Nagara cannot be identified from the local 
tradition in which he is known as Buddhanatha. 


On the basis of these evidences, the image of Buddhanatha 
could be identified as that of Buddha in Dharmacakra-mudra. If 
one adopts the Vajrayana terminology, the image can be said to 
represent the Dhyani-Buddha Vairocana. 


Fig. 4. Elephant-Lion Motif 


HISTORY OF SESAME IN INDIA AND ITS CULTURAL 
SIGNIFICANCE 


K. L. MEHRA 
Central Potato Research Institute, Simla 


The history of cultivated plants, 
migrated from their original habitats to 
is interwoven with the history- and migrati 
who were responsible for their domesticati 
impact of plants on man is so significant 
each crop created a demand for a necess 
in human diet and culture, Consequently, the detailed accounts on 
the manifold uses of the cultivated plants need to be Prepared for 
elucidating cultural histories in plant Perspective. Twenty years 1 
ago, the late P. K. Gode! rightly pointed out that this “aspect cM 
of Indological studies (history of plants) has almost been neglected z 
by scholars in spite of the ‚wealth of information available s 
in Jain, Buddhist and Brahmanical texts, He, also, published 
several papers on the history of plants in India, His works have 
been a source of inspiration to the present writer in preparing the 
following account on the history of sesame, and he takes this 
opportunity to dedicate this paper to Dr. Gode asa permanent token 
of his high regard for him. 


especially when they have 
other regions of the world, 
ons of the different people 
on and spread. Also, the 
that the domestication ot 
ary complementary element 


Sesame (Sesamum indicum L) is referred® to as se-gis-mi in the 
clay tablets, beginning from the 3rd Dynasty of Ur (c. 2350 B.C.), 
and it seems that the words semsen and simsin (Arabic), sesame 
(Greek, English and French), sesamum (Latin), sesam (German), : 
sesamo (Italian) and susam (Turkish) were derived from it (se-gis-mi. -` 
to se-sis-mi to se-sis-me to sesame etc.). The Arabic word al-juljulan ig 
pronounced in Spanish al-joujolin or al-jonjoli, and from it other 


4. E : 
1. P. K. Gode, ‘The plant lore of Ancient India’, Aryan 


1-4. 
8 sere his Studies in Indian Cultural History, Vishveshvaranand I 
à : ; 


Hoshiarpur, 1961. A a i 


ill, ‘Habits of man and the origin 
3. I. H. Burkill, “Ha ERI 
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and zerzelino (Italian), girgelin and zirzelim (Portuguese), and 
gingelly (English) could have been derived. 

Sanskrit writers called sesame Tila, Other Indian names, like, 
til and tilgachh (Bengali), varreektil (Dravidian), tal (Gujarati), til, 
bale-til and tili (Hindi), tailangi and touvull (Karnataka). eļļu 
(Malayalam) and til, kale-til, chokhe til (Marathi) seem to have been 
derived from tila. Sesame is called also bijan, lenga (Malayan), 
wigen (Javanease), nga (Siamease) and kujadh ( Persian). 

Some references to the use of sesame in ancient India have been 
cited by Om Prakash! and A. B. Josbi*. Several additional references 
were traced by the present writer during the last ten years and the 
available information is presented below in a historical ethno-botanical 
perspective. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL RECORDS 


Indus Valley civilization (3600 to 1750 B.C.) 

A lump of charred sesame was obtained during the archaeologi- 
cal excavaticns conducted at Harappa It seems that sesame was 
cultivated by the Indus Valley people. 

Khokhrakot mound 

Sesame was also identified amongst the plant-remains obtained 
during the archaeological excavations conducted in Khokhrakot 
mound in Rohtak.’ It seems that sesame was known to the 
Yaudheya tribes of the Bahudhanaka province of Northern India: 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Vedic period (before 800 B. C.) 
The use of sesame as an article of food is mentioned in 
Atharvaveda® (2. 8. 3, 6. 140. 2, 10. 7. 3, 18. 3. 69, 4. 32), Maitrayani 


4. Om Prakash, Food and Drinks in Ancient India, Delhi, 1951. 

5. A. B. Joshi, Sesamum, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Hyderabad, 1961. 

6, S.Piggot, Pre-historic India, (Penguin Books, London, 1950), p. 153. 
See also M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, (2 vols., Calcutta, 1940), and 
R. E. M. Wheeler, The Cambridge History of India—Supplement : The Indus Valley 
Civilization, (Cambridge, 1953), 

7. B.Sahni, Presidential address, Proc., 25th Indian Science Congress 
Association, Calcutta, 1938, 

8, Ed. R. Roth and W. D. Whitney, Atharvaveda Samhita, (Berlin, 1856).; 
Ed. S, D. Satavalekar, (Aundh, V. S. 1995); Atharvaveda, Tr. M. Bloomfield, 
(SBE 42, Oxford, 1897). 
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Samhita? (4. 3. 2), Satapatha Brahmana™ (1. 1. 3), Taittiriya 
Samhita (7. 2. 10. 2) and Vajasaneyi Samhita (18. 12). 


Common preparations using sesame were a gruel (Atharvaveda, 
4. 7. 3) and a porridge (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 6. 4. 16): We 
learn from Satapatha Brahmana (9. 1. 3) and Taittiriya Samhita 
(5. 4. 32) that a wild variety of sesame named dartika was also used 
in preparing a porridge. It means that during this period both 
cultivated and wild sesame were used by the people. 


Tilodana, a preparation of sesame and rice boiled in water, is 
mentioned in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (6. 4. 16) and Sankhayana 
Aranyaka (12. 8).4 Similarly, Krsara, a preparation of rice, milk 
and sesame is mentioned in Atharavaveda (5. 5) and Sadvimsa 
Brahmana (5. 2) Also, the preparations of sesame and pulses, 
especially masa (Phaseolus mungo Roxb., Urd.) were commonly 
eaten during this period (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 6. 3. 13 and 
Chandogya Upanisad, 5. 10. 6.19 


We learn from Atharvaveda (11. 8. 3, 12. 2. 54) that sesame 
stalks called Tilapiñja were used as fuel. 


Sesame oil is not mentioned in Rgveda, but it is referred to in 
Atharvaveda (1. 7. 2, 10. 136. 16) and Sankhayana Aranyaka (il. 4). 
Thus, in India, more than 3000 years ago sesame was used as an article 
of food and for the extraction of oil. 


9. Maitrayant Samhita, Ed. S. D. Satavalekar, (Aundh, V. S. 1998), 
Maitrayan Samhita, Ed. Von Schroeder, (Leipzig, 1881-86). 

10. Satapatha Brahamana, with the commentary of Sayana and Harisvami, 
(Bombay, 1940) , Ed. A. Weber, (London, 1885) ; Tr. J. Eggeling, (SBE, 12, 26 etc-, 
Oxford, 1882, 1900). 

11, Taittiriya Samhita, with the commentary of Sayana (Anandasrama, 
Poona, 1940) ; Ed. with the commentary of Madhava, (Calcutta, 1854-99), 

12. Vajasaneyt Samhita, with the commentary of Mabidhara, 
(Bombay, 1929) ; Ed. A. Weber, (London, 1852). 

13, Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, with the commentary of Sayana, (Gita 
Press, Gorakhpur, V. S. 2012) ; Ed. and Tr. 0. Bohtlingk, (Leipzig, 1839). 

14. Sankhayana Aranyaka, Ed. Friedlander, (Berlin, 1900) (I-II); E. B. 
Cowell, (Calcutta, 3861) (III-VI) ; A. B. Keith, (Oxford, 1909) (VII). 

15. Sadvimáa Brahamana, Tr. W. B. Bollee, (1956); Ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagara, (Calcutta, 1881) ; Ed. H. F. Eelsingh, (Leyden, 1908). 

16. Chandogya Upanigad, (Gita Press, Gorakhpur, V.S. 2011); Ed. and 
Tr. O. Bohtlingk, (Leipzig, 1889) 
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Sutra period (800-300 8.0.) 

It is stated in the Astadhyayt of Panini (5. 1.7, 5. 2.4)" that 
sesame oil was commonly used during this period. Apastamba- 
Dharma-Sütra (60-300 B.C.), (2.8. 18-19) recommends the use of 
sesame oil as a substitute for clarified butter. 


Sesame had entered also into the social and religious life of the 
people since its use in Sraddha and other ceremonies is mentioned 
in several texts, ©.8., Apastamba Dharma Sutra (2. 7. 16-22), 
Aívalayana Grhya Sutra (il, 15) EXE Baudhayana Grhya Sutra 
(2. 1. 64, 11. 21)," Baudhayana Grhyasesa Sutra (1. 16. 17) and Gobhila 
Grhya Sutra (1.7. 20, 2. 9. 6)2 


Among the food preparations, Krsara continued to be eaten 
(Gobhila Grhya Sutra, 2. 4.4, 9.7; Khadira Grhya Sutra, 2- 2. 2)? 
Another preparation of powdered sesame and guda (or sugar) called 
Palala is mentioned in the Kaéika on Astadhyayi (6. 2. 135). 


Early Buddhist and Jain period (500-300 B.C.) 

The use of sesame as an article of food is mentioned in several 
early Buddhist and Jain texts, ¢&., Acaranga Sutra (2. 1. 527), 
Anguttara Nikaya (1.130, 4108)?! Bhagavati Sūtra (21.1) 
Brhatkalpa Sutra (12. 155  Brhatkalpa Sutra Bhasya (1. 828)? 
Cullavagga (1. 183, 4. 45)? J atakas (1. 167, 195 ; 2. 248-49, 301, 325 ; 


17, Astadhyayt of Panini, Ed. D. K. Vidyaratna, (Calcutta, 1912). See also 
V.S. Agrawala, Panini kalina Bharatavarsa (H), (Benaras, 1955); ५.७, Agrawala, 
India as known to Panini, (Lucknow, 1953). 

18, Apastamba-Dharma Sutra, 2 Parts, Ed. G. Buhler, (Bombay Sans. Ser., 
Nos. 44, 50; 1892-94) ; Ed. with the commentary of Haradatta, (Benares, 1932). 

19. Aévalayana Grhya Sutra, Ed. A. G- Stenzler, (Liepzig, 1864); Ed. Ravi 
Tirtha, (Adyar, Madras, 1944). 

20. Baudhayana Grhya Sutra, R. Shama Sastri, (Mysore, 1923). 

21. Gobhila Grhya Sutra, with the commentary of Bhatta Narayana, 
(Galcutta, 1936). 

22, Khadira Grhya Sutra, with the commentary of Rudraskanda, Ed. A. 
Mahadeva Sastri and L. Srinivasacharya, (Mysore, 1913). 

23. Acaranga Sutra, Ed. and Tr. H. Jacobi, (SBE 22, Oxford, 1884). . 

. 24. Anguttara Nikaya, E. Morris and E. Hardy, Parts L-IV, London, 

1885-1900. 

25. Bhagavatt Sutra, Agamodaya Samiti, Bombay, 1918-1919. 

26. Brhatkulpa Sutra, Ed. Hastimalla Ajmer Amolaka Rsi, Hyderabad. 1920. 

27. Brhatkalpa Sutra Bhagya, Ed. Bhadrabahu Svāmī, Atmanand Jain 
Granthamala, Bhavnagar, 1933-26. 

28. Cullavagga, S.B.E. 20. Oxford. 
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3, 425, 503, 537, 553, 6. 325, 546),29 Nifitha Sutra (3. 18), Prajnapana 
Sutra (1.23.40)! Samyutta Nikaya (1. 170),?. Sutra Krtanga (2. 2) d 
Thera Gatha (1. 927) and Vinayapitaka (6. 16. 33-34) 


It is stated in Cullavagga (4. 45), Jatakas (1. 325, 340) and 
Mahavagga (6. 16, 34)® that sesame oil was commonly used by the 
poor during this period 


We learn from Cullavagga (1. 183), Jatakas (546), Dhammapada 
(2. 7. 5! and Acaranga Sutra (1. 15. 132) that cakes prepared with 
sesame seed were much liked by the people. It is stated in 
Cullavagga (1. 183) that these cakes were so popular that once a 
monk specially requested a householder for it and later he had to 
express his regrets for doing so in the assembly of monks, Sesame 
powder (Tilapittha) and Parpatas (Tilapappada) were also commonly 
used during this period (Acaranga Sutra, 2. 1. 527). 


Maurya and Sunga period (300 B.C.—75 A.D.) 


It is stated in Kautilya's Arthasastra (300 B.C.—100 A.D.) 
' (2, 15, 16, 18, 24)9 that sesame seeds were extensively used as an 
article of food during this period. Sesame oil was also used for frying 
purposes (Arthasastra, 2. 15. 84) and it was even exported from India 
(McCrindle, p. 127, Strabo 15. 491 and Indika 15, 7)? It is interesting 
to note that Pliny alludes to the sesame oil as being exported 
from Sind to Europe by way of the Red Sea. An anonymous 
Greek author, settled in Egypt, made a voyage to the Indian Coast 


29, gütakas, vol. I-VII, Ed. V. Fausboll, London, 1877. 

30. Nisitha Sutra, Ed. Amolaka Rsi, Hyderabad, 1920. 

31. Prajiiapana Sutra, Tr, Bhagvandas, Ahmedabad, V. S. 1991. 

32. Sarhyutta Nikaya, Ed, Leon Feer, Parts I-VI, London, 1884-1904. 

33. Sutra Krtanga, Ed. Amolaka Rsi, Hyderabad, 1920. 

34, Theragatha, N. K. Bhagwat, Bombay, 1939; Theragatha and Therigatha, 
Ed. Oldenberg, London, 1883. 

35. Vinayapitaka, Ed. Oldenberg, vol. I-V, London, 1879-1883. Vinayapitaka, 
(H), Rahula Sürnkrty&yana, Mahabodhi Sabha, Benares, 1935. 

36. Mahavagga, S.E.B. 17, Oxford, 1885. 

37. Dhammapada, P.L. Vaidya, Poona, 1934. 

38, Arthaéüstra of Kautilya, Ed. Shamasastri, (Mysore, 1919); Udeivir 
Sastri, (Lahore, 1925) 

39. J. W. McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature 
(Westminister, 1901) ; Ancient India as described by Magasthenes and Arrian, 
(London, 1877) ; The Indica of Megasthenes and Arrian, (Calcutta, 1877) 

40. See A. B. Joshi, fn. 5, supra. 
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about A.D. 80. He has left a record of Indian ports and merchandise 
in his work entitled Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. In this account 
he refers to the export of large quantities of sesame oil from 
Gujarat.” 

Among food preparations Kysara continued to be used 
(Arthasastra, 2. 12. 5). Pataiijali (c. 150 B.C.) refers to several 
preparations of sesame in his Mababhasya. He makes special 
mention of Krsara (8. 3. 59), Palala (1. 2. 39), Saskuls (1. 1. 47) 
and Tilodaka (1. 4. 2). 


It is stated in the Yajviavalkya-Smrti® (lst cent. B.C.—3rd cent. 
A.D.) that the rice cooked with sesame was used in the worship of 
God Vinayaka. 

In the Jain Prakrt work Pauma-Cariya (B.C. 200-300 A.D.) 
canto 33, verse 16,4 a description of the country of Avanti, 
is given in which it is stated, that “there are seen scattered grams, 
sesame, mung, beans and rice of many types, as well as old bulls 
lying down in many places.” 


Epics and Manusmrti (4th cent. B.C.—4th cent. A.D.) 


Manusmrti (4. 75) prohibits the use of sesame after sunset. 
By this time sesame had entered the social and religious life 
of the people, and it was offered to the forefathers during Sraddha 
(Mahabharata, Anusasana-Parva, 66. 7, 88. 3, 68.18, 136. 8; Santi- 
Parva, 345. 16). Sesame was also recommended for use at an 
A$vamedba sacrifice (Ramayana, Uitara-Kanda, 91. 19). 


It is stated in the Mahabharata (Udyoga-Parva, 49.34) that the 
poor people commonly used sesame oil for frying purposes. 


41. lbid. 

42. Edn. F. Kielhorn, Mahabhasya of Patafijali, vols. I-III, (Bombay, 
1892-1906). See also B. N. Puri, India in the time of Patanjali, (Bombay, 1957). 

43. Yajnavalkya Smrti, with the commentary of Aparaka, Ed. H. N. Apte, 
(An, SS; No. 46, Poona, 1904). 

44. Pauma-Cariya, Ed. N. A. Gore and R. D. Laddu, (Poona, 1941). 

45. Manusmrti, Ed. G. N. Jha, (Calcutta, 1924-26) ; Tr. G. Bühler, (SBE 25, 
Oxford, 1886). 

46. Mahabharata, (Poona, 1929-1936). See also, V. S. Sukthankar, 
Critical studtes in the Mahabharata, (Sukthankar Memorial Edition, Vol. I. 
Bombay, 1944) and C. V. Vaidya, Epic India, (Bombay, 1907). 

47. Ramayana of Valmiki, Ed, D. P. Sarma, (Allahabad, 1950) ; Tr. R. T. H; 
Griffith, 5 vols, (London, 1870-74), 


( 
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Two sesame preparations, Saskuli and Krsara are mentioned 
in the Mahabharata (Santi, 36. 33) and Ramayana (Ayodhya, 75, 20). 


Kusana and Saka Satavahana period (75 A.D.—300 A.D.) 


Sesame oil was considered the best medium for cooking or frying, 
but the daily use of the oil was not recommended by the early medical 
texts, e.g. see Caraka Samhita (lst or 2nd cent. A.D.) (1. 13. 12-18),8 
Kasyapa Samhita (2nd cent. B.C.—400 A.D.) (17. 9) Susruta 
Samhita (4th cent. A.D.) (1. 45. 130)? and Bhela Samhita (p. 49). 


It is stated in the Bhela Samhita (p: 22) that several preparations 
of sesame were commonly used by the residents of Kamboja. Caraka 
Samhita (1. 27. 265-66) refers to the delicious cakes prepared with fine 
rice or gram meal mixed with sesame and fried in sesame oil; whereas 
Susruta Samhita (1. 26. 346) refers to a porridge prepared with sesame, 
rice and masa pulse. 


Caraka Samhita (1. 27. 109) also refers to the use of sesame 
(stalks and leaves) as a vegetable. 


It is stated in Navanitaka (2. 1)? that sesame was used as an 
ingredient of hair-dyes. 


Gupta period (c. 300—750 A.D.) 


The use of sesame as an article of food is mentioned in several 
texts, e.&, Kalidasa’s Abhijüana Sakuntalam (p. 94) Amarakosa 
(500-800 A.D.) (2: 9. 7. 20),# Angavijja (c. 4th cent. A.D.) (p. 232), 
Divyavadana (70. 27)9 Kamasutra (c. 450 A.D.) (4. 1. 33) 


—— 


48. Caraka Samhita, with the commentary of Cakrapghidatta, (N. S. Press, 
Bombay, 1941). 

49, Kasyapa Samhita, Ed. Rajaguru Pandit Hemaraj of Nepal, 
(Benaras, 1953). 

50. Susruta Samhita, with the commentary of Dalhana, (Bombay, 1938); 

51. Bhela Samhita, Ed. Ashutosh Mukherjee, (Calcutta, 1921). 

52. Navanitaka-Prakarana, Il, A. F. R. Hoernle's Tr. of Bower MS., 
(Calcutta, 1893) pp. 164-66. 

53. Kalidasa’s Abhijnana Sakuntalam, Ed. M. R. Kale, (Bombay, 1957). 

54. Amarakosa, with the commentary of Kgirasvami, Ed. H. D. Sharma and 
N. G. Sardesai, (Poona, 1941). 

55, Angavijja, Ed. Muni Shri Punyavijayaji, (Prakrit Text Society, 
Varanasi, 1957)- 

56. Divyavadana, Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neill, (Cambridge, 1886). 

57. Vatsyayana Kamasutra, Ed, Goswami Damodar Shastri, 


Benares, 1929). 
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Markandeya Purana (29. 9. 11) and Vayu Purana (3rd or 4th cent. 
A.D.) (5, 9, 8. 153-54). Three varieties, viz., white, red and black, 
were commonly recognized in sesame (Angavijja, p. 232). Thus, 
during this period, the people were even familiar with the different 


varieties of sesame. 


The Astanga Samgraha of Vagbhata I (c. 645 A.D.) (Sutrasthana 
9)9? and Beal's Si-yurki (before 750 A.D.) (1.88) refer to the common 
use of sesame oil and the former (6. 111) considered it the best among 
the oilseeds available during this period. 

Astanga Samgraha (Sutra Sthana, 6) refers to the use of sesame 
in a condiment preparation called Tilapinyakavikrti. It was also 
included in the food preparations called Vikala (Hiuen Tsang, 
605-648 A.D.) (Watters, p. 282)? and Krsara (Matsya Purana, 
268, 6. 30). Kurma Purana (20; 22)* prohibits the use of sesame 
by the rich people during $raddha, but permits the poor for this 
todo so. In a Jain Prakrt work called Tiloyapannatti (5th cent. 
A.D., verse 133)® belonging to the first stratum of the pre-canon of 
the Digambaras written by Jadivasaha, sesame is mentioned along 
with other food crops. In his Brhatsamhita (505 A.D.) the celebrated 
astronomer, Varahamihira mentions? that a mixture of sesame, 
goat or sheep excreta, barley powder, beef and water should be 
poured around the roots of plants to promote inflorescence and 
fructification. 


Post-Gupta period (after 750 A.D.) 


In the Agni Purana’ (800-900 A.D), the following recipe is given 
for increasing the production of flowers and fruits in plants: "One 
should sprinkle ghee with cold milk, also a mixture of sesame, 
excreta of goats and sheep, barley powder, beef, put into water, 


58. Markandeya Purana, Khemraj Srikrsnadas, (Bombay, 1967, V-S.). 

59. Vayu Purana, Anandasrama, (Poona, Saka, 1827). Sce also, D. R. Patil, 
Cultural History from the Vayu Purana, (Poona, 1946). 

60, Vagbhata I, Astanga Samgraha, Tr. Atrideva Gupta, (Bombay, 1951). 

61. Beal's Siyubi, (London, 1916). 

62. Watters, Hiuen Tsiang’s in India, 3 vols., (London, 1904-5). 

63. Matsya Purana, Khemraj Srikrsnadas, (Bombay, 1980 V. S.) 

64. Kurma Purüna, Bibliothica Indica, (Calcutta, 1950). 

65. Tiloyapannatti, Ed. A. N. Upadhye and H. L. Jain, with Hindi Tr. 
Pt. Balchandra, (Sholapur, 1943). 

66. Varahamihira’s Brhat Sarthita, Ed. V. S. Sastri, (Bangalore, 1947). 

67, Agni Purana, (Anandasrama, Poona, 1900). 
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and standing over for seven nights should be poured around the roots 
of plants." 


In the Astanga Hrdaya (c. 850 A.D.),9 the use of sesame oil as 
an ingredient of hair oils and dyes is recommended. 


It is stated in the Sukraniti? that sesame oil was more commonly 
used for frying and cooking food articles during this period than in 
the earlier periods. Interestingly, the Brahma Purana (900-1200 
A.D.) even permits the. use of sesame oil in the $raddha. The 
Garuda Purana (10th cent, A.D.) (8. 48)" refers to the use of 
sesame as an article of food. Kstrasvami™ (c. 1050 A.D.) a 
commentator of Amarakoga, also refers to the common use of 
sesame as a foodgrain. Dalhana (c. 1100 A.D.) (46. 382), a commen- 
tator of Susruta Samhita, refers to Tilavikyti, a preparation of sesame 
used as a dry vegetable. 


Apararka(c. 1100 A.D), in his commentary on Yajiiavalkya 
Smrti that rice cooked with sesame called Palaudana is offered to 
God Vinayaka. 


Manasollasa,™ an encyclopaedic Sanskrit work composed by the 
Calukya king Somesvara (c. 1130 A.D.), mentions that the perfumes 
containing sesame were applied on the king's body during bath. It 
also states that the seeds of Tila were commonly perfumed with 
Campaka flowers and then pressed. The oil so prepared was used 
forabhyanga. Manasollasa mentions also that all sesame preparations 
should be avoided at night. 

Parasara (1266 A.D.) states in his Kysi-Samgraha" that, "if 
the trees have their fruits destroyed, the pouring of cold water 
after being cooked together with kulattha, masa, mudga, other pulses, 
yava, and ‘tila’ would lead to the growth of flowers and fruits.’ 


68. Vagbhata II, Astangahrdaya, Ed. Paradkar Shastri, (Bombay, 1939). 
Tr. Atrideva Gupta, (Benaras, 1950). 

69. Sukra-Nitisara, Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Calcutta, 1882). Tr. B. K. 
Sarkar, (Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol. 13, Allahabad, 1914). 

70. Brahma Purana, Ed. H. N. Apte, (An. SS. 28, Poona, 1895). 

71. Garuda Purana, Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, (Calcutta, 1890). 

72. Ksirasvimi's commentary on the Amarakosa, Ed. H.D. Sharma and 
N. G. Sardesai, (Poona, 1941). 

73. Susruta Samhita, with the commentary of Dalhana, (Bombay, 1938). 

74. Someávara's Manasollasa, Ed. G. K. Shrigondekar, (GOS 84. 
Baroda, 1939) 

75. Extracted in Upavana-Vinoda, Ed and Tr. G. P. Majumdar, (Indian 
Research Institute, Calcutta, 1935) 
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In the Sarngadhara-Paddhati," an anthology compiled by Sarhga- 
dhara (1283-1301 A.D.), a courtier of king Hammira of Sakambhari- 
de§a, the use of sesame as an article of food and a source of oil for 


cooking and frying is mentioned. 


Marco Polo (1298 A.D.) states in his travels through Persia that, 
“there is no oil of olive but they extract it from the grain called 
sesame, which resembles the seeds of flax, excepting that it is light- 
coloured and the oil this yields is better and has more flavour than 
any other.” Later in his travels he refers to the production of sesame 
oil in Abyssinia, Ceylon and the Malabar coast of India." 


Sesame is mentioned in Vidhiprapa,? a book on Jain rituals 
composed by Jinaprabhasuri (1307 A.D.) at Kosalanagara. It means 
thatsesame had also entered into the religious ceremonies of the 
Jains. 

King Madanapala of Kasta race, ruling on the banks of the river 
Jamuna, gives in his medical glossary called Madana-nighantu™ 
(1374 A.D.) the properties of sesame oil. The seeds are considered 
to be diuretic, emollient, demulcent and laxative. They are especially 
useful in piles and constipation when taken in decoction or as 
sweetmeat. The decoction made from the leaves and roots of sesame 


is recommended for washing the hair and this is supposed to blacken 
them. The work also recommends the use of wild sesame for diuretic 
purposes and for healing the wounds. The oil from black, white and 
red sesame are considered to be best, medium and good, respectively. 
Narahari, in his medical glossary Raja-nighantu® composed in 
Kashmir (०, 1450 A.D.), refers to the properties of sesame and re- 
commends its use as a hair oil, a wound healer and a tonic. He also 
recommends sesame oil against cough, itching and several other 
diseases. 


In the Gangavakyavali®! of queen Vigvasa-Devi (15th cent. 
A.D.), wife of King Padam Singh of Mithila, sesame is mentioned 
amongst the grains that may be offered by a pilgrim performing 
sraddha at a holy place. 


76. The Paddhati of Sarngadhara, Ed. P. Peterson, (Bombay, 1888). 

71. Travels of Marco Polo, Ed. T. W. Wright, (London, 1901). 

78, Jinaprabhasuri, Ed. Muni Jinavijayaji, (N. S. Press, Bombay, 1941). 

79. Madananighantu, Ed. Ashubodh, (Calcutta, 1902). 

80. Narahari's Raja-nighantu, (Poona, 1896). 

81. Vis vasa Deyi's Gangavakyavalt, Ede J. B. Chaudhuri, (Calcutta, 1940). 
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Bhavamisras (c. 1550 A.D.) in his medical treatise called 
Bhavaprakasa, describes the properties of sesame as good for hair, 


skin, teeth and a general tonic. He recommends its use against 
cough, itching and several other diseases. 


The Maratha historian V. K. Rajawade, has, in an article en- 
titled ‘Damaji Panta and Vithya Mahar’, reproduced a Marathi 
document about which we are told that the original was written 
during the days of Bedar empire. This document revised in 1641 A.D. 
mentions sesame along with other crops grown in the Maratha 
country. 


Dhundiraja (c. 1690-1700 A.D.), mentions in his Girvanapada- 
mañjarī. the large scale cultivation of sesame in Bengal. 

Francis Buchanan (1811-12 A. D.), in his Patna—Gaya Report, 
refers to the use of sesame oil in the making of perfumes at Patna. He 
also refers to the use of sesame oil in preparing the chambeli oil from 
Jasminum grandiflorum® 


Brhad-gargiya-samhita (1825 A.D.) contains a chapter on 
tulaboía, in which sesame is mentioned along with other grain 
crops.9? 

In Hobson-Jobson, compiled by Yule and Burnell (1903 A. D.) 
the following information is given on sesame and its cultivation based 
on the observations of European travellers : 


1510 - “Much grain grows here (at Zeila)...... oil is in great 
antiquity, made not from olives, but from zerzalino...” 
--. Varthema, 86. 


1552— “There is a great amount of gergelim.”. Castanheda, 24. 

1554— “...oil of jergelim and quoquo (coco)..-Botelho, Tombo. 

1599— "Oyle of zerzeline, which they make of a seed, and it 
is very good to eat, or to fry fish withal.” (c. Fredericke, 
1, 358). 


82. Bhüvaprahkaéa-nighantu, Ed. V. N. Dwiwedi, (Benaras, 1954). 

83. V. K. Rajawade, in Caturtha-Sammelana-Vrtta, (Bharata Itihasa- 
Samshodhak Mandal, Poona, 1916). 

84. Girvünapadamaijari of Dhundirüja ; vide folios 13-18 of MS. No.21 of 
1919-24 in Government Mss. Library, B. O. R. Institute, Poona. Also, see 
P. K. Gode's article in Indian Culture, 12 (1945) 47-56. 

85. Patna-Gaya Report of Francis Buchanan, Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society, Patna, 1811-12. 

86. Brhad-gargiya Samhita, MS. No. 542 of the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. 

87. Hobson-Jobson, by H. Yule and A. C, Burnell, 2nd Edition, Ed. Wm. 


Crooke, (London, 1903). ; 
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1606— “They performed certain anointings of the whole body, 

when they baptized, with oil of ccco-nut, or of gergelim" 
...Gouvea, f. 39. 

c. 1638— "Mr. Whiteway notes that" in a letter of Amra Rodriguez 
to the king, of Nov. 30 (India office MSS. book of the 
Monssons, vol. IV) he says "from Masulipatam to the 
farthest point of the Bay of Bengal runs the coast which we 
call that of gergilim. They got gingeli thence, I suppose.” 

c. 1£61— "La gente piu bassa adopra un' altro olio di certo seme 
detto Telselin, che e una spezie del di setamo, ed e 
alquanto amaroguolo”...Viag. del P; Gio Grueber, in 
Thevenot Voyages Divers. 

1673— “Dragmes de Soussamo qu graine de Georgeline"—app. 
to Journal D'Ant. Galland, ii, 206. 

1675— “Also much oil of sesamos or jujoline is there expressed, 
and exported  thence"—T. Heiden, Vervaernlyke 
Schipbreuk, 81. 

1726— "From Orixa are imported hither (Pulecat), with much 
profit, Paddy, also...Gingeli seed oil.” Valentijn, Chor. 14. 


1807— “The oil chiefly used here, both for food and unguent, is 
that of sesamum, by the English called Gingeli, or sweet 
oil.” F. Buchanan— Mysore etc. 

1874— “We know not the origin of the word Gingeli, which 
Roxburgh remarks was (as it is now) in common use 
among the Europeans.”  Hansbury and Fluckiger, 426. 

1875— “Oils, Jingili or til". Table of Custom Duties, imposed 
on imports into British India up to 1875." 

Historical, philological, botanical and ethnographical evidences 
suggest the possibility of an independent origin of agriculture (c. 5000 
B. C.) in Africa. Murdock proposed that it happened in an area 
lying near the headwaters of the Niger river and believed that Mande 
people were the first to domesticate sesame. Botanical evidences 
also suggest that sesame originated in Africa. Once domesticated 


88. See G. P. Murdock, Africa: Its People and their Culture History, 
(New York, 1959); Edgar Anderson, in Evolution after Darwin, (Chicago 
University Press, Chicago, vol. 2, 1960). 

89. Ibid. 

90. See A. B. Joshi, Sesamum, op. cit., fn. 3. 
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there, sesame spread to Ethiopia, where agriculture was practised, 
especially by the Agau people, by the third millennium B. C. There 
Is also evidence in favour of Neolithic agriculture in East Africa since 


the Gumban culture of Kenya had stone bowls, mortars and grinding 
stones (c. 3rd millennium B. C.).*? 


Extensive researches conducted on the race-cum-language 
culture sequence have shown that the earliest waves of human 
migrants to India were negroids from Africa. Also, human 
skeletons showing  Hamitic-negroid features have been found 
associated with Langhnaj (Gujarat) microlithic cultures. The early 
African migrants were perhaps familiar with the culture and]or use of 
sesame by the time they arrived in India via the Sabaean Lanes The 
recovery of a lump of charred sesame at Harappa (c. 3600-1750 B. C.)5 
suggests that perhaps it was cultivated by the Indus Valley people 
who are likely to have received it from the African migrants. There 
was also trade between the East African coast and the Arabian state 
of Ausan prior to 700 B. C.% and sesame is specifically mentioned as 
an object of Red Sea trade in the 4th century B. C9' Botanical 
evidences are also available in support of an early spread of sesame 
from Africa to India via the Sabaean Lane. Thus, sesame was 
probably brought into India prior to the arrival of the Aryans (in 
India) since it has been found during the archaeological excavations 
conducted at Harappa. In Sumer,sesame was frequently mentioned 
as Se-gis-mi in the clay tablets, beginning from the third dynasty of 
Ur (c. 2350 B. C) as read by Campbell Thompson. Jt was perhaps 
introduced there either directly from Africa or through India, since 


91, See Murdock, op. cit. 

92. L. S. B. Leakey, The Stone Age Cultures of Kenya Colony, 
(Cambridge, 1931), 

93. S. K. Chatterji, ‘Race movements and Pre-historic Culture in the History 
and Culture of the Indian People : The Vedic Age, (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London, 1951). 

94, H. D. Sankalia, ‘From food collection to urbanization in India’, in 
Indian Anthropology, (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 1962). 

95. See Piggot, Vats, Wheeler, op. cit., fn. 6, supra. 

96. S. Cole, The Pre-history of East Africa, (Penguin Books, 
London, 1954). 

97. P. M. Zukovskij, Cultivated Plants and their wild relatives, Tr. from 
Russian by P. S. Hudson, (Bucks, U. K., 1962). 

98. See Murdock and Anderson, op. cit., fn, 88, supra. 

99. Mentioned by Burkhill, op. cit., in. 3, supra, 
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both Lothal and Mohenjo-daro people had trade relations with the 
Sumerians." Archaeological evidences have also revealed that 
perhaps sesame was cultivated in Palestine and Syria during the 
chalcolithic period (c. 3000 B.C.) and in Babylon during the reign 
of Hammurabi, the seventh and most important king of Amorite 
dynasty (c. 1750 B. C.).1 It was also extensively cultivated in Assyria 
(c. 1500 B. C.) and Iran (c. 400 B.C.) and spread early to China 
from India (c. 450 B. C.).!^* 


De Candolle proposed that the Semetics, who received sesame 
from Babylonia, introduced it into Egypt after the epoch of the Great 
Monuments and exodus? but Burkill pointed out that the first 
evidence of its cultivation in Egypt is dated from 1300 B: C. or about 
the time of the expulsion of Israelites. Although De Candolle 
found no mention of sesame in the Old Testament, Watt quotes 
Flükiger and Hansbury who traced several references to it in the 
medical text called Papyrus Ebers (16th cent. B. C.) and the Old 
Testament. Zukovshij refers to the frequent mention of sesame in 
the works of Herodotus, Xenophanes, Theophratus and Pliny.’ 


The Aryan migrants seem to have known sesame prior to their 
arrivalin India since it is mentioned in their religious ceremonies, 
especially $raddha. In the writer's opinion, a crop like sesame, used 
in sraddha or pitryajfia is likely to have had a longer association with 
the Aryans than those crops which are either prchibited or not used 
in such ceremonies. The use of sesame in preparing a wide variety of 
food preparations in the Vedic period would suggest that in the 
beginning the Aryans used sesame mainly asan article of food. They 


100. See Piggot, Vats, Wheeler, op cit., fn. 6. supra. 

101. W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, (Pelican books, 
London, 1956). 

102. B. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, I, (Heidelberg, 1920). 

103. R.O. Whyte, in A History of land-use in arid regions, Ed. L.D. 
Stamp, (U.N.E.S.C.O., Paris, 1961). 

104. D, G. Langham,  'Potentialities of sesame as a commercial crop’, 
"Agri. Amer., U, S. A., 1947. 

105. A.P. De Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, (London, 1886). 

106. I. H. Burkill, 'Habits of man and the origins of the cultivated 
plants of the Old World', Proc. Lin. Soc., London, vol. 164, (1953). 

107. See above, fn. 105. 

108. G. Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol.6., 
(Calcutta, 1893). : 

109. P. M. Zukovskij, op, cit., fn. 97, supra. 
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seem to have used ghee for cooking and frying purposes in the 
beginning and later on borrowed the use of sesame oil from the non- 
Aryans, Inthis connection, the following cultural context is worth 
considering. Inthe whole of North India, the oil presses used for 
the extraction of sesame oil have a channel through which the oil 
trickles out as the seeds are pressed. In South India, on the other 
hand, the presses generally have no outlet for the oil The mortar is 
removed after the expulsion of the oil. The oil is ladled out and even- 
tually wiped off with rugs tied tothe end of a stick. Interestingly, 
when the northern type is used in the south, the channel is first 
plugged. After the seed is sufficiently pressed, the plug is removed 
and the oil is drained out. Thus, the operation is of the south while 
the machine is from the north. The presence of two distinct types 
of oil presses would indicate two separate cultural contexts. 


The above account shows that in India, much before the 
Christian era, sesame was used for manifold purposes. In fact, it was 
so much accepted in ancient Indian culture that it was even used in 
$raddha and other religious ceremonies. Botanical evidences suggest 
that sesame was first domesticated in Africa, from where it spread 
early to India via the Sabaean Lane. Once grown in India, sesame 
enriched Indian diet and cookery to such an extent that many of us 
hardly feel that it came from Africa. From Africa, its original home, 
it spread to India, China and West Asia and its spreadis closely 
connected with the cultural histories of these places (countries). It 
would be of interest to record chronologically information on the use 
ofsesame in Africa and Asia outside India. Such studies would 
elucidate whether the manifold uses of sesame were actually discovered 
in India or these (or some of them) were borrowed from other 
countries. It is also to be hoped that such studies would help to 
unravel the inter-cultural contacts during the pre-historic times.!1? 


110. The author of this paper would be thankful to his readers for sending 
him any data, not covered in this note, on the use of sesame in India and abroad 
which have come to their notice, especially of the datable type, 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


PROF. LOUIS RENOU 
(1896-1966) 


Professor Louis Renou, the well-known French Indologist and 
Vedic scholar passed away suddenly on the 17th of August 1966. 
Not only was the news a great shock to his friends, but was also 
a subject of immense sadness to all Indological scholars. 

For nearly half a century, Professor Renou had been devoting 
his life to research in Indology. When, in 1920, he had completed 
his classical studies, he was introduced to Meillet, the famous scholaz 
of comparative studies, by his friend and later collegue, Professor 
Emile Benveniste, linguist and Jranolcgist, and to Sylvain Lévi by 
Professor Miss Marcelle Lalou, Tibetologist. Under Meillet, Renou 
studied the comparative grammar of the Indo-European languages and 
under Sylvain Lévi studied Sanskrit and general Indology. Sylvain 
Lévi was a universal Indologist who cultivated all branches of 
Indian studies, working not only on India but also on Central Asia, 
Tibet, China and South-East Asia, mainly under the influence of 
Abel Bergaigne, author of La Religion védique d'après les hymnes 
du Rgveda. Sylvain Lévi, in his turn, was eager to have the 
work of Bergaigne on the Veda resumed by some of his pupils. 
This resulted in Louis Renou taking up, along with Jules Bloch and 
Alfred Foucher, the twin fields of Vedic and Classical Sanskrit lore. 


In 1925 Renou submitted to the University of Paris his two 
Doctorate Theses, the first on the ‘Perfect tense in the Vedic Hymns’ 
(La valeur du parfait dans les hymnes védiques) and the second, 2 
critical edition in Greek, together with a French translation, of the 
chapter on India in the Geography of Ptolemy. In 1928 he submitted 
another thesis to the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, on the 
‘Masters of Vedic philology’, being a historical and critical study on 
the methads and achievements in the interpretation of the Veda. 


Since this time, he carried on, alongside, throughout his career 
his researches both in Vedic literature and Classical Sanskrit culture- 
Simultaneously with his early works on the Veda, he brought out also 
a French translation of Kalidasa's Raghuvamsa (1927). When the 
hand of death snatched him away, he was busy with the preparation 
of a new translation of the Rgveda and with the publication of his 
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translation of the Kasikavytti prepared in collaboration with 
Professor Ojihara of Japan. 


The more important of Prof. Renou’s works in the Vedic field are: 
Bibliographie védique (1931), Vrtra et Verethragaa in collaboration 
with E. Ben veniste (1934), Les Ecoles védiques (‘Vedic schools and the 
formation of the Veda,’ 1947), Grammaire d e la langue védique (1952), 
Vocabulaire du rituel védique (1954), and Études sur le vocabulaire du 
Rgveda (‘Studies on the vocabulary of the Rgveda, 1958). Besides these, 
he translated several Upanisads and contributed numerous articles. 
His Études vediqu es et paninéennes isa series of books on Vedic and 
Paninian studies. 


In the classical field, he mastered the Sanskrit grammar through 
both the modern aud traditional methods. He compiled a Grammaire 
sanskrite (1930, re-edited 1965) which is a full description of the 
Sanskrit language in all its aspects, Histoire de la langue 
Sanskrite (1956) CHistory of the Sanskrit language’) and several 
studies on grammatical topics. He contributed also to the revision 
of Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik. On Vyakarana he published 
an edition and translation of Saranadeva's Durghatavrtti (1942), and 
of the Astadhyayi (1948) long before the first volume of the Kasika- 
vrtti (1960). But his main work in this field is Terminologie gramma- 
ticale du Sanskrit (1942) which is a dictionary of Sanskrit 
grammatical terms. 


Professor Renou worked also on Alamkarasastra and Sahitya, in 
which in collaboration with Nadine Stohoupak, he produced a 
French translation of Rajasekhara's Kavyamimamsa (1946). Following 
his translation of the Raghuvamía (1926) he took up and 
completed (1929) the translation of Budhasvamin’s Brhatkatha- 
Slokasamgraha which had been left unfinished by F. Lacóte. His 
translation of  Vetalapaücaviméatiba appeared in 1963. He also 
published a new version of the beginning of the Sankara-bhasya. 


Prof. Renou has to his credit several works on Sanskrit literature, 
Hinduism and other world religions, written for students and 
beginners of Sanskrit: In collaboration with others he produced 
a Manual of Indian studies, Inde classique and a Dictionaire sanskrit- 
francais. Outside the field of Sanskrit, he translated from Pali 
into French the first three suttas of the Dighanikaya. 


Prof, Renou first occupied the Chair for Sanskrit at the Lyons 
University, whence he went to Paris as Director of Sanskrit Studies 
. at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes and, later, succeeded Alfred 
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Foucher in the Chair of Sanskrit at the Faculty of Letters (Sorbonne) 
Since 1946 he was a member of the Académie des Inscriptions et 


Belles Lettres of the Institute de France. 

During his career Prof. Renou had the opportunity to visit 
Asia, twice First he toured India extensively. visiting Indian centres 
of learning and meeting Indian Indologists. Later, he spent some 
time in Japan as Director of the Maison franco-japonaise. He 


was also, for a time, Visiting Professor at the Yale University. But 


his main place of work was the Institute Civilisation indienne at Paris 
nd worked with 


where he delivered his lectures, taught students a 
friends who are now mourning his loss. 
J, FILLIOZAT 


Professor of Sanskrit, College de France, Paris 


PROF. DURGAMOHAN BHATTACHARYYA 
(1899— 1965) 


Prof, Durgamohan Bhattacharyya came of an orthodox Brahmau 
family of Eastern Bengal He had his early education in indigenous 
tols or pathaíalas where he studied on traditional lines. He 
joined an English School after he passed the title examinations in 
Kavya (1912), Samkhya (1914) and Purana (1916), securing the 
titles 'Kavyatirtha', ‘Samkhyatirtha’ and ‘Puranatirtha’. He passed 
the Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University in the 
year 1917 and took his M.A. in the Veda group of the same university 
in 1923, 


After finishing his collegiate career, he joined the teaching 
profession as Lecturer in Sanskrit, Narasing Datta College of 
Howrah, near Calcutta. Therefrom he moved to his alma mater, the 
Scottish Church College, which he’ served for about twentyfive 
years. In 1952 he was appointed Professor of Vedic Language, 
Literature and Culture in the Department of Post-Graduate 
Training and Research, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, where his; 
term of service was renewed more than once: he continued in the 
post till his death in November 1965. 


Early in his life Prof. Bhattacharyya came into close contact with 
a number of reputed scholars and their scholarly activities and 
imbibed the spirit of critical study and research. He was, for long, 
connected with the editorial department of the reputed Indological 
journal, the Indian Historical Quarterly. He was actively associated 
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also with premier scholarly institutions of Calcutta like the 
Asiatic Society, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat and the Sanskrit 
Sahitya Parishat. His learned contributions which were highly 
appreciated by the world of scholars earned for him 
honours from different quarters. He was awarded the 'P. V. 
Kane Gold Medal’ by the Asiatic Society, Bombay, and the ‘B. C. 
Law Gold Medal’ by the Asiatic Society of Calcutta which also 
elected him as one of its Fellows. The All-India Oriental Conference 


invited him to preside over the Vedic Section of its 20th Session in 
Srinagar in 1961. 


The' scholarly output of Prof. Bhattacharyya comprised a good 
number of papers in Bengali and English contributed to various 
Indological journals, besides critical editions of several old Sanskrit 
texts generally pertaining to the contribution of Bengal to 
Vedic exegesis, e.g., Chandogya-mantrabhasya of Gunavisnu (1930), 
Chandogya Brahmana with the commentaries of Gunavisnu and 
Sayana (1958), and Brahmanasarvasva of Halayudha (1960). His out- 
standing. work was the discovery of Brahmans in Orissa still following 
the Paippalada School of the Atharvaveda who were preserving its 
text which was believed to have been lost. He undertook to edit 
critically the Paippalada-Samhita on the basis of a comparison of 
the available defective and incomplete printed text and the 
manuscripts he had collected from Orissa. He could see the publication 
of a part of the edition covering Kanda I (1964) and the printing 
of a portion of Kanda II. The expeditious completion of the printing 
and early publication of the remaining part of the work which is 
in the press would be the fitting commemoration that the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College could pay to this veteran scholar who died 

‘in harness. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 
Secretary, Asiatic Society, Calcutta 


PROF. D. D. KOSAMBI 
(1907 —1966) 


The untimely death on 29.6.1966 of Prof. D. D. Kosambi at the 
age of 59 is a serious loss to many fields of knowledge. He was the 
only son of Dharmanand Kosambi, the renowned Buddhist scholar, and 
was born on July 31,1907. At the age of 11, he went to U.S. A. and 
studied in the Cambridge Latin School and Harvard University. 
He had a quick mind, an almost Macaulayan memory and the ability 
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to grasp quickly the fundamentals of any subject. Asa mathematics 
undergraduate at Harvard, he exbausted the syllabus in two years 
and spent the remaining two years in exploring other subjects. 
On return to India, he joined the Banaras Hindu University 
in 1929 and then went to the Aligarh Muslim University. He left 
that University in 1932 and joined the Fergusson College, Poona, 
where he worked till 1946. In that year, he joined the Tata 
Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay, as the Head of the 
Department of Statistics and retired in 1962. Since 1964, he 
was a Member of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 


and Scientist Emeritus. 


Prof. Kosambi was primarily a mathematician and statistician 
and in these fields, made his reputation for the development of the 
‘Geometrical Method’ and ‘Kosambi Theorem in Genetics. But he 
was equaly known as a versatile linguist, Sanskrit litterateur, 
historian, numismatist and archaeologist. He knew Sanskrit, 
Ardha-magadhi, Pali, French, German, Italian, Latin and five other 
languages. In Sanskrit studies, one of his important achievements 
was the preparation of definitive editions of the works of Bhartrhari 
under the titles—The Satakatrayam of Bhartrhari (1945) and The 
Epigrams attributed to Bhartrhari (1948). He edited also the 
Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara, the earliest known general anthology 
of classical Sanskrit verse (1957). 


As a historian, Prof. Kosambi hasto his credit The Introduction 
to the study of Indian History (1956) and The Culture and civilization 
of Ancient India (in historical outline) (1965). Besides these two 
books, he wrote a number of valuable articles on matters relating 
to Ancient Indian history. In the field of numismatics, Prof. 
Kosambi introduced statistics for the study of the chronology of 
various types and varieties of the Punch-marked coins, the earliest 
coinage of India. He wrote about a dozen papers on this subject 
based on the data available from various hoards, As an archaeologist, 
he explored Maharashtra in his own way and collected artifacts. 
On the basis of his explorations, he published several articles in 
Man. His contributions in the form of papers, relating to various 
fields of his interest and researches are no less than 140 in number. 
Just two days before his death, he had sent to his publisher the 
manuscript of his last book, Prime Numbers. 


PARMESHWARI LAL GUPTA 
Curator, Govt. Museum, Patna 
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PROF. T. N. SREEKANTAIAH 
(1906—1966) 


An epitome of Prof. T. N. Sreekantaiah’s life would be 
‘a soul striving hard to shut itself out from sources of aggrandizement 


and dedicate itself to an all out assimilation and dissemination 
of knowledge’. 


Born on 26. 11. 1906, at Tirthapura, a village in Tumkur District, 
Mysore State, in a pious middle-class family, the young Sreekantaiah 
spent his primary and middle school days as a bright but shy boy. 
His latent genius manifested itself when during his high school days 
he composed verses in English and Kannada for his school journal 
Tke School-Folb. 


In 1923, he joined the Maharaja’s College, Mysore, where he 
studied under eminent Professors like M. Hiriyanna, J. C. Rollo 
and B. M. Srikantaiah and graduated with the unprecedented 
distinction of winning six medals. This event posed a problem for 
him as every Professor wanted him for his M.A. course but at last 
Srikantaiah joined the M.A. in Kannada and, later on, M.A. in English. 
Time was not ripe for the magnetism of Indian languages to catch 
the imagination of the common man. This budding scholar was 
then forced to take the Mysore Civil Service Examination and enter 
the Mysore Administrative Service as an Amildar at Srirangapatna. 
but was weaned away to academic life, a little later, when he 
was appointed Lecturer in Kannada in the Intermediate College, 
Mysore, in August 1928. When he retired as Professor of Kannada in 
the Mysore University in 1951, he was called to nurture to shape 
the Kannada Department of the newly started Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, where he served till 1957. For some time (1955-56) he 
was a Visiting Professor in the U. S. and the U. K. As a 
devotee at the shrine of learning Prof. Sreekantaiah struggled 
hard to do justice to his profession with unmitigated zeal and 
warmth. Quite a good number of vistas were open to him. 
Whatever he imbibed or inherited he gave expression to by way 
of either a talk ora well thought-out article. 


His writings include: Kavya Samikse, being a collection of 
essays on Kannada poets like Laksmi$a, Janna, Naranappa and 
Mahadeviyakka ; Pampa, being a literary study on that greatest of 
Kannada poets; Nambiyanna Ragale, an edition of that important 
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work of the Ragale class of poetry in Kannada; Gadayuddha Sangraha 
Samalokana, being a critical survey of the work of poet Ranna ; 
Kannada Madhyama-V yabarana, on Kannada grammar, and a critical 
estimate of the Kannada Literature and metre. His most important 
work is the Bharatiya Kavyamimamse, a lucid and comprehensive 
book in Kannada on Indian poetics. Of the State-sponsored Kannada 
Encyclopaedia, he laid down, as Chairman of its Editorial Committee 
(1960-65), its outlines and started its work. The All-India 
Oriental Conference honoured him by electing him as the President 
of its Dravidic Studies Section at its 19th Session held in 1957 
at Delhi, He played a leading role at the All-India Linguistic 
Meet convened at Delhi in 1960. He also served effectively as 
a Member of the All-India Technical Terms Committee. 


G. MARULASIDDAIAH 
Direstor, Or. Res. Institute, Mysore 


Dr. S. K. BELVALKAR 
(1880-1967) 


Oriental scholarship lost in the death of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar at 
Poona on January 8, 1967, at the age of 87, an eminent scholar of 
international repute, who had been in the field of Indological studies 
for over half a century, The loss is severe, understandably enough, 
to the large number of his students, colleagues, friends and admirers. 


Shripad Krishna Belvalkar was born on the 12th December, 1880 
‘in the village of Narasobachi (Kolhapur Dt., Maharashtra) and pursued 
his collegiate career in the Deccan College, Poona, where he distin- 
guished himself in many ways. A recepient of coveted scholarships, 
prizes and medals, he took his Master's Degree in three different 
subjects: English and Sanskrit (1904), History and Politics (1905) 
and Greek and European Philosophy (1910). Belvalkar's dream of 
pursuing a career of Indological studies and research took shape when 
he joined his alma mater in 1908 as the Curator of its Manuscripts 
Library. During the three years that Belvalkar occupied this post, 
he produced three important books: Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, 
which secured for him the V. N. Mandlik Gold Medal in 1908 (pub. 
1915) and two volumes of the Descriptive Catalogue of the (Bombay) 
Government Collection of Manuscripts, Vol. I, Veda (Pt. i, pub. 1916) 

«and Vol. II, Grammar (Pt. i, pub. 1938). 
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The scholarly assistance that Belvalkar rendered to Professor 
J.H. Woods of the Harvard University, who was then working 
at Poona on the Yogasutras of Patañjali, induced Prof. Woods to 
invite Belvalkar to Harvard as a research scholar. Accordingly; 
Belvalkar worked at Harvard under Professor Charles R. Lanman 
from 1912 and received his Ph. D. Degree in 1914 on a Critical Edition, 
Study and Translation of Bhavabhuti's Uttararamacarita, the Trans- 
lation Volume of which was issued in the Harvard Oriental Series as 
No. 21 (1915). On board of the ship, which carried him back to 
India, he rendered the drama also into Marathi (Poona, 1915). The 
Sanskrit edition came out later (Poona, 1921). 


On his return from Harvard, Dr. Belvalkar was called upon to 
head the Department of Sanskrit in the Deccan College, which office 
he held with distinction for 18 years, till 1933. From then on till 
1943 he occupied the Chair of Sanskrit in the Banaras Hindu 
University. Most of Belvalkar’s major writings appeared during this 
period : Kavyadarsa of Dandin, Edited and Translated (Poona, 1924), 
Brahmasutra, Il: i-ii, with Sankara-Bhasya, Edited with Translation 
and Notes (Poona, 1923), Four Minor Unpublished Upanisadic Texts 
Edited with Translation (AIOC, Madras, 1923), Prthvirajavijaya- 
Mahakavya with the commentary of Jonaraja (Calcutta, 1912-1924), 
Basu Mallik Lectures on the Vedanta Philosophy (Calcutta, 1929). On 
the ambitious project of an 8-volume History of Indian Philosophy, 
planned in collaboration with Dr. R., D. Ranade, Dr. Belvalkar pre- 
pared Vol. II on The Creative Period (Poona, 1927). 


Two works dear to his heart were the Bhagavad Gita and the 
Abhijüana Sakuntalam, on both of which he has left behind consider- 
able critical writing. Besides an ‘Authorised Version’ of the Gita 
(Poona, 1940) and a Translation of the work with Critical Introduction 
(Poona, 1943), he edited Anandavardhana’s commentary on the 
Gita called Jianakarmasamuccaya, from its only Sarada manuscript 
(Poona, 1941). In 1942, when the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: 
celebrated its Silver Jubilee, Dr. Belvalkar delivered a series of 25 
Lectures on the Gita. His critical edition of the work with an elaborate 
critical and comparative study came out in 1945 (Poona). 


Dr. Belvalkar had a prominent part to play in the establishment 
in 1917 of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and, beginning’ 
with the office of a Founder-Secretary, he was, throughout his life, 
closely connected with that institution in various capacities. He was 
instrumentalin the Institute taking up in 1919, the work of the 
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Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, the Great Epic of India. And, 
in 1943, when its General Editor Dr. V- S. Sukthankar passed away 
suddenly, Dr. Belvalkar had to take over as General Editor. He 
personally edited five parvans of the Epic, including two of the most 
important, viz. the Bhisma and the Santi, before he retired, due to 
ill-health, in 1961. But, it was given to him to see before he died the 
successful completion of that grand project when, at a special function 
held at the Institute on 22-9-1966, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of 
India, released the last volume o£ the Epic and honoured Dr. Belvalkar, 


too, as. one of the Editors. 

th the All-India Oriental Confe- 
rence, the premier forum of Indian Indologists, for whose inception, 
too, he was instrumental, was intimate and abiding. Apart from 
being called upon to work as its Secretary for several terms, he 
was elected President of its Vedic Section in 1922 (Calcutta), 
Vedic and Avesta Section in 1926 (Patna) and Philosophy Section in 
1930 (Baroda). On the occasion of its Twelfth Session held at Banaras 
in 1943, the Conference conferred on him its highest honour by electing 
him its General President. Dr. Belvalkar's services to Indological studies 
received wide public approbation when Indologists from India and 
abroad joined to honour him with a Felicitation Volume which was 
presented to him on the occasion of the 19th Session of the Oriental 


Conference held at Delhi in 1957. 


Dr. Belvalkar's connection wi 


K. V. SARMA 


Curator, Vishveshvaranand Institute 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


THE SEERS OF THE RGVEDA, By V. G. Rahurkar. Uni- 
versity of Poona, 1964. Pp. viii--xx--321. Rs. 25]-. 


The work under review is the authors Thesis for the Ph.D. 
Degree, accepted by University of Poona in 1955. In the words of 
the author “it is an attempt to evaluate the role of the ysis of the 
Rgveda in the domains of social and political history, religion, ritual 
and philosophy, poetry and literature and general culture". (Intro., 
p: xx). A perusal of the work will convince any reader that it is 
an apt, proper and concise description of the work. Not only 
in the case of the important ysis as those of the so-called 
Family Books, but also in regard to authors of isolated hymns, the 
author has tried to collect, examine, and set forth as much informa- 
tion as his sources would yield. He has tried to correlate the evidence 
gleaned from an intensive study of the text of the Rgveda with the 
information available from later sources such as the Brhaddevata, the 
Epics and the Puranas. The work sheds much interesting light on 
the cultural life of the early Vedic period. 


While the author has generally given the divergent views on 
all controversial matters, there is one significant omission. While 
discussing tke various modern views with the regard to the nature 
and purpose of the Frog Hymn ( RV 50, 103), he has not referred 
to the view of Prof. M. Bloomfield, who has written on this hyran 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. The author's 
expression is generally clear, but the following statement is rather 
enigmatic: At page 131-32, he states, "the Vasisthas had colonised 
on the bank of the river Sarasvati and then spread out via Parusni 
as far as the Yamuna together with the victorious Bharatas’. Now, 
for spreading out towards the Yamuna from the Sarasvati, one does 
not at all come anywhere close to the Parusni, which is to the north- 
west of Sarasvati, while the Yamuna is to its east. The Sarasvati 
is in the middle of the region bounded by the Parusni or Ravi on the 
north-west and the Yamuna in the east. 

The work suffers from one very serious defect, that of a large 
number of misprints of various sorts. There are many cases where a small 
letter instead of the capital one has been used in proper nouns, e.g. 
kasi for Kasi, (p. 93) vi$vamitra (p. 123), sayana (p. 50), pratardana, 
atri, kanva. Some of the other serious misprints are 'standared' for 
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‘standard’ (p- 83), *pearless for ‘peerless’ (p. 85), ‘date’ for ‘data’ 
(p. 93) etc. At page 182, the last sentence is incomplete. At other 
places several words have been repeated. However, an attenuating 


ht be that the author was not in charge of passing 


circumstance mig 
does not exonorate him 


the book through the press, through this 
from the responsibility and the duty which every author owes to his 


readers. JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 


RKSAMHITA-SARA (Kannada) By G. N. Chakravarthy, 
Department of Sanskrit, St. Phelomena's College, Mysore, 1966. 


Pp. 10+125+336 +207. Rs. 16[-« 


The view that the Vedas hold the key not only to the hoary 
culture and philosophic speculations of ancient India but also to 
its scientific attainments is not new. The work reviewed here, 
written primarily for the Kannada reading public, forms an able 
exposition of this school of thought. 

In an elaborate but instructive Introduction, the author 
presents the background of Vedic civilization, outlines the different 
trends of thougbt that stirred in the Vedas, indicates how the hymns 
reflect the high philosophical and scientific view of cosmic unity and 
compares them with similar developments in the Western civilizations. 
In the further chapters he discusses the concept of Vedic deities and 
their supernatural role, Gayatri as the essence of cosmic creation and 
the apparent diversity but the fundamental unity in the teachings 
of the Veda. It is also shown that the Vedic ‘karma’ and the 
Vedantic ‘jana’ are, in essence, identical. To adumbrate his state- 
ments, the author quotes a number of apt Vedic passages, which he 
also trapslates for facilitating the understanding of their full 
significance. 

The book would serve eminently the purpose for which it is 
intended, viz., to give the interested Kannada reader an introduction 
to the Rgveda as a repository of ancient Indian culture and to 
induce him to go to the original for further edification. 


G. MARULASIDDHAIAH 


MM SHIRIDHAR SHASTRI WAREY GAURAV GRANTH Ed. 
V. G. Raburkar. Pub. G. S. Warey, 2187, Maghali Holi, Nasik, 
1965. Pp. 14+336. Rs. 15/-. 
Commemoration Volumes serve generally two purposes, first to 
put together the biographical details including the literary achieve- 
ments and academic contributions of the savant commemorated, 


t 
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and, secondly, to edit a certain nu 
to the branch of knowledge in 
The Volume reviewed here, publ 
outstanding Vedic and 
Veda$astrasampurna, Mah 
bharana Pt. Shridhar 


„with the addition of a Special feature, viz. an 


account of the scholarly family of the Warey-s dating back to Saka 
1550 (A. D. 1628), 


Allthe forty papers, in Sanskrit, Marathi and English, in the 
Volume, centre round Sanskritic subjects, the one exception being a paper 
on 'Inside Maharashtra : The great nation', by D. V. Potdar (pp. 209-32), 
which givesa bird's eye-view of the home-state of the commemorated 
savant from divers aspects, like geography, history, tradition, scholar- 
ship, modern institutions, future Prospects etc. General and specific 
topics on the Vedas and Vedangas, Dharma, Mīmāmsa, Vyakarana 
and allied subjects, interpreted and elucidated, form the burden of 
most of the papers. Of research Papers mention might be made of 
Vedamsambandhim vividha dystikon (Marathi) by G. V. Devasthali 
(pp. 35-51) and ‘The fire-ordeal of Sita’ by Nil Madhav Sen, which 
endeavours to prove the absence of the episode from the Ur- 
Ramayana (pp. 232-39). The exposition of the potency of mantras by 
Ganesh Shastri Shende (pp. 283-93) provides convincing reading. The 
correlation of science and philosophy attempted by P. S. Gupte 
(pp. 240-52) is thought-provoking. 


It would seem as if the publishers of the Volume have addressed 
it primarily to the Marathi reading public, the entire introductory 
Portion (pp. 1-14, 1-15) being in Marathi. However, viewed from 
another angle, it is the non-Marathi reader, Indian and foreign, who 
Stands in need of being introduced to the scholar commemorated, a 
need which would be best served by the addition of an Introductory 
Note in English. The same reasoning with reference to the book itself 
would demand the addition of at least the title of the Volume and 
minimum bibliographical details in English also, at some appropriate 
Place in the book. One might take the cue in this matter, if that be 
Necessary, from the several German, Russian and other European 
publications which follow this practice. 


The Volume is well got-up and printed, but doesinot seem 49 
have had the benefit of expert proof-reading, which has Be P. aa 
wake a large number of misprints for the reader to tackle for himself. 
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The Warey Shastri Commemoration Committee deserves the 
thanks of all Sanskritists and cultured readers for the publication of 
the present collection of studies on the Vedas and Sastras. It is 
to be hoped that the Committee will now address itself to the publi- 
cation o£ the more than two dozen works of MM Warey Shastri which 


still remain in manuscript form. 
K: V. SARMA 


THE RAMAYANA OF VALMIKI Translated by Hari Prasad 
Shastri. Shanti Sadan, 29 Chepstov Villas, London, W. 11. 
3 vols 1952-59 (vol I, 2nd edn., 1962). Pp. xviii4-534 ; 
xii+543; xiit708. Sh. 90. 


The influence that the great Indian epic Ramayana has exerted 
over the entire South and South-East Asia and the extent to which 
its ethical tenor has percolated into the life of the people of that 
vast region is something unique in the cultural history of mankind. 
It has been claimed, justifiably enough, that this extensive sway 
has been due, mainly, to Valmikis monumental work. It is as much 
the wealth of details, couched in poetry of unsurpassed dramatic 
power and brilliance with which Valmiki, the ‘First Poet’ of 
Classical Sanskrit, has embellished the story, as the appeal of the 
plot that should account for this popularity. The additional attraction 
of the work for the modern cultured reader lies in its being a 
veritable storehouse of the spiritual and worldly wisdom of one of 
the advanced civilizations that flourished more than two millenniums. 
ago. It gives exquisite pen-pictures of the contemporary life and 
society, customs and manners, government and polity, geography and 
ethnography, flora and fauna, sciences and handicrafts, war and 
peace, and, thus, forms a kaleiodescope for obtaining a view of 
ancient Indian culture in its varied aspects. 'The numerous retellings, 
adaptations, abridgments and dramatisations of the entire or of parts 
of the epic, produced during the later ages, have hardly taken the 
edge off Valmiki’s masterpiece in the matter of charm or felicity. 
It is this aspect of the epic that has prompted the present translator 
to produce a “good complete modern English translation of the 
Ramayana’ (Intro., p. xv) which he intends primarily as a potent 
source of new inspiration from the East to the students of the West 
who are often apt to look no further than Roman and Greek 
civilizations for literary and cultural inspiration. 


An authentic and readable translation of the entire 24,000 
stanzas of the Sanskrit original, issued in the three volumes reviewed 


H 
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here, fully justifies the expectations of the translator. The translation 
is literal without becoming clumsy. To be sure, a little grating is 
experienced when one commences reading the work. But, as one 
gets on the stride, the rendering seems to grow smooth, natural 
and, what is more, homely and entertaining. And, this is more than 
what can be expected of a rendering of the Classical Sanskrit idiom 
into an alien language. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated Western reader, the translator 
has provided, besides explanatory footnotes, annotated glossaries 
of places and persons, flowers and trees, etc. that ate referred to 
in the epic. For the academic student of the epic, he has added, 
in the First volume, renderings of the additional or divergent passages 
which are found in the different recensions of the epic, a feature 
which has, unfortunately, been discontinued in Volumes Two 
and Three. 

8 The credit for the success of the present rendering should ४०, 
if we may so put it, to the translator being an Indian who has drunk 
deep from the fountain of Hindu traditions of religion and 
nhilosophy but who had settled in the West and had chosen as his 
life’s mission the interpretation of Indian thought to the West, 

One is apt to wonder whether this latest English rendering of 
the Ramayana is not just another vindication of the prophecy 
expressed about the epic : 

yavat sthasyanti girayah sarita§ ca mahitale I 
tavad Ramayanakatha pracarisyati bhutale II 

“As long as mountains and rivers subsist on the earth, the story 

of the Ramayana will continue to be retold in the world," 


K. V. SARMA 


THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA IN VALMIKI RAMAYANA 
By Benjamin Khan. Munshi Ram Manoharlal, Nai Sarak, 
Delhi-6, 1965. Pp. xvi+273 Rs. 20/-. 


We have before us an analytical and well reasoned interpreta- 
tion of the ethics of the Ramayana of Valmiki, which is remarkable 
for more reasons than one. The author is Christian by faith, which 
makes his assessment free from religious bias and engenders in him a 
detached outlook. The author is an Indian, which fact enables him to 
enter into the spirit of the epic which a Westerner cannot with equal 
felicity. He is well entrenched in Christain ethics and Western 
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philosophy, which makes him eminently qualified to make comparative 


estimates in the study at hand. 

In this work the author makes, on the background of the com- 
plexity of modern ethical standards, an appraisal of the concepts of 
Dharma (virtue) as exemplified by Valmiki in the Ramayana and 
tries to draw lessons therefrom for the benefit of modern society. He 
approaches the problem with an open mind, but with empathy and 
understanding. Affirming that there is a psychological, social and 
spiritual necessity for the acceptance of moral va'ues in social life, 
he examines the evolution of the ancient Indian concept of Rta, which 
comprehends the theory of Dharma, and its relative and pragmatic 
aspects wh:ch Valmiki advocates through the chief characters and 
incidents in the epic. The majzr traits of the thoughts and actions 
of the said characters are analysed with a view to bring out the fact 
that Valmiki’s interpretation of the law of Dharma is dynamic, but 
relative, subject to time and place, to be applied according to the 
capacity of the individual, to the best service of the society. It is 
shown that Valmiki believed in ‘human values’, not in ‘theoretical 
abstracts. Inter alia, the author endeavours to meet some of the 
apparent contradictions in the story which seem to go against its 
spirit, for instance, the Vali episode and the killing of Tataka. He 
interprets the Ramayana as a forceful re-orientation and adaptation 
of an older moral spiritual code to new needs—a code which he sets 
out for the emulation of the present day civilizaticn as an answer to 
the disharmony, discontent and confusion which prevails today. 


The present reviewer has no hesitation in stating that the author 
has eminently succeeded in his attempt in “constructing a moral 
system out of all the isolated moral precepts that we find there" and 
“to show to the present generation that most of the problems which 
are baffling us can be solved by following those precepts.” (Preface, 
p. xi). The printing and get-up of the book, too, are excellent, 
matching international standards. 


As if to offset the above-said qualities of contents and pro- 
duction, the publication has some built-in defects, which detract from 
the credit not only of the publishers but of the author as well, 
for these seem to have arisen from apparent indifference to what may 
be called a joint responsibility. Every other of the numerous 
Sanskrit quotations is defective, being either mis-spelt, wrongly spaced 
or erroneous. According to Dandin one blemish is sufficient to deface 
a handsome form (syad vapuh sundaram api Svitrenaikena durbhagam). 
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And, here, we have blemishes by the score. From the academic 
point of view, these reduce greatly the readability and reliability of 
the book. The Bibliography is non-uniform, besides being, often, 
incomplete. The five-pege Index is too scrappy and most inadequate 
to justify the wealth of material contained in the book. It would 
seem as if the indexer was content to give just a single or casual indi- 
cation to the numerous items and, sometimes, no indication at all 
though they occurred frequently in the book. One would wish, again, 
that the Index was descriptive, not enumerative. 


K. V. SARMA 


VAKY APADIYA OF BHARTRHARI with the Commentaries Vrtti 
and Paddhati of Vrsabhadeva, Kanda I, Critically edited by 


K. A. Subramania Iyer. Deccan College, Poona, 1966. Fp. 
xxv--268. Rs. 25|-. 


THE VAKYAPADIY A OF BHARTRHARI with the V riti, Chapter I, 
English Translation, By K. A. Subramania Iyer. Deccan 
College, Poona, 1965. Pp. xl+137. Rs. 10j-. 


It is a pleasure rarely given to a scholar to have an occasion 
to re-view and assess, after a lapse of years, an academic piece 
of work over which he had laboured hard and had contributed his 
mite. Such an occasion has, now, been offered to the present re- 
viewer. He considers it a privilege to be asked to review the work 
of Prof. K. A. S. Iyer on one of the masterpieces of Sanskrit gramma- 
tical speculations, viz. the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari, of which the 
present reviewer produced, more than three decades ago, (Lahore, 
1934), a critical edition with two ancient commentaries. The work has 
been re-edited on the basis of additional basic material and brought 
out, ina more perfect form, with a translation added, in the two 
volumes reviewed here. 


The present edition is doubly welcome, first, because the 
earlier edition referred to above has long gone out of print, and 
secondly, because that embodied only extracts from the Paddhati, the 
commentary of Vrsabhadeva. while the present edition contains the 
commentary in full; obviously, extracts are no substitute for the full 
commentary. Some observations on the text and the commentaries, 
as edited now, in comparison with the earlier edition, would be 
interesting. 


In the preparation of this critical edition, the Editor has been 
able to procure and use more manuscripts. It is a pleasure to note 
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that the new manuscripts have served also to corroborate the authenti- 
city of the text of the Vrtti as given in the previous edition. Some of 
the doubtful readings, the correctness or aptness of which had not been 
questioned there remain unquestioned here too. For instance, the 
present edition reads : jatih $astre baryayogini samcikirgita vyaktih 
sastre baryayogini samcikirsita iti (p. 130, lines 4-5). Now, samcikirsita 
is grammatically wrong. It should be samciskirsita (with sut). 


Again, it reads: na ca dravyasya prakarsaprakarsau sta ity 
afritair bhedahetubhih paratantraih samsargibhir nimittaih prakarse 
savyaparaih pracikirsito ‘rthah prakrsyate (p. 122, lines 5-7). Here, 
the form pracikirsita, though grammatically correct when derived 
from Vpraky with the desiderative suffix, has no relevancy in the 
passage. It is wrongly used in the place of pracikrksita from Nprakrs 
with the desiderative suffix; for, though Nprakr has a host of 
meanings, it certainly does not mean ‘to grade up. The passage in 
question speaks of how prakarsa is effected in an object. The words 
prakarsa, aprakarsa, prakrsyate used here, all point to the desired 
form pracikrksita from Nprakrs. pracikirsito ‘rthah in the Text could 
not mean ‘an object in which degree is sought to be expressed’, which 
is the meaning intended by the author. 


On p. 126, lines 5-6, the Vrtti reads: pratipadikarthavyatirekah 
sasthipravrttihetuh svarupabhidheyenarthavata tadvatam samjiasabdena 
yogat samjüifabdanam upajayate. Here, tadvatam (tadvata of the 
Paddhati) has nothing to add to the sense of the passage. I doubt if it 
could be the author's reading in the Vytti. Here, tadvatam could 
refer to arthain the word artha-vata just preceding it and would 
not convey more than what is already conveyed by the word arthavata. 
It is a useless addendum, a gadu and has no justification to be there. It 
is an interpolation which serves only to intercept the syntactical 
relation of the word arthavata with its vifesya, viz., samjnasabdena. 


There are couple of readings which, to the reviewers mind, are 
open to correction. On p. 147, lines 5-6, we have : dhvanir anugrhya- 
manarupah $abdagrahe nimittam bhavati. Here, obviously, anugrhya- 
manarupah is a wrong reading which vitiates the sense. It should be 
corrected to agrhyamanarüupah. 


On p. 182, lines 5-6, the Vrtti reads : visego 'vadharana nibandhana- 
padapratyayam antarena navadharyate, where the reviewer's edition 
read : viSeso ‘vadharana-nibhandhana- etc. Prof. Iyer suggests that 
the correct reading may be visesavadharanü etc. But, then, it would 
be an unusual construction; the sentence would then read visesa- 
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vadharanz ... navadharyate. The Vrtti nowhere shows the use of 
an unqualified cognate object in this manner. In fact, vifego 
navadharyate is the construction and avadharana or avadharana is a 
part of the compound which begins with it. 


The reading vyañjana in place of vyajana in karika 108 (p. 177) 
needs a few comments. All the manuscripts of the Karikas and the 
Vriti used by the reviewer read vyaiijanad vayur iva. Prof. Iyer's 
Mss. also read the same, except the one marked S'. I think, in the 
face of the overwhelming Mss. evidence, the reading vya?ijana may not 
be rejected. Monier-Williams notes the sense ‘fan’ for vyanjana also, 
though he could not trace it beyond the lexicons, To me, it appears 
that vyañjana also had the same sense as vyajana during the time of 
Bhartrhari and before. The root añj has three meanings according to 
the Dhatupatha of Panini: mraksana (to anoint), kānti (to shine) and 
gati (to move). Now, so far as we know, vyañjana is the only word 
to which (12 meaning gati could be traced. The meaning gati sur- 
vives, so to say, in this verbal derivative and has become extinct else- 
where, just as the meaning gati of the root han survives in the 
word hamsa (swan) and has become obsolete in hanti etc. 


Prof. Iyer regards the karikas 108-115 as quotations incorporated 
in the Vrtti from other ancient works and so excludes them from 
the karikas of Bhartrharis own composition. The reviewer too 
subscribes to this view. In fact, he had pointed out, in his edition, in 
the footnotes to the said karikas, that none of the four South Indian 
manuscripts of the Text contained them. To account for the omission, 
it was further suggested there that these karikas, unaccompanied by a 
commentary, were, probably, looked upon as quotations from other 
authors. The reason why these were not excluded there from the 
Text of the Vakyapadiya was that these were read as part ot the Text 
in a fairly large number of Mss. from the North 


For the Paddhati of Vrsabha, too, Prof. Iyer has utilised more 
Mss. than for the earlier edition. He is perfectly right when he 
observes in the Introduction: "In the course of my work on this 
edition I fully understood the reason why he (the present reviewer) 
gave only extracts from this commentary. He must have judged that 
the available Mss of the commentary were too corruptfor the whole 
of the text to be given in a reasonably correct form." (p. vii.) 


The present edition of the Paddhati is a considerable improve- 
ment upon the previous edition. The Editor has proceeded with his 
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work undaunted by the very unsatisfactory nature of the available 
Mss. and it is to his credit that he has succeeded, by sheer virtue of 
critical acumen and persistent intelligent labour, in restoring a pretty 
large number of corrupt readings to their understandable correct 
forms. He has done his best to give us a readable text of the 
Paddhati without which the abstruse Vrtti would bea challenge even 
to the most mature scholarship. 


As candidly admitted by the learned Editor (Intro., p- vii), there 
still remain some passages that have proved intractable. Not only 
are there single words and sentences which defy improvement, but 
whole lines, which are marked with a wavy line indicating their corrupt 
nature. This is because the Mss. have been derived from the same 
original stock and therefore bave not proved to be of much help. As 
it is, there are a large number of corrupt readings, besides those 
noted, questioned or improved upon by the Editor. Attention might 
be drawn to a few, by way of illustration : 


P. 12, line 12, the Paddhati reads gotrah sadySyam, where gotrah 
in the masculine is against established usage. 


P. 15, line 8, ekatvam anatikramat has a wavy line underneath. 
The correct expression which could be suggested is ekatvam 
anatikramat. 


P. 15, line 9, has the expression, na hy etah Saktayo ‘bheda- 
brahmarüpataya etam jahati. It should be corrected to na hy etah... 
ekatam jahati. It it was a Ms. reading, it should have been questioned. 
What could the demonstrative pronoun etam refer to ? 


P. 37, lines 13-14, read: yato bhedanam asatyataya pranavam 
abhinnam vivartate sarvadrstih. Jt is unthinkable that any Sanskrit 
author worth the name, much less the erudite Vrsabhadeva, could use 
pranava in the neuter. And, sarvadystih, the concluding word of the 
sentence, in the masculine, is in open conflict with it. 


P. 85, line 12, vipralambhata'vi drstety aha. Here, vipralambhata 
should be corrected to »:pralambhakata. The abstract suffix tal could 
not come after vipralambha, already an abstract noun. 


PR. 107, line 13, sambandhino 'bhivyabtuh. Here, abhivyaktuh is 
bad in grammar. It should be emended to abhivyanbtuh. 


P. 126, lines 21-22, ekasya gaur ity esa saria. Here, ekasya is 
meaningless, It should be changed to vahikasya. 
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P. 151, lines 14-15, nipata api traya eva, asti stah santiti viSista- 
sankhya-visaya eveti na nipātah. Thisisa jumble of words, making 


little sense. The passage should have been questioned or marked with 
a wavy line underneath. 


P. 182, line 12, tat tu tatha paricchidyottaram $abdanuviddhaya 
buddhya smaryate. Here, one does not know what tad in the neuter 
singular refers to. It isa doubtful reading. 


Prof. Iyer has done a signal service to the cause of grammatico- 
philosophical studies by offering an English Translation of the 
Vakyapxdiya, Kanda I, along with the Vrtti, the author's own exposi- 
ticn cf his karikas. It is ccmparatively easy to render the karikas, 
but to translate the Vrtti, bringing out tte exact meaning intended 
by the author, is a trying task. In this, Prof. Iyer has done remarkably 
well. His rendering is close to the original and faithful to the sense 
intended. The language is, throughout, clear, adequate and readable, 
The translation of the karikas, though not the first, is a distinct 
improvement on the earlier ones, for instance, that of Prof. Shanti 
Bhikshu Shastri (Leipzig, 1963). Ido not have before me the French 
Translation of the work by M. Biardeau—I could not secure a copy 
of it in Delli—and, therefore, am not in a position to assess that work. 
But one may still assert that Prof. Iyer’s work, as the production of an 
erudite scholar who has a masterly grasp of the language and of the 
thought of the great Bhartrhari, is not likely to be surpassed easily in 
the near future. Prof. Iyer’s Notes appended to his Translation are 
indeed illuminating and have further heightened the value of his work. 


One observation more before this review is concluded. The 
word ‘inexpressible’ given as the meaning of the Sanskrit ‘anupakhya’ 
occurring in a quotation in the Vrtti on karika 8 raises a question: 
Is ‘inexpressible’ the sense of anupakhya? I think not. Prof. Iyer 
here follows  Vrsabha who says: Sabdapravrtti-nibandhanabhavad 
anupakhyad iti. But, elsewhere, the same commentator, while 
interpreting vyavaharam prati tad avidheyam vastu nirupakhyair eva 
tulyam (pp. 94-95) understands nirupakhya (which is the same as 
anupakhya) in a different sense. Says he: yan nastityangibriyate tad 
avyavaharyam na pratyaksa-samadhigamyam iti (p. 95, lines 14-15), 
Here, evidently, he assigns to the word the meaning apratyaksa, and 
that is exactly its meaning in the Panini-sutra dvitipe canupakhye 
(6. 3. 80), where the Kasika has the comment: upakhyayate pratyaksata 
upalabhyate yah sa upakhyah, upakhyad anyo 'nupahhyo "'mumeyah. 
Monier-Williams too notes this very sense and knows no other. I am 
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therefore of the view that anupahhya should be rendered by 'not 
discernible’ or ‘imperceptible. khya must be understood to bave been 
used here in the old sense; *to see, to discern', as in the philosophical 
term bhyati meaning darsana or buddhi 


Through the two publications reviewed here, Prof. Iyer has 
laid the entire world of scholars under a deep debt of gratitude. 
These books are bound to give a fresh impetus to the study of the 
Vakyapadiya in which interest was flagging om account of the non- 
availability of a critical edition of the work and the absence of a 
reliable translation. 


Neatly printed and well presented, it is in the fitness of things 
that these two volumes have been published by the Deccan College, 
Poona, where Prof. Iyer was; for some time, Visiting Professor in 


Linguistics. 
CHARUDEV SHASTRI 


CRITIQUES ON SANSKRIT DRAMAS By Sadashiv A. Dange 
and Sindhu S. Dange. Darshana Printers, Moradabad, 1963. 
Pp. 123. Rs. 6. 


The Dange couple, both Sanskritists, have offered in the book 
under review a boquet of refreshing studies on Sanskrit drama. 
Besides select aspects of the theory of drama in general, the authors 
have studied some of the more important Sanskrit dramas and 
dramatists. Several well thrashed out problems have been taken 
up for reappraisal and have been subjected to fresh lines of 
investigation, with results, sometimes, unorthodox but novel, thought- 
provoking and, more often than not, convincing. 


Thus, in the very first paper (pp. 1-14), the generally accepted 
view about the dominant rasa in Bhavabhuti's Uttararamacarita 
is challenged and it is argued that it is not Karuna but Vipralambha. 
In the second, the character of the much-malaigned Kaikeyi, mother 
of Bharata, and a character in Bhasa' is Pratimanataba, is completely 
exonorated. In another paper, ‘The Order of the Duryodhana 
plays of Bhasa' (pp. 21-32), the character of Duryodhana, the villain 
of the Mahabharata, is sublimated. The trend is continued in the 
next paper 'In defence of Bhatta Narayana's Duryodhana’ (pp. 33-38). 
Two of the further papers try to trace and make a comparative 
study of the development of the plots in different dramas having 
the common motifs : (1) dream and reminiscence of a lost wife in 
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Svapnavasavadatta, Sakuntala and Uttararamacarita and (2) a 
memento in Svapnavasavadatta, Sakuntala and Vikramorvasivae A 
sort of continuum and borrowing among these is suggested, which 
does not, however seem to be convincing. A study of the motif of 
Citraphalaka (picture-board) employed in Sanskrit dramas forms 
the theme of another paper. In two well-written papers on 
‘Suggestion in Sanskrit dramas’ (pp. 91-103) and ‘The Patakasthana’ 
(pp. 104-10) are brought together catching contexts of subtle 
suggestion and dramatic irony from some of the well-known Sanskrit 
plays. In the last piece of the collection, rightly called "The Knot of 
Bliss’, the authors bring together contexts where the ‘child’ dominates 
the scene. We may, say, in fine, that the book provides instructive 
reading to the student of Sanskrit drama and refreshing retrospection 
to the well-read Sanskritist. 

For all the quality of the contents of this book, one is 
constrained to observe that from the standards of modern book- 
production, the present publication is capable of vast improvement, 
in the matter of layout, presentation, typography, printing, punctuation 
and even in get-up and binding. Apart from literals, which occur 
by the score, what is more disconcerting to the discerning academic 
reader is the occasional absence and, more frequently, the non- 
conformity with international diacritical spelling. Making uniform 
and complete the numerous bibliographical and other references 
in the footnotes would also add to the worth of the book. The: 
language of the book needs to be touched at places. It is to be 
hoped that when a future edition of this book is planned all possible 
efforts would be made to see that the standard of its production 
equals that of its contents. 

K. V. SARMA 


PADACANDRIKA, A Commentary on the Namalinganusasana 
of Amara by Rayamukuta (Text and the commentary), Ed. 
by Kali Kumar Dutta, Sastri. Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Vol. I, Fasc. i, 1966. Pp. xvit135. (Calcutta Sanskrit 
College Research Series No. 48). 


Brhaspati Misra, better known by his title ‘Rayamukuta’, the 
prolific writer, scholiast and nibandhakara of Bengal, has been no 
stranger to students and writers of Sanskrit, mediaevel or modern, 
also as a prodigious commentator of the Amarakosa. R&8yamukuta's 
commentary written in A.D. 1474 (IHQ 17 (1941) 467-68), had 
been extremely popular as much for its eruditeness as for its 
VIJ (1967) 17 
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ke its provincial frontiers and was studied 


exhaustiveness that it bro 
d by references to it in numerous later 


throughout India as atteste 
works and by the availability of its manuscripts in all parts of the 


land from Kashmir to Kerala and from Assam to Gujarat. This work 
was introduced to modern Sanskritists by Colbrooke in the Preface to 
his Kosha by Umura Singha (Calcutta, 1807) and has also been written 
upon. The academic worth of the commentary wes fully realised 
by Anundorum Borooah who commenced an elaborate edition 
of this work along with the Amarakosa-vyakhya of Ksirasvamin in 
1877 (Berhampur), but, which was, unfortunately, abandoned at 
Borooah’s untimely death when only a fragment of the work, upto 
I. ४. 5, had been published. It is highly gratifying that Dr. K. K. 
Dutta has, now, taken upon himself the formidable task of making 
available to scholars this valuable but voluminous work of 


Rayamukuta. 


The book reviewed here forms the First fasciculus of the First 
volume of the said edition. Though it covers only the Svargavarga 
(I. i. 1-66), it is full-fledged in that it has been supplied with a Preface, 
a list of Authors and Works cited and an Index of Words with a 
Pentaglot vocabulary in Bengali, English, French, German and 
Hindi for the portion comprised in the fascicule. Fine printing and 
get-up, characteristic of the Calcutta Sanskrit College Series also 
marks the publication. 


The present edition is based, as stated in the Preface (p. xiii), on 
four imperfect manuscripts and a modern collection of extracts 
from the commentary, which the editor remarks ruefully, “are not 
sufficient for a text-critical edition” (p. xiii. He therefore hopes that 
the present edition “will facilitate in future the publication of a text- 
critical edition of the same with more manuscript materials sufficient 
- for such an edition" (p. xiv). It should, therefore, gladden the heart 
of the editor to learn that the New Catalogus Catalogorum ( Madras, 
1949) records nearly 75 manuscripts of the work (see pp. 245, 376), 
a considerable number of which are readily available, and that 
since the compilation of that catalogue, too, several additional 
manuscripts have come to light. This rich manuscript material 
should enable the present editor himself to prepare the “real” text- 
critical edition envisaged by him. 


The editor has spared no pains to present a readable text on 
the basis of the material available to him. In the edition, the . text 
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of Amara has been presented as known and used by Rayamukuta. 
Most of the numerous citations in the commentary have been 
traced to their sources, Complicated sentences have been split 
up and properly punctuated to facilitate easy comprehension. The 
words commented upon are given also in the margin for easy 
reference. Short informative notes are supplied in the footnotes. 
The over-all presentation is satisfactory, though not incapable of 
improvement. Thus, the supply of folio headings to indicate the 
word-groups treated in the respective pages, the printing of key-words 
in the outer corners of the pages, the breaking up of the footnote 
numbers page-wise instead of giving them in one sequence for the entire 
volume, are among the innovations which would further facilitate 
the use of the book. Several of the annotations in the footnotes 
have to be made more specific (e.g:, nos. 39, 40, 49, 150, 300). 


The title under which the work has been published, is non- 
expressive, if not misleading. Amara and Rayamukuta are well 
known but not the innocuous name of the commentary, Padacandrika 
(or Padapajicika, as some manuscripts have it). The edition will, 
undoubtedly, draw more attention if it goes under the title of 
Amarakosa or Naàmalinganusasana than under Padacandrika. 


The General Editor of the work states in his Foreword thst 
"as the work is a voluminous one, it has been decided to publish it in 
parts", under which scheme the present part contains about 70 stanzas. 
He adds: “This has one advantage. Scholars working in the field 
wil now find an opportunity of knowing the character, value and 
importance of this commentary and will no longer have to wait 
for years.’ But these characteristics of the work are only too 
well known, already. In fact, the greatest service that could be 
done in the matter, which would make the entire world of 
Sanskritists feel indebted, is to publish the entire work as speedily and 
in as small a number of parts as possible, with consolidated indexes 
etc. for effective use: We are prompted to make this last said 
observation especially because of our anxiety to see this extremely 
valuable work made available for the use of scholars in the shortest 
time possible, a desire in which, we are sure, all lovers of Sanskrit 
would be equally keen, : 


K. V. SARMA 
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PURANIC AND TANTRIC RELIGION (EARLY PHASE) By J. N. 
University of Calcutta, 1966. Pp. xiv+189. 


Banerjea. 


Rs. 12/50. 


The work under review consists of six lectures on Puranic and 
Tantric Religion which the learned author delivered at the Centre of 
Advanced Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture at the 
Calcutta University, in April 1965. The study of some of the Indian 
religious systems with special reference to archaeological evidence 
had been receiving Dr. Banerjea’s attention for a long time, as is 
apparent from his learned observations in his Development of Hindu 
Iconography, published in 1941. He also wrote on the origin and 
development of Vaisnavism in the Comprehensive History of India, 


Vol, II. 


In the present work, Dr. Banerjea has very scientifically traced 
the origin and development of Vaisnavism, Saivism, Sakti worship 
and Tantric cult, and the worship of the Sun, Karttikeya and 
Ganapati, right from the Vedic, or even, in some cases, from the 
pre-Vedic times upto the close of the classical age of the Guptas. 
He has drawn upon the relevant authentic literary texts and has 
adduced archaeological evidence—epigraphic, numismatic and monu- 
mental—in order to verify, support, and supplement the results 
obtained from literary evidence. His account in all cases is lucid, 
succinct and, at the same time, comprehensive. It is equally 
interesting for the layman as well as the specialist. Dr. Banerjea 
has completely succeeded in his aim of producing a work which is 
authentic and at the same time easily intelligible. 


Inthe whole work, only the following two statements need a 
slight modification. At page 26, the author has referred to the 
construction of ‘an excellent temple of the Bhagavat (bhagavato 
prasadotamasa).’ But, as pointed out by us in the Vishveshvaranand 
Indological Journal, III, 100, the correct reading is bhagavato 
purusotamasya, which would mean ‘of the Lord Purusottama’, í.e., 
Visnu. Again, at page 54, the author has referred to the ‘much 
damaged Mandasor rock inscription of Maharaja Naravarman, 
dated in the year 461 of the Malaya era. This inscription is on a 
stone slab, not on rock: and, though incomplete, is quite well 
preserved so far as the extant portion is concerned. But these are 
very minor points and do not in any way detract from the great 
yalue of the work. 


JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 
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THE KAUTILIYA ARTHASASTRA, PART Ill: A STUDY, By 
R. P. Kangle. University of Bombay, Bombay, 1965, Pp. 54-303. 


Rs.16.|-. (University of Bombay Studies, Sanskrit, Prabrit 
and Pali, No. 3). 


In his Critical Edition and Translation of Kautalya's ArthaSastra, 
issued as Pts. I and II in the present project (1960, 1963), 
which we had the occasion to review in detail in a previous Number 
of this Journal (3 |1965] 134-57), Prof. Kangle had promised an 
analytical study on this classic on ancient Indian polity. He 
has fulfilled the promise in the book reviewed here. Herein, in 
twelve well-written chapters, Prof. Kangle places in perspective the 
science of polity as conceived and practised in ancient India, traces 
its origin and development and sets out in detail its different facets. 
The three parts of the work, together, form a complete presentation 
and exposition of Kautalya's masterpiece. 


The ArthaSastra is one of the few individual works which have 
been widely studied and profusely written upon by Indologists, both 
Indian and foreign. as attested by the Bibliography given at the end 
of the present work in which are included a dozen books and about 
a hundred papers.. In fact, even this long bibliography is capable of 
being enlarged considerably. Instead of allowing this already available 
rich exegetical literature to deter him, Prof. Kangle has, indeed, drawn 
his incentive from them, putting them to maxium use by placing his 
findings cogently on the background of the many and, often, 
divergent, views expressed by the earlier writers. It is extremely 
rewarding to go through Prof. Kangle's treatise, especially because 
of the scrupulous care he has taken to assess, analyse and record the 
views of his predecessors on every important point before he makes 
a point of his own or expresses himself in favour of or against a view 
already mooted. And, in this, perhaps, lies the chief merit of the 
present book. 


Among the subjects studied in detail are State administration, 
Security and defence, Law and justice, and Economy and society. 
The chapters III-V devoted to the Contents and Form of the 
Arthasastra, the Sources of the work, and its Author and his Date, are 
specially noteworthy for the elaborate discussion and assement of the 
various views expressed by scholars, so far. On the matter of the 
extent of the work, the author rightly refutes the views of Prof. 
D. D. Kosambi (pp. 21-29) and some others, but the fact remains that 
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we ate still far from reaching a finality on this point: About the 
predecessors of Kautalya, Kangle presents (pp. 40-48) interesting 
material which, if not entirely new, are subjected to comparative 
study and logical presentation. His arguments (pp. 75-83) for the 
priority of the ArthaSastra to the Smrtis of Yajüavalkya and Manu, 
both of which borrow ideas and expressions from the former, are 
fully justified. 

In the course of the discussion on the authorshi 
Artha£astra, Prof Kangle examines in some detail the spelling of the 
author’s name, as to whether itis Kauflya or Kautalya (pp. 109-13) 
and decides in favour of the former. The present reviewer differs 
from him and desires to add to the purvapaksa already recorded, 
that he has seen several original manuscripts of other works like 
commentaries on Kavyas, where Arthasastra is quoted with its 
author's name as Kautalya. 


In the last chapter of the Study, entitled *Concluding Remarks' 
(pp. 266-83), where the author deals with miscellaneous matters and 
sums up the work, he has touched upon many a thought provoking 
idea on which the last word is yet to be said. The Kautalya- 
Machiavelli-Bismark-Hobbes equation on ‘Real-politics’ (pp. 269-74), 
and Kautalya vis-a-vis Greek political thought (pp. 974-77) are 
instances in point. Prof. Kangle rightly rejects the view that the 
scarcity of the manuscripts of the Arthagastra is a proof for its 
teachings being repudiated in India (pp. 279-82). To the evidences 
advanced by the author in support of the continuity of the study of 
the Arthasastra during later times might be added the occurrence of 
profuse quotations from Kautalya in later commentarial and other 
literature, which is a pointer to the study of the work down the 
ages. Inter alia it might be pointed out that a systematic collection 
and correlation of the passages from the ArthaSastra scattered in 
Sanskrit literature would help in the textual criticism of the work 
and enable many a doubtful passage in this cryptic text to be 
corrected, To indicate how fruitful this search could prove, I may 
refer to a recent paper entitled ‘Arthasastra-studien’ by Dieter 
Schlingloff (Wiener Zeit. Kunde Sud- und Ostasiens, 10 |1965| 1-38) 
where as many as 60 Kautalyan passages have been traced to 
a single chapter, viz. Ch. VII, of Medhatithi's commentary on the 
Manusmrti. It may also be noted that commentarial literature 
produced in the South, especially Kerala, for instance, the works of 
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Purnasarasvati, Narayana Pandita etc. contain numerous quotations © 


from the ArthaSsastra. 
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The modest expectations of Prof. Kangle on his labours that 
he would "be satisfied if they are regarded as worthy of serious 
consideration" (Preface, p. 2) might be said to have been fulfilled 
several-fold by the very scholarly Edition, Translation and Study 
that he has produced. 


K. V. SARMA 


PROFESSOR BIRINCHI KUMAR BARUA COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME, Ed. M. Neog and M. M. Sharma. Pp. xii+Jxviii+ 
244. Rs. 10/-. 


PROFESSOR SURYYA KUMAR BHUYAN COMMEMORATION 
VOLUME, Ed. M. Neog and H. K. Barpujari. Pp. xi+302. 
Rs. 10]-. 


PROCEEDINGS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE ALL-INDIA 
ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 22nd Session, Gauhati, 1965, 2 vols., 
Ed. M. Neog. Pp. viii-+308 ; ix +284, Rs. 10/-, each. 


All published by the Local Committee, 22nd All-India 
Oriental Conference, Gauhati. (Available from the General 
Secretary, AIOC, Bhandarkar Or. Res. Institute, Poona-4), 


The commemoration of Prof. B. K. Barua (1908-64) and Prof. 
S. K. Bhuyan (1894-1964) through the two sumptuous and beautifully 
produced Volumes reviewed here is highly befitting the lifelong 
service of these two savants to the development of higher education 
in Assam. The part they played in the establishment in 1948 of the 
Gauhati University and in the nurturing of that new-born institution 
has been most significant. Dr. Barua worked in the Department of 
Assamese in the University and Dr. Bhuyan in several capacities 
including that of the Vice-Chancellor. While one was versatile and 
the other methodic, both were prolific in their writings. What Dr, 
Barua did for the systematic study of the classical literature in 
Assamese and for the production of modern literature in that langu- 
age, Dr. Bhuyan did, also, for the social and political history of Assam 
from early times.’ For all the academic glamour that surrounded these 
two personalities, they were both extremely human, as the intimate 
pen-pictures of these two scholars prefixed to the respective Volumes 
would show. Of these writings, those by Dr. Maheshvar Neog on Dr. 
Barua and by Mrs. Laksheswari Bhuyan on Dr. Bhuyan are specially 
revealing: We may,in this connection, draw the attention of our. 
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readers to the Obituary Notices cn these two savants published in 
the pages of an earlier Number of this Journal, (III, 1965, 306-8). 


Between them, these two Volumes contain as many as seventy 
research papers on different aspects of Indology, several of them pre- 
sented to the 22nd Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Gaubati, under whose auspices these Volumes are issued. 


The two volumes of the Proceedings and Transactions of the said 
Conference, under review here, are remarkable for the scrupulous 
care the editor has taken for their exquisite production, not 
only in the matter of presentation of the contents but also in 
printing and get-up. It is also gratifying that the Proceedings and 
the Papers selected for publication have been issued expeditiously : 
The dictum ‘What is delayed is denied’ is as much true in the case of 
the publication of the results of researches as in any other matter. 


The world of Indologists owe a deep debt of gratitude to Prof. 
Neog, who has been the mainspring in the production of the four 
volumes reviewed here, and to the able team of his collaborators who 
have aided him in his task. Thanks are due, in rich measure, also to 
the Government of Assam and the authorities of the University of 
Gauhati for the liberal help, financial and otherwise, extended by 
them which has enabled the issue of these Volumes at very moderate 
prices. 


K. V. SARMA 


VISVA KE DARSANIKA (Hindi) By Ratnachandra Sharma and 
Mahendra  Kulasreshtha. Vishveshvaranand Vedic Shodha 
Samsthan, Sadhu Ashram, Hoshiarpur, 1963. Pp. 8+270. 
Rs. 4/50. (Nityanand Universal Series, No. 4). 


The book under review on the philosophers of the world, meant 
primarily for the Hindi reading public, presents the life, personality 
and philosophy of representative thinkers of the world, Oriental as well 
as Western, from the ancient times till the present day. This, the 
book achieves by depicting in simple language the major events in 
the lives of the more important philosophers and giving in brief their 
main teachings. The First Part of the book dealing with Indian 
Philosophers is written by Prof. Ratnachandra Sharma and the Second 
Part dealing with Chinese and Western philosophers by Shri 
Mahendra Kulasreshtha. र 
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Of orthodox Hindi philosophers are included the Upanisadic 
sage Yajfiavalkya, Kapila, the author of Sambkhya Sutras and Lord 
Krsna, the philosopher-politician of the Mahabharata. Mahavira and 
Buddha represent the non-Vedic religious school of Jainism and 
Buddhism. A succinct account of Buddhist dilecticism is given in 
the account of the great Buddhist logician Nagarjuna, Sankara and 
Ramanuja represent the two major schools of Vedantic philosophy. 


Of contemporary philosophers are included Yogi Aurobindo and 
Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


The Second Part of the book is especially informative to Hindi 
` readers in that it deals with non-Indian philosophers. The accounts 
of the Chinese philosophers Confucius and Laocius five an insight 
into the two opposing schools of early Chinese thought. Of Greek 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle are included. An exposition of the 
medieval European philosophy is given through the sketch of 
Spinoza. Of later representative European philosophers dealt with 
are Berkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer, Spencer, Kirkegaard, Nietzsche 
and William James. Communist philosophy finds a short analysis 
in the account of its expounder Karl Marx. The contemporary 
Philosophers treated are Jean Paul Satre, Whitehead and Albeyer 
Camus. The accounts given are well presented and authentic, 
containing, incidentally, information about other philosophers as 
well. The book thus gives a bird’s eye-view of the philosophical 
speculations all over the world. A book of this nature has so far not 
been produced in Hindi and hence it is to be hoped that it would 
prove popular among students and the general cultured public, alike, 


The printing and get-up of the book are commendable. One 
is, however, constrained to observe that a little more care in reading 
the proofs would have eliminated the several printing errors that have 
crept into the book. 


S. P. GUPTA 


PRABHULILA of Sri Immadi Gurusiddha Svami, Ed. By 
G. Marulasiddaiah. University of Mysore, 1966. Pp. xxxii+89. 
Rs. 9/25. 


The ViraSaiva reformist movement which started in the 
northern part of the Karnatak region in the 12th century A.D. 
produced in its wake arich crop of edificatory literature including 
the well-known gnomic prose gems called Vacana-s and works of the 
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the general literary type. mainly hymns, poems and Puranas. Though 
this literary activity was pursued mainly through the local language 
of the region, viz. Kannada, Sanskrit, as the language par eminance 
and the repository of the basic tenets, too, came in as a medium of 
expression in this upsurge of literary production. The Prabhulila, 
reviewed here, is a major work belonging to the latter category. 


Prabhu or Allama-Prabhu, the originator of Vira$alvism, is 
considered to be a constituent of Siva who incarnated on the earth to 
resuscitate Saivism: Basava, the first propagator of the reformist 
movement, was Prabhu's associate and was installed by him as the 
pontif of the Saiva Math at Kalyana. Prabhu’s contribution to 
Viragaiva philosophy found expression in the Vacana-works of 
Basava. The well-known Prabhulingalile of Camarasa (15th cent.) 
isa biography of Prabhu in Kannada, available also in its Telugu, 
Tamil and Marathi translations. The Prabhulila, under study, isa 
mahabavya in Sanskrit in eight cantos on the same theme, by 
Immadi Gurusiddha Svami (c. 1700), pontif of the Vira$aiva monastery 
called Brhan-Math at Chitradurga (Mysore State). 


The work is preserved in a single manuscript, which is none 
too perfect, on which the present edition is based. The author is 
an erudite scholar and is capable of writing lucid poetry, as attested 
by severalstanzas in the poem, but, for the most part, the present 
work is couched in a pedantic style. The Editor rightly observes that 
"the author prefers grandeur to grace" (Introduction, p. ii). This 
fact coupled with the defectiveness of the manuscript has made the 
work ofthe Editor rather exacting. Quite often he offers, in the 
footnotes, the meanings of abstruse expressions and emendations 
to corrupt readings, but instances are not wanting where he has 
to leave the reading of the manuscript as it is, with a query mark. 
Indeed, the text is replete with such cases that one wishes the 
Editor were more liberal with his notes. The edition carries in 
Kannada regular introductory notes on the author and the work and a 
synopsis of its contents, but the Introductions in English and 
Sanskrit, which alone could introduce the work to non-Kannada 
readers, are, all too brief and inadequate. They could have served 
their purpose better had they been more detailed. 


Scholars and lovers of Sanskrit in general and of the Vira§aivist 
religion in particular would be grateful to the Editor for placing 
before them this rare work in a readable edition. 


K. V. SARMA 
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RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN MODERN BENGAL By Benoy 


Gopal Ray. Visva-Bharati University, Santiniketan, 1965. 
Pp. viii--244, Rs. 10/50. 


The book under review aims at making a broad survey of the 
various religious movements that arose in Bengal during the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The ‘Bengal’ the author has in view is the 
Bengal of the teginning of the 19th century when it comprised the 
present-day Bengal (East and West), Bihar, Orissa and Assam. And, 
his survey takes into its purview all shades of Hinduism, Jainism, 
Buddhism, Islam and Christianity which were followed by sections 
of the people of the region. Under each section the author gives 
brief biographical sketches of the pioneers of the various movements 
followed by the gist of the principal tenets expounded by them. 


The book opens with an account of Brahma Samaj started by 
Raja Rammohan Roy in protest against the rampant addiction 
to idolatry, social vices and superstitions among the Hindus. The 
Ramakrishna Mission organized by Svami Vivekananda to popularise 
the teachings of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is dealt with in the second 
chapter. An endeavour is made herein to give an account also 
of the work of this organisation outside India. A chapter is devoted 
to the account of the Vaisnavite, Saktaite and Saivite movements 
which came to the fore in protest against the idealogies of the 
Brahma Samaj. The numerous minor institutions that started in the 
wake of Sadhus and Gurus, form the burden of the fourth chapter as 
also of Appendix III, where materials on the subject obtained later 
have been given. The numerous aboriginal tribes inhabiting the hill 
tracts had, during the early part of the 19th century, been influenced 
by Christian missionaties and the reformist currents in Hinduism. 
The changes in their religious beliefs and rituals have also been 
investigated in some detail. 


The 19th century saw reformist movements also in Jainism and 
Buddhism which had greatly degenerated as distinct religions due 
to the influence of Hinduism during mediaeval times. The Maha- 
bodhi Society and other institutions that arose in this wake receive 
due treatment in chapters seven and eight. 


Islam and Christianity had,during the period under considera- 
tion, experienced reformist movements mainly towards their 
stabilising themselves in the land and to keep pace with the spread of 
Western civilization. These movements are dealt with in chapters 
nine and ten. 
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The last chapter of the work entitled ‘Future Religion’ forms 
an interesting discussion on the futurity of religion in general. 
The author classifies religious people into five types: the orthodox, 
the mystic, the service, the ethical and the agnostic. He does not 
believe that in the modern scientific age religions or religious faith 
will perish. He foresees a religion of 'eaches', by which he means the 
unique establishment by ‘each’ individual, of a personal relationship 
with God in his own manner, bereft of any prescribed dogma or 
traditional belief and ritual. This religion of ‘eaches’ would recognise 
in every individual the 'Eternal Man' of Tagore. The ideal relation- 
ship that would subsist according to this concept is one of love with 
joy or love with awe, which would mould one's life in society. This 
religion being traditionless, is expected, according to the author, to 
eschew religious intolerance and conduce to amity among the classes. 


In the Appendices the author has given a brief account of 
‘Theosophy’ and ‘Sikhism’ which too had percolated into the 
Bengal region. 


The volume is well documented but the author often misses 
to give exact references. A good bibliography would have added 
toits value. The book has, however, a useful Index of Proper names. 
In fine, one may say without reservation that the author has done 
justice to the subject surveyed. His attempt is praiseworthy and 
it is to be hoped that it would inspire other scholars to make similar 
surveys of religious movements in the other parts of India. 


The get-up and printing of the book are good and the price 
moderate. 


B. B. CHAUBEY 


SABDAVRITIS (POWER OF WORDS) By G. Marulasiddaiah, 
University of Mysore, 1966. Pp. xxxvi--180. Rs. 13/50, 


The book under review, being an investigation into the potency 
of ‘words’ (speech) as discussed by the several schools of ancient 
Indian philosophical thought and a critical assessment thereof, and 
deservedly approved by the University of Mysore as a doctoral 
dissertation, is a valuable addition to the available literature on the 
subject. The purpose of the author is to explain the different views 
expressed and account for the "co-ordination of word and its 
meaning in life and literature" (p. 168), A study of ‘the book would 
convince one that the author has succeeded in fulfilling his promise. 
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All schools of Indian philosophy and grammar have taken note 
of the vrttis, in one form or another. This subject has had different 
treatment in the different Sastras end to arrive at any definite 
conclusion is not, therefore, an easy task: The author has dcne full 
justice to the topic not only by setting forth logically and discussing 


the traditional views of the different schools but also of modern 
linguisticians on the problem. 


In the first chapter is discussed the historical evolution of the 
term vrtti, followed, in the further chapters, by its connotations by 
Abhidha (primary meaning), Laksana (metaphor), Sphota (explosive 
flash) and Dhvani (suggestion). The $rammarian's point of view 
is elucidated first and then the viewpoints of the other schools 
of thought. The author's conclusions are summed up in the 
last chapter. According to him, "Vrtti is a primary function of 
mind in understanding matter. It may be a Sesture, sign, word or 
sentences." (p.27). And, in poetry its essence is vyanjana or Dhvani, 
the suggestive poetry (p. 171). 


The book has got a bibliography but lacks an index which would 
have facilitated reference. The general production of the book is 


good but it is capable of improvement in the matter of accuracy 
and correctness in printing. 


The book is a significant contribution to the study of Semantics. 


SATYAPAL GUPTA 


ORIENTAL AND ASIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY By J. D. Pearson, 


W. D. Willis, India House, Bombay-1, 1966. Pp. xvi-- 261. 
Rs. 21/- 


Under the rather unpretentious title, Oriental and Asian 
Bibliography, the book reviewed here provides a far richer fare than 
would ordinarily be expected from a conventional bibliography. 
We have in this book a well documented and analytical 
survey of the sources of information on modern Oriental Studies from 
their inception. Written primarily as a textbook for the Academic 
Postgraduate Diploma in Librarianship of the London University, by 
the author, who is currently the Librarian of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies of that University, the book presents the subject 
in its full historical perspective. This, coupled with the profuse 
annotations and critical assessment of the source-books dealt with, 
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removes, from the work much of the dryness of the ordinary 
bibliography- 


In pursuance of his objective, the author has divided the 
book into three Parts, entitled, ‘Producers of literature, “The 
literature and its controls and ‘Storehouses of the literature’. Part I 
forms a survey, equipped with ample bibliographical data, of 
the scope and history cf Oriental Asian and African Studies, and 
the organisations engaged in that branch of knowledge, and, as such, 
provides the historical backdrop for the succeeding Parts. In Part II, 
the author takes stock of the reference material available about 
Manuscript collections, catalogues and palaeography, and reference 
books, periodicals and bibliographies, general and special. Part III 
surveys the libraries in the world possessing substantial Oriental 
collections in the shape of books, periodicals and/or manuscripts. The 
last chapter in this Part is specially valuable, dealing, as it does, 
with the special problems affecting Orientalist libraries in cthe matters 
of acquisition, processin and personnel In the different Parts, some 
note is taken of African studies also at the appropriate contexts. 
There is also an Appendix giving a country-wise list, with addresses, 
of booksellers specialising in publications on Asia and Africa. 


As a composite ‘Bibliography’ of reference material pertaining 
to the entire area covered, Pearson’s work easily ranks higher 
than other similar attempts like, for instance Winchell’s Guide to 
reference books (Chicago), Bestermann's A World Bibliography of 
Bibliographies (Geneva), Walford’s Guide to reference material 
(London) and  Malclé's Les Sources du travail bibliographique 
(Geneva), in view of the rather poor representation given in them 
to books published in Asia. Even P. K: Garde's Directory of reference 
works published im Asia (Paris) suffers from limitations imposed 
on it by its having been compiled through the questionnaire 
method. 


At the risk of striking a personal note, the present reviewer, 
who has been, for some time now, preparing a Descriptive Bibliography 
of Indological Bibliographies, may note that he has come across several 
pieces of information in Pearson's work, of which he was not aware of. 
In the same manner, he has also found. that several pieces of 
information in his repertoire, mainly Indian, were yet to find a place. 
among Pearson’s sources, possibly, due to their non-availability in 
the U. K. libraries. The rate of production, of books, today, being 
what it is, libraries can seldom be exhaustive, in the full sense of 
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the term. And, therefore, if not for any other reason, books on 
information research have to supplement one another. Examples may 
not be needed-onthis point. 


There can be no two opinions on the worth of the present 
Bibliography and its high utility not only to the research worker 
in the discipline of Oriental Studies but to the trainee in library 
science and to the energetic librarian who desires to expand his 


holdings on Orientalia. All.credit to Mr. Pearson for the production 
of this most useful handbook. 


K. V. SARMA 


INDOLCGICAL NEWS AND NOTES 


INTERNAL 


Membership 


During the period from September 1966 to February 1967, 6 new 
Life Members (Subs. Rs. 250/-) and 22 new Annual Members 
(Subs. Rs. 10]-p. a.) joined the V. V. R. Institute Society. 


63rd Annual Day 


The Institute celebrated its 63rd Annual Day on November 6, 
1966 under the distinguished presidentship of Sri Dharma Vira, 
Governor of Panjab and Hariyana. Welcoming the President, Diwan 
Anand Kumar, Vice-President of the Institute and former 
Vice-Chancellor of the Panjab University, referred to the steady 
progress mide by the Institute since its displacement from Lahore and 
re-establishment at Hoshiarpur in 1947 and indicated its potentialities 
for further development. The Director, Dr. Vishva Bandhu, after 
presenting the President with a Welcome Address in Sanskrit, 
outlined the various research and cultural work of the Institute and 
then, requested him to release formally the publications, numbering 
57 containing over 6000 pages which had been issued by the Institute 
during the previous year, 1965-66. The President, then formally 
released the said publications. Shri Suraj Bhan, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Panjab University, expressed the hope that the integration of the 
Institute with the University would pave the way for the Institute's 
further development and contribution to Sanskrit and Indology. This 
was followed by the Address by the Director in which he dwelt upon 
the past history of the Institute, the salient features of its working and 
its plans towards future development. In his concluding Presidential 
Remarks, the Governor expressed his appreciation of the achievements 
of the Institute and assured it of the full support of the Panjab 


Government. 


National honour to the Director 


Dr. Vishva Bandhu, Director, of the Institute, was honoured by 
the President of India with the National Certificate of Honour on the 
Republic Day on January 26, 1967. 
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Dr. Siddheshwar Varma honoured 


The Panjabi University, Patiala, conferred on Dr. Siddheshwar 
Varma, Honorary Academic Adviser of the Institute, the degree of 
Doctor of Literature (honoris causa) (in absentia) in recognition of his 
contribution to the study of linguistics in general and to that of the 
Panjabi language in particular, at the convocation of the university 
held at Patiala on 4th February, 1967. The degree was, later on, 
delivered to Dr. Varma in person by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University at a special function held at Dr. Varma's residence at 
Chandigarh on March 3, 1967. The Citation read : 


"Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, who is not present in person, is a linguist 

and scholar of world-wide fame: He took his M.A. degree in history 
at the University of Panjab, Lahore, and subsequently took up 
linguistic studies, receiving the degree of Doctor of Literature at the 
University of London. Dr. Siddheshwar Varma knows 56 languages 
and has studied with his characteristic thoroughness five literatures, 
i.e., Sanskrit, Greek, English, Urdu and Tamil He has prepared a 
Dictionary of 27 dialects which he has surveyed during the last 63 
years. Besides his massive intellect and learning, Dr. Siddheshwar 
Varma has the wisdom, discipline and humility of the Rishis of ancient 
times. To him his scholarly work is dearer than anything else and, now 
at the age of 80, he is devoting every minute of his retired life to his 
linguistic studies and maintains extensive correspondence with scholars 
in his field the world over. Dr, Siddheshwar Varma has always taken 
a generous interest in this University’s programme for the development 
of Panjabi language and his advice has been of immense value to the 
University in setting up its Department of Linguistics. As a token of 
the recognition of his unique contribution to the study of the science 
of language and his researches in the field of Panjabi linguistics, Dr. 
Siddheshwar Varma has been recommended by the University for the 
conferment of the degree of Doctor of literature (honoris causa), 
which degree, I pray, may be conferred upon him in absentia.” 


Prof: Charudeva Shastri honoured 


The title of Vidya-Vachaspati was conferred on Prof. Charudeva 
Shastri, Honorary Academic Adviser of the Institute, on October 2, 
1966, by the All India Sanskrit Sammelan at. New Delhi, on the 
occasion of its Golden Jubilee Celebrations presided over by Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, President of India. 
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All India Oriental Conference 

Dr. Vishva Bandhu, Director of the Institute, was elected 
General President and Shri Jagannath Agrawal, Reader in Sanskrit 
at the Institute, to the Executive of the forthcoming 24th Session of the 
All India Oriental Conference to be held at Varanasi in 1968. 


Numismatic Society of India 

Shri Jagannath Agrawal, Reader in Sanskrit at the Institute, was 
elected to the Executive of the Numismatic Society of India for a 
three-year period from 1967 


Veda-Sastra Sangraha 

The Veda-Sastra Sangraha (An anthology of the Vedas and 
Sastras) edited by Acharya Vishva Bandhu, being volume I of the 
Sahitya RatnakoSa, a comprehensive anthology of Sanskrit literature 
planned by the Sahitya Akademi (National Academy of Letters), 
Delhi, was published. 


Staff 

Dr. Braj Bihari Chaubey, M.A., Ph.D. (Lecturer-cum-Asstt. 
Editor), Dr. Satya Pal Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Asstt. Lecturer-cum-Sub- 
Asstt. Editor) and Shri Om Prakash Kaushik, M.A., Sahityacharya 
(Research Scholar) joined the staff of the Institute. 


Publications 
(a) The publications noted below were issued during the 
last six months : 
(i) Vishveshvaranand Indological Series 
No. 26 (a) Rgveda Mantra-pathanukramanika, By Vishva 
Bandhu. 
No. 26 (b) Rgveda Pada-pathanukramanika, By Vishva 
Bandhu. 
No. 26 (c) Rgveda Rsi-Devata-Chhandonukramanika, By 
Vishva Bandhu. 


No. 36. The Subhasita-Sangrahas as Treasuries of Canabya's 


Sayings, By Ludwik Sternbach. 

No. 37. Vivekacandrodayam Natakam of Sivakavi, Cr. Ed., 
by K. V. Sarma. 

No. 38. Brahmanoddhara-kosa, By Vishva Bandhu. 

(ii) Woolner Indological Series 

No. 8. Jaina-Rajatarangimi of Srivara and Suka, Cr. Ed. by 
Sri Kant Kaul. 

No.12. Rgveda and the Indus Valley Civilization, By 
Buddha Prakash. 


Ble 
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(iii) Vishveshvaranand Indological Paper Series 
No.176-85. Being the Papers included originally in Vol. IV, 
Pt. ii of the V. I. Journal (September, 1966). 
(iv) Elementary Number Theory, By Uspensky, Translated 
into Hindi, by C. L. Parti. 
(v) Subhasita Dainiki १९६७ (Maxim Diary, 1967). 
(vi) Visva-Samskytam (Sanskrit Quarterly), IV, 1-1 (Nov. 
1966 and Feb. 1967). 
(vii) Vishva-dJyoti (Hindi Monthly), XV, vii-xii (Sept. 1966 
to Feb. 1967). 


(b) The following publications were still being seen through 
the press : 
1. Vedic Word-Concordance, Vol. II, Brahmanas, Revised 
Edn., by Vishva Bandhu. 
2. Vaitana-Srautasutra of the Atharvaveda, with the 
Commentary of Somaditya, Cr. Ed. by Vishva Bandhu. 
3. Canakya-Niti-T ext-Tradition, Ed. by Ludwik Stern- 
bach, Vol. II. 
4. Rajatarangini of Jonaraja, Cr: Ed. by Sri Kant Kaul. 
5. The Pratyabhijna Philosophy (Theory of Recognition), 
By R. K. Kaw. 
6. The Decline of the Punjab Kingdom, 1839-1845, By 
B. R. Chopra. 
7. The Origin and Development of the Hariyanavi 
Dialect, By Nanak Chand Sharma. 
8, Mathematical Methods of Statistics By Herald 
Cramer, Hindi Translation, By C. L. Parti. 
9. The Outline of History by H. G. Wells, Hindi Trans- 
lation. 
10. Statistical Methods By G. D. Snedecor, Hindi Trans- 
lation by Sukh Dev Singh. 
11. Vedasara (General edition), By Vishva Bandhu. 
12. Prasastikasika of Balakrsna, Cr. Ed. by K. V. Sarma. 


(c) The .undermentioned works were among those in 
different stages of editing and press-processing : 
1. Summary of Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, By 
Siddheshwar Varma. 
2. Asvalayana-Srauta Sutra, with the commentaries of 
Siddhantin, Devatrata, Sadgurugisya, Devasvamin, 
and Narayana. 
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3. Drahyayana-Srautasutra, with the Commentary of 
Dhanvin. 

4. Upanisad-uddhara-Kosa. 

5. Valmiki-Ramayana, N. W. Recension, Revised Second 
Edition. 


Chandigarh Sub-office 
(a) Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India 

The revised draft of the Summary of Grierson's Linguistic 
Survey of India, in about 1200 pages was typed out and is under 
checking, verification and final press-copying. About half the said 
work was finished. 

(b) Ancient Indian Phonetico-Grammatical Terminology 

The work of extracting and annotating basic material on the 
subject from the Rgveda-Pratisakhya was continued, 83 new terms 
were annotated upon bringing the corpus of terms thus treated 
to 2039. 
Dictionary of N.-W. Himalayan Dialects 

The work of consolidation and editing of the Group (A) dialects, 
being Bhadrawahi, Khasi, Khasi, Khasali, Bhalesi and Padari was 
continued from letter 'd' to 'k'. Preparation of cards for group 
(B), being the dialects of the Kashmiri language, was completed 
(letter ‘j tothe end). Of group (C) comprising of five dialects of 
Kangra district, preparation of cards was commenced, Letters ‘d’ to 
T were finished in about 2000 cards. 
Collection of Manuscripts 

50 manuscripts were added to the Library, bringing the total 
to 10,124. 
Bibliography of Indological Dissertations 

Work on the Annotated Bibliography of Indological Disserta- 
tions was progressing. Basic information was collected University- 
wise and about 800 scholars who were yet to send details about their 
work were duly reminded. An additional 300 proformas with the 
necessary details filled in have since been received. The attention 
of scholars and institutions is invited, in this connection, to the letter 
and proforma printed towards the close of these News and Notes. 
Hindi Sahitya Sarini 

Basic work on this project which is intended to be an exhaustive 


bibliography of published Hindi Literature, was completed. The ` 
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draft of the Sarini comprising of 1754 pages, classified into 20 sections 
and comprising of more than 50,000 entries, was sent to the Central 
Hindi Directorate, New Delhi, for their approval. 


Translation into Hindi 


(a) Internal Work. The translation of A Story of Indian 
Culture by Principal Bahadur Mal was being finalised for the press. 
Work on the translation of Shri Krishna: His Philosophy and His 
Spiritual Path, Dayanand : A Study and Mental Health in Theory and 
Practice, all by Principal Bahadur Mal, Benjamin Franklin by Carl 
Van Doran and Fairy Tales by Hans Anderson were being revised. 


(b) External Work. Elementary Number Theory by Uspensky 
was published. The printing of Statistical Methods by G. D. Snedecor 
and Mathematical Methods of Statistics by Herald Cramer was 
continued and that of The Outline of History by H.G. Wells was 
commenced. 


College Department 


5 students were admitted to M.A. (Sanskrit) Pt. I and 6 to M.A., 
Pt. II. In the traditional wing, 5 students were enrolled for Shastri, 
Pt. II, 1 for Acharya Pt. II and 7 for Acharya, Pt. I. There were 10 
students in Ratna (Hindi). 


Distinction won 


The Institute team, comprising of Shri Krishna Bahadur (Acharya 
Pt. II) and Shri Suvir Nath (Acharya Pt. I) won the trophy in tbe 
Sanskrit elocution contest held at the Government College, Rohtak, 
on January 23, 1967. 


Viáva-Samskrtam 


The research-cum-literary Sanskrit Quarterly of the Institute, 
Visva-Samskrtam, entered its fourth year of publication. Numbers 
1 and 2 of Volume IV, published in November 1966 and 
February 1967, carried, between themselves, 10 poems, 20 articles 
and a prahasana besides the other usual items. 


Vishva-Jyoti, National Security Number 


Vishva-Jyoti, the monthly Hindi magazine of the Institute, 
entered the 16th year of its service in the propagation of Hindi and 
Indian Culture, in March 1967, with a Special Number entitled Rastra 
Raksa Anka (National Security Number) No. I, which carried 19 
poems, 20 articles and 2 one-act plays, besides other items, all 
devoted, mainly, to the treatment of the various aspects of the security 
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of India. No. II of this Special Number is to come out as the April 
1967 issue of the Journal. 


Sarasvati Samaj (Literary Circle) 

During the monthly meetings of the Sarasvatl Samaj held on the 
last Friday of every month, the following talks were given by the 
respective speakers : 


30-9-1966: Shri Parmanand Gupta: Vidarbha aur uske Pracina 
Nagar (Hindi) (Vidarbha and its Ancient Towns). 


28-10-1966 : Shri Bhadrasen : Sodha-Prakriya (Hindi) (Technique of 


Research). 
25-11-1966 : Shri Radhakrishan : Rath-Paricaya (Hindi) (Develop- 
ment of the Chariot). 


30-12-1966 : Shri K.V. Sarma: Pracina Bharate Vadaprakriya (Skt.) . 


(Technique of Debates in Ancient India). 

97-1-1967 : Prof. Jagannath Agrawal : Saka Samvat (Hindi) (The 
Saka Era). 

24-2-1967 : Dr. B. B. Chaubey: Veda men Kampa Svara (Hindi) 
(Kampa Svara in the Veda).' 


Vishva-Satsanga (Universal Cultural Congregation) 

The weekly Vishva-Satsanga meetings were held every Sunday 
evening. The gist of the talks, given at these meetings, were also 
being published in the Institute’s Hindi Monthly Vishva-Jyoti. Some 
of the meetings were in the form of special functions for celebrating 
the birthdays of Sage Valmiki, Swami Dayanand, Guru Nanak, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Lal Bahadur Shastri and to celebrate the 
festivals of Janmastami, Vijayadasami, Dipavali and Sivaratri. 


Special Programmes 


97-11-1966: Dr. Hans Peter Schmidt, Reader in Sanskrit, Tubingen 
University, (Germany) who was in India on a Scholars' 
Exchange Programme spoke on ‘Ahitsa in the Veda’ 
when he dealt with the genesis of the concept of ‘non- 
injury’ in Indian thought. 


98-11-1966: A discussion meeting, attended by Dr. Schmidt, Acharya 
Vishva Bandhu, Prof, Bhim Dev, Prof: J. N. Agrawal, 
Shri K. V. Sarma and Shri Virendra, was held when 
views were exchanged on problems relating to Vedic 
lexicography. 
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22-1-1967 : Guru Govind Singh Tri-centenary was celebrated under 
the presidentship of Acharya Vishva Bandhu Principal 


Rala Ram, Prof Shyam Dev Parasar and others spoke 
on the occasion. 


26-1-1967 : The Republic Day was celebrated at the Institute with 
the hoisting of the National Flag by the Director, who 
exhorted the audience on the prime need to meet 


the social and political problems facing the country 
today. 


14-2-1967 : The Annual Vasantotsava was celebrated under the 
presidentship of Shri Sant Ram when prizes were given 
away to the successful participants in the Annual Sports 
held from 7th February 1967. Dr. B.B. Chaubey and 
Shri Virendra spoke on the occasion about the signi- 
ficance of Vasantotsava. 


5-3-1967 : The Jayanti of Shri Dhani Ram Bhalla, founder of Sadhu 
Ashtam, was celebrated under the presidentship of 
Principal Rala Ram. Acharya Vishva Bandhu gave a 
short sketch of the life of Shri Bhalla, bringing out his 
great qualities of head and heart. He made pointed 
mention also of the noble act of Shri Bhalla in offering 
the Institute an asylum which it stood in high need of 
when it was uprooted from Lahore in 1947 at the 
time of the Partition of India, Among those who _ 
spoke on the occasion were Shri Mastan Chand and 
Master Satdev. 


Visitors 

Several distinguished persons and scholars visited the Institute 
during the last six months, of whom mention may be made of the 
following : 

Shri Dharma Vira, Governor of Punjab and Hariyana, Diwan 
Anand Kumar (New Delhi), Shri Suraj Bhan (Chandigarh), Shri Surya 
Prakash Bagla (Hoshiarpur), Dr. Mathuradas Pahwa (Delhi), Prof. Ved 
Prakash (Sangrur), Prof, Ved Prakash Malhotra (Jullundur), Prof. 
Ramesh Chandra Awasthi (Lucknow), Dr. (Mrs) Bina Chatterjee 
(New Delhi), Dr. Hans Peter Schmidt, Tübingen (Germany), Acharya 
Sandipanand Abdhut, Shri S. K. Swami (Chandigarh), Pt. Brahma 
Dutt Sharma (Jamnagar), and Dr. B. V. Subbarayappa (Delhi). 
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They are no more ! 


6-11-1965 : 


25-3-1966 : 


14-8-1966 : 


19-9-1966 : 


25--9-1966 : 


26-9-1966 : 


12-10-1966 : 


19-10-1966 : 


8-11-1966 : 


14-11-1966 : 


19-11-1966 : 


15-12-1966 : 


Mr. Horace I. Poleman, Chief of the Orientalia Division 
ofthe Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. and 
noted scholar of Indic Studies, at Georgetown, U.S.A, at 
the age of 60. 


Dr. Vladimir Fedorovich Minorsky, renowned scholar 
of Iranian and Professor Emeritus of the University of 
London, at London, at the age of 89. 

Pt. T. V. Venkateswara Dikshitar, erudite scholar in 
Sanskrit and Principal, Sanskrit College, Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, at Bombay, at the age of 73. 

Mrs. Usha Devi Mitra, well-known Hindi writer, author 
of over 800 short stories and 12 novels, at Jabalpur, at 
the age of 70. 

MM. Mathura Prasad Dixit, eminent Sanskrit scholar 
and author of over 30 books, Honorary Professor of 
the Varanaseya Sanskrit University, at Varanasi, at 
the age of 92. 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, lover of Sanskrit, eminent 
scholar, educationist and administrator, at London, at 
the age of 86. 

Shri Shyam Charan Dutt Pant, Hindi author and poet, 
at village Malauz in Almora, at the age 65. 

M. Edouard Dhorme, eminent scholar on the civilizations 
of the Middle East and Joint Editor of the well-known 
Annales du Musée Gumet and Revue de l'histoire des 
Religions, Paris, at Paris, at the age of 85. 


Dr. Kalidas Nag, the eminent historian and Indologist, 
at Calcutta, at the age of 74. 


Sir Rustom Pestonji Masani, eminent educationist, 
writer and orientalist, at Bombay, at the age of 90, 


Father C. K, Mattam, prolific writer and eminent 
scholar of Sanskrit and Malayalam, at Kottayam (Kerala), 
at the age. of 78, 


Manjeri S. Eswaran, well-known writer in Malayalam 
and English and formerly Secretary of the National 
Book Trust India, at Delhi, at the age of 56. 


* 
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25-12-1966 : Cherulayil Kunjunni Nambissan, eminent Malayalam 
poet, writer and translator of' several Sanskrit works 


into Malayalam, at his home-town of Tiruvegappura 
(Kerala), at the age of 67. 


26-12-1966 : Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, noted statesman, scholar and 


philanthrophist, at Chandigarh, at the age of 76. 
3-1-1967 : Shri R. K. Prabhu, veteran journalist, writer and 
researcher on the Vedas, at Mangalore, at the age of 85. 


8-1-1967 Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
formerly General Editor of the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, at Poona, at the age of 86. (For a detailed 
Obituary Note, see above, pp. 114-16). 

10-1-1967 : 


Dr. Radha Binod Pal, eminent jurist, writer and educa- 
tionist of Bengal and author of books on Indian 
philosophy, at Calcutta, at the age of 82. 


13-1-1967 : Prof. H. D. Velankar, the eminent Sanskrit and Vedic 


scholar and Professor of Sanskrit in the Bombay 
University, at Bombay, at the age of 74. 
Dr. A. Sankaran, all.round Sanskrit scholar, formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras, and 
Asstt. Editor, Dictionary Department, Deccan College, 
Poona, at Poona, at the age of 69. 


23-2-1967 : 


27-2-1967 : Shri Sri Ram Sharma, noted Hindi litterateur and editor 


of ‘Vishal Bharat’ at Agra, at the age of 71. 

20-2-1967 : Dr. N. J. Shende, eminent Vedic Scholar and Senior 
Reader in the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, 
Poona University, at Poona, at the age of 58. 

Scholars Honoured 


The Banaras Hindu University conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Letters (honoris causa) on Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of 
India, Dr. Karan Singh, Governor of Jammu and Kashmir and 
Chairman, Central Sanskrit Board, and MM. Dr. D. V. Potdar, 


former Vice-chancellor of the Poona University, at its convocation held 
on February 14, 1967. 


Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, Hon. Academic Adviser of the 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, was honoured by the conferment on him 
of the degree of Doctor of Literature (honoris causa) by the Panjabi 
University, Patiala, at its convocation held on February 4, 1967. 

VIJ (1967) 20 
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MM. Dr. P. V. Kane, Bombay, the veteran Indologist and 
National Professor of Sanskrit, was honoured on February 6, 1967, 
with the presentation to him of the Rabindranath Tagore Centenary 
Copper Plaque by the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

The Visva Bharati University conferred the title of Deé;- 
bottama, equivalent to Doctor of Literature, (honoris causa) on Dr. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, the eminent linguistician and National 
Professor in Humanities, Calcutta, and Prof, C. A. Moore, well-known 
American philosopher and scholar of Indian Philosophy, on December 
24, 1966. 

Among those honoured by the President of India on the 
Republic Day, on ‘the 26th January 1967, with the title of Padma 
Bhushan, were the eminent Sanskritists MM. Dr. D. V. Potdar, 
Ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Poona University and Shri K. K. Handique, 
former Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati University, the philosopher 
Dr. T. M. P: Mahadevan, Professor of Philosophy, Madras University, 
and the eminent educationists Shri K. G. Saiyidain and Dr. D. C. 
Pavate, Vice-Chancellor of the Karnatak University. 


The honour of Padma Shri was conferrred on the eminent art- 
critic Dr. Mulk Raj Anand, Chairman, Lalit Kala Akademi (National 
Academy of Fine Arts), Shri C. C. Mehta, eminent Gujarati poet and 
playwright, Shri Krishna Chandra Moreshwar alias Daji Bhat Wadekar 
Producer of Sanskrit and Marathi plays and Mayadhar Mansinha, 
eminent Oriya poet. 


Five veteran Vaidik Pandits G. S. Thakar (Poona), S. W. Natu 
(Sangli), P. L. Dikshit (Nasik), B. S. Dharmadhikari (Ambe Jogai) 
and G. V. Sathe (Shelwad) were honoured with a Scroll of Honour 
and prizes of Rs. 1000/- each for their proficiency in reciting one or 
more Vedas, on October 23, 1966 at a special function presided over 
by the Governor of Maharashtra. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan awarded on October 2, 1966 the title of 
Vidya Vachaspati on the Sanskrit scholars Dr. Hajime Nakamura 
(Tokyo, Japan), Shri Ramanatha Dikshitar (Madras), Shri Vidya Dhar 
Shastri (Rajasthan), Shri Charudev Shastri (Delhi), and Shri K. K. 
Shastri (Ahmedabad) on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of the 
All-India Sanskrit Sahitya Sammelan at New Delhi. 

Shri Prem Kirpal, Educational Advisor to the Government of 
India, Chairman, National Commission of India to the UNESCO and 
Member of the Vishveshvaranand Institute, was awarded the 
Honorary Degree of Doctor of Laws by the Temple University, 
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Philadelphia (U.S.A:) at a convocation held on Feb. 9, 1967, when hE 
also delivered the Convocation Address there. 

The Leeds University, U. K., the leading centre for the study 
of Commonwealth Literature, is to honour on May 26, 1967, the 
internationally famous Indian novelist, Shri R, K Narayan, with 
the award of the degree of Doctors of Letters (honoris causa). 
Jnanpith Award 


Mahakavi G. Sankara Kurup, noted poet of Kerala was awarded 
on November 19, 1966, the highest Indian award of one lakh of rupees 
instituted by the Bharatiya Jnanpith, Calcutta. His Otakkuzhal 
(the Flute), a collection of poemsin Malayalam was adjudged as the 
best creative literary writing in Indian languages published during 
1920-1958. 

Artistes honoured 


Among the artistes honoured by the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
by the conferment on them of the Fellowships of the Akademi by 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, President of India, at New Delhi, on January 2, 
1967, were Maharaja Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar (Mysore), Sombhu. 
Mitra, E. Krishna Iyer (Madras) and Asutosh Bhattacharya (Calcutta).. 

Honorary degrees of Doctorates of Literature were conferred on 
January 10, 1967 upon Shri J. N. Roy, eminent artist and Shrimati 
M: S Subbulakshmi, international exponent of South Indian music, 
by the Rabindra Bharati University, Calcutta. 


Certificates of Honour 


National Certifcates of Honour were awarded to the under- 


mentioned six Sanskrit and two Urdu scholars on the occasion of 
the Indian Republic Day on January 26, 1967: Dr. Vishva Bandhu 
(Hoshiarpur), Prof. P. M. Mehta (Baroda), Pt. Kolluru Somasekhara 
Sastry (Modekurru, A. P.), Pt. V. R. Srinivasa Tatachariar (Kanchi- 
puram), Prof, Kshetresh Chandra Chattopadhyaya ( Varanasi), Maulana 
Abdul Majid Daryabadi (Daryabad, U. P.) and Qazi Sajjad Hussain 
(Delhi), 
Sahitya Akademi Awards 

The eleven Sahitya Akademi awardees for outstanding literature 
for the period 1963-65, awarded on March 11, 1967, include Jainendra 
Kumar (Hindi), V. Raghavan (Sanskrit), Manoja Basu (Bengali), 
Ambikagiri Ray Choudhury (Assamese), Pt. Narasimhachar (Kannada), 
Yashodbar Jha (Maithili), Kuttikrishna Marar (Malayalam), T. S. 
Shejwalker (Marathi), Godavarish Mahapatra (Oriya), Lekhraj 
Kishinchand Aziz (Sindhi), and M..P. Sivagnanam (Tamil). 
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German Institute of Oriental Studies 

The German Institute of Oriental Studies, Beirut, has opened 
an Indian Branch at Hyderabad (Deccan). Dr. Hans Krause is the 
Director of this Branch which is housed in the Institute of Asian 
Studies, Hyderabad. 


Veda Bhavana 

A Veda Bhavana where the oral tradition of Samaveda is pro- 
posed to be taught to Bengali boys was inaugurated on February 12, 
1967 at Calcutta, on the banks of the Hooghly. 


Vedic Studies 


The Tirumala-Tirupati Devasthanam ‘of Andhra Pradesh has . 


started a series of Examinations in the Vedas, the Sastras and the 
Agamas. Special attention is being paid to the resuscitation of the 


* nearly extinct branches of Atharva and Yajur Vedas. 


Centre for Advaitic Research 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, President of India, laid on November 20, 
1966, the foundation stone at New Delhi of the Sankara Advaita 
Vidyashrama, an institution for the study of and researchon the 
spiritual heritage of India, especially the philosophy of Monism 
(Advaita Vedanta). 


Ayurvedic University 

India’s first Ayurvedic University was inaugurated by Shri 
- Morarji. Desai, Deputy Prime Minister of India, at Jamnagar on 
January 5, 1967. 


Council for Indian Medicine 


Steps are afoot for the setting up of a Central Council for 
the Indian Systems of medicine by the Central Government, 


Ayurvedic Institute 
An Institute of Ayurvedic Post-graduate Studies and Research 


is in the offing at Lucknow with the local Ayurvedic College 
as the nucleus. 


Central Institute of Languages 

: A Central Institute of Modern Indian Languages is being set 
up in the Fourth Five-year Plan. The 49-member Bhiratiya Bhasha 
Samiti of experts which met in New Delhi on November 28, 1966, 
has decided to set up also State-wise Institutes of Indian Languages: 
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Cell for the Study of Hariyanavi 


A special Cell has been created in the Directorate of Languages, 
Hariyana, to undertake research in Hariyanavi culture and to publish 
five books on Hariyanavi sub-dialects and. a dictionary of each sub- 
dialect. A five-volume encyclopaedia on Hariyanavi culture and 
mythology has also been planned. 

Academy of Hariyanavi Culture 


An Academy of Hariyanavi Culture and Folk-lore is being set 
up in the Kurukshetra University. 
Advanced Studies in Panjabi 

An Institute for Advanced Studies in Panjabi has been started 
at Patiala by the Panjabi University to facilitate study and research 
in Panjabi language and literature. The Institute envisages also a 
long publication programme: 
National Book Development Council 

The UNESCO is to set up an advisory body named National 
Book Development Council for making a survey of educational 
reqirements and problems of copyright etc. in India. 
Premchand Memorial 

A Memorial Museum dedicated to Munshi Premchand, the 
renowned Hindi writer, constructed by the Kashi Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha, was inaugurated on January 29, 1967, at Lamahi, his birth- 
place, seven miles from Varanasi. 


Academy of Art and Culture 


The Birla Academy of Art and Culture, a centre for promoting 
fine arts, music, lirerature and archaeology started functioning at 
Calcutta from January 9, 1967. 

West Asian Studies 

The Aligarh Muslim University is to establish shortly a Centre 
of West Asian Studies towards instituting study and research on the 
civilizations of the Middle East with reference to India. 

Bilingual Dictionaries 

The Central Hindi Directorate, New Delhi, has undertaken the 
preparation of fourteen bilingual dictionaries of Hindi and other 
Indian languages to facilitate the study and propagation of Hindi, 
Books on Guru Govind Singh 


30 volumes in English and fifteen other Indian languages, pro- 
duced by the Guru Govind Singh Foundation, New Delhi, on the life 
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and teachings of the Guru, were released on January 15, 1967 at 
New Delhi by Dr. Radhakrishnan, President of India. 


All-India Oriental Conference 

The 23rd Session of the All-India Oriental Conference was held 
under the auspices of the Muslim University, Aligarh, from October 
28 to 30, 1966, and was presided over by Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Dean of 
the Faculty of Oriental Studies, Shivayi University, Kolhapur: 


Colloquium on Indian Culture 

A four-day All-India Colloquium on Indian Culture under the 
chairmanship of Shri K. M. Munshi was held at the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay-7, from Dec. 30, 1966 to Jan. 2, 1967. 


Sanskrit Sammelan 
The three-day long Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the All India 
Sanskrit Sahitya Sammelan were held at New Delhi from October 
2, 1966. 
Sanskrit Convention 
A three-day Rajasthan Sanskrit Sahitya Convention was held at 
Manoharpur, 23 miles from Jaipur, from Dec. 24 to 26, 1966. The 
foundation-stone of a Sanskrit Teaching Centre was also laid on the 
occasion. 
Summer Institute in Sanskrit 
A 9-day Summer Institute and Seminar on Sanskrit Education 
was held under the auspices of the Department of P. G. Studies and 
Research in Sanskrit, Mysore University, Mysore, from 20. 3. 1967. 
All-India Sanskrit Elocution Contest 
The Ali-India Sanskrit Elocution Contest arranged annually for 
students by the Central Ministry of Education was held at 
the Lal Bahadur Shastri Sanskrit Vidyapeeth, New Delhi, on December 
24 and 25, 1966. 
Vedic Lectures 
A series of 32 lectures in Sanskrit on the Vedas and their inter- 
pretation was delivered under the auspices of the Madras Sanskrit 
Education Society by Pt. Daivarata Sharma, Founder-head of the 
Rishikula Yogashrama, Gokarna (Mysore) from September 23 to 
November 8, 1966. 
Seminar on Kalidasa 


A three-day Seminar on Kalidasa was held at Ujjain under the 
auspices of the Vikram University from Nov. 24 to 26, 1966. 
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Seminar on Dhvani 


A four-day Seminar on the ‘Origin and Development of the 
Dhvani School in Sanskrit’ was held in the Kurukshetra University 
from September 24 to 27, 1966. 

All India Hindi Conference 

The 22nd Session of the Bharatiya Hindi Parishad was held at 
Ujjain under the auspices of the Vikram University from 26 to 28, 
December 1966 and was presided over by Dr. Harabans Lal Sharma, 
Head of the Hindi Deptt., Aligarh Muslim University. 

Manas Sadhan Mandal 

The Fifth.Convention of Manas Sadhan Mandal, an organization 
devoted to the scientific study of the tenets of Ramacarita Manas of 
Saint Tulasidas was held at New Delhi from November 13 to 15, 1966. 
Philosophical Congress 

The 40th Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress was held 
at Jodhpur from Dec. 8 to 11, 1966 under the auspices of Jodhpur 
University. Prof, J. N. Chubb presided over the Congress. 

Spiritual Regeneration Movement 

The Eighth World Assembly of the Spiritual Regeneration 
Movement was held at the India International Centre, New Delhi, 
from January 15 to 17, 1967 when Maharishi Mahesh Anand ex- 
pounded his technique of Transcendental Meditation. 


All-India Jain Conference 

The second annual Session of the Jain Darshan and Samskriti 
Parishad, convened by the Therapanthi Mahasabha, Calcutta, -was 
held at Vidasar (Churu, Rajasthan) from Oct. 20 to 26, 1966. 
Theosophical Convention 


The 91st International Convention of the Theosophical Society 
was held at Varanasion December 26, 1966 under its International 
President, Shri Sri Ram. 


International Buddhist Seminar 


The sixth Summer Seminar of the International Buddhist 
Institute was held at Hakone (Japan) from July 1to 4, 1966 under 
auspices of the Komazawa University, Japan. 


Indian History Congress 


The 28th session of the Indian History Congress took place at 
Mysore from -Dec. 29 to 31, 1966 under the auspices of the 
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Mysore University and was presided over by Dr. B.P. Saxena 
(Allahabad). 


Indian Historical Records Commission 

The 37th session of Indian Historical Records Commission was 
held in the Delhi University from October 7 to 9,1966 under the 
presidency of Shri Prem Kirpal. An exhibition of important documents 
from several State Archives and another on the ‘Gokhale Collection’ in 
the National Archives had also been arranged for the occasion. 


Institute of Indian Historical Studies 
The Fourth Conference of the Institute of Indian Historical 


Studies, Calcutta, was convened on January 1, 1967 at the Mysore 


University. 
Indo-American Historical Congress 


The first session of the Indo-American Historical Congress was 
held at Bangalore under the auspices of the Bangalore University in 
December, 1966. 


Panjabi History Conference 


The second session of the Panjabi History Conference was held 
on October 28-30, 1966 at Patiala under the presidency of Dr. 
Bisheshwar Prasad, Professor of History, Delhi University. 


Seminar on Guru Gobind Singh 


A six-day seminar on ‘Guru Govind Singh, Sikhism and Modern 
| Society’ was held at Simla under the auspices of the Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study in September, 1966. 


Seminar on Kerala History 


A Seminar held under the auspices of the Kerala History 
$ Association discussed on 3-4, September 1966, a ‘scheme for writing 
the History of Kerala’ proposed by Prof. K,V Krishna Aiyar. 
The said history is planned to be published in 1969. 


T s Jag 
| Seminar on Inscriptions 

| - A two-day seminar on Inscriptions organized by the Madras 
j| Department of Archeology, was held at the Government Museum, 
| Madras, on October 8 and 9, 1966 under the presidentship of Prof. 
$ Meenakshisundaran, Vice-Chancellor, University of Madurai An 
| exhibition of inscriptions, was also held on the occasion. 
! 
] 
į 
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Numismatic Society of India 


The 55th session of the Numismatic Society of India was held 
at the Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi on 23rd to 25th December 
1966 under the presidentship of Dr. M. Rama Rao, Professor of 
History, S. V. University, Tirupati. 


New Journals 
Malaya-Maruta, a Quarterly in Sanskrit, devoted mainly to the 
publication of critical editions of shorter Sanskrit texts has been 


started by the Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapith (Central Sanskrit 
Institute), Tirupati. 


The Mysore Orientalist, the research organ of the Oriental 
Research Institute and the Deptt. of P. G. Studies in Sanskrit, 
University of Mysore, Mysore, made its debut on 20. 3. 1967. 


Research in Ayurveda 


Under the auspices of the Indian Council of Medical Research, 
advanced study and research in indigenous medicine has been taken 
up. Five annual prizes have also been announced for discoveries in 
Ayurveda. 


Lectures on Ayurveda 


A series of lectures on the ‘Ancient system of Ayurveda’ was 
inaugurated by Shri Shiv Sharma at the Government Ayurvedic 
College, Patiala, on October 30, 1966. 


Jyotisha Sammelan 

The All-India Jyotisha Sammelan was held at New Delhi on 
December 24, 1966. 
P. E. N. Conference 

The VIII P. E. N. All-Indian Writers Conference was held at 
Chandigarh under the auspices of the Panjab University from 23 to 
26, Dec. 1966. An exhibition of books, photographs and manuscripts 


of contemporary and past Indian writers had also been organised 
on that occasion. 


P. E. N. Round Table 


An International P. E. N. Round Table Discussion commenced 
at Arnhem (Netherlands) on Sept. 28, 1966 on the 'Role of the 
Theatre in the World today’, when problems relating to modern 
Sanskrit drama were presented by Smt. Leela Row Dayal; 
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Seminar on Indian Literature 
A two-week seminar on ‘Contemporary Indian Literature’ was 


held at Simla from Oct. 20, 1966 under the auspices of the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study. 


Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad 

The Diamond Jubilee of the Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad, 
Poona, was celebrated in November, 1966, at Poona, when a special 
session of the Marathi Sahitya Sammelan was also held. 


Educational Conference 
The 41st session of the All-India Educational Conference was 
held at New Delhi from Dec. 20 to 31,1966. Shri R. K. Nehru, Vice- 


Chancellor of the Allahabad University presided. 


BHU Golden Jubilee 

The Banaras Hindu University celeberated its Golden Jubilee 
at Varanasi from February 9 to 15, 1967. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
President of India, delivered the Jubilee Convocation Address on 
February 14, 1967. 


IASLIC Seminar 

The Fourth All-India Seminar of the Indian Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Centres was held at Hyderabad from 
17th to 20th December, 1966. 
Symposium on Libraries 

A symposium on ‘Libraries in the life of a nation’ was held at the 
Central State Library, Chandigarh, on December 25, 1966. The 
Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the Panjab Library Association 
were also held alongside. 
Library Architecture 

The Indian International Centre, New Delhi, conducted a 
Study Group of Library Architecture on March 11, 1967 along with 
the Conference of Commonwealth Association of Architects held 
under its auspices and was attended by 45 delegates from 23 countries: 
National Book Fair 

The National Book Fair organised by the National Book Trust 
India was held at Bombay, from Nov. 5 to 20, 1966. 
Exhibition of Hindi Books 

The Central Hindi Directorate held jointly with the Writers’ 
Association (SPCS) of Kerala, an Exhibition of Hindi Books at 


Kottayam (Kerala) on Jan. 6 and 7, 1967. 
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East West Theatre Seminar 


A week-long East-West Theatre Seminar, in which 30 countries 
Participated, held under the auspices of the International Theatre 
Institute, the Bharat Natya Sangh, the Central Ministry of Education 
and the UNESCO, was inaugurated at New Delhi on October 24, 1966 
by Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


Conference of Artists 


A two-day Conference of Artists and Art-critics sponsored by 
the Lalit Kala Akademi (National Academy of Fine Arts) was held 
at New Delhi on January 15 and 16, 1967 under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand to consider the setting up of an artists’ 
organization affiliated to the International Association of Artists. 


Jaipur Arts Festival 


A Jaipur Arts Festival, 1967, including educative and entertain- 
ing exhibiticns of paintings, sculptures and handicrafts, besides 
programmes of music, dance and folk-arts, was held from March 11 to 
19, 1967 under the joint auspices of the Max Miller Bhavan, the 
Sangeet Natak and Lalita Kala Akademies of Rajasthan and the 
Rajasthan Tarun Kalakar Parishad. 


Exhibition of Arts 


An International Exhibition of Communicative Art India 1966 
was Organized at Bombay, in August 1966 by the Indian Junior 
Chamber. The Exhibition is to be shifted, ultimately, to Kyoto (Japan) 
for the forthcoming J.C. I. World Congress. 


Compulsory Study of Sanskrit 


Sanskrit is going to be a compulsory subject in two Secondary 
Schools at the divisional headquarters and one at the district level 
in Rajasthan. Establishment of a Sanskrit University in the State is 
also under consideration. 


Sanskrit on A. I. R. 


The Delhi Station of All India Radio has, from November 23, 
1966, started broadcasting Sanskrit lessons from Delhi every Tuesday 
and Friday from 6-15 to 6-30 p.m. 


Sindhi Language 


The Parliament of India approved on Dec. 9, 1966, the inclusion 
of Sindhi as the 15th National Language of India. 


DW 
SRL 
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Grammatical Theories in Tamil 

A Seminar on 'Grammatical Theories in Tamil was held in 
July 1966 under the auspices of the Linguistics Department of the 
Annamalai University. 
Tamil Literature 

A Who is Who of Tamil Literature, giving biographical data and 
bibliographical information about the literary productions of 1146 
writers was published on the occasion of the 14th Annual Conference 
of Tamil Writers held at Madras on Dec. 3 and 4, 1966. 


Ancient Tamil Poet 

Kamban-medu, the birth-place of the twelfth century poet-saint 
of South India and author of the Tamil classic Kamba-Ramayana has 
been declared a protected monument by the Government of 
Madras. 

UNESCO Aid to Temple Renovation 

The renovation of the famous Ranganatha (Visnu) temple at 
Srirangam (Madras State) is being taken up with financial assistance 
from the UNESCO. 

Pre-historic Elephant-skeleton 

A thirteen feet tall complete skeleton of a two million-year-old 
giant!elephant was unearthed in Kenya and was transfetred to the 
National Musuem, Nairobi, in February 1967. 

Oldest Bone discovered 

In Kenya a human upper arm bone, estimated to be two and a 
half million years old was unearthed in January 1967 by Prof. Bryan 
Patterson of the Cambridge University Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. 

DA Vinci Mss. 

About 700 pages of mss. and drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, the 
renowned Italian painter, which remained lost for two centuries, were 
discovered in February 1967 and deposited in the National Library 
of Spain. 

Loss to the Art World 


Unprecedented floods in Italy in November 1966 caused immense 
damage to the art treasures of Florence, when over 600 paintings and 
1000 mss, including Indian, and books of incalculable historical 
value belonging to the National Library, were partly destroyed. 
Similar damage and loss have occurred also in Venice and Rome. 
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INDOLOGY ABROAD 
Centre for Indian Studies in Rochester 


The South Asia Language and Area Centre of the University 
of Rochester (U.S.) has started an extensive programme of studies 
including Sanskrit, Hindi and Pali, and Indian civilization, history, 
geography and art. 


South-Asian Studies at Illinois 


The University of Illinois at Urbana (U.S.) is to conduct an 
Inter-University Rotating Summer Programme in South Asian 
Studies, in which, among other subjects, provision has been made for 
the teaching of eight Indian languages: Bengali, Hindi, Kashmiri, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Prof. Braj. B. Kachru 
of the Department of Linguistics of the University is the Academic 
Director of the Seminar. 

Chair for Indian Music at New York 

Ravi Shankar, the renowned Indian musician, has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Eastern Music at the City College, New York. 
Art Symposium 

An Asian Art Symposium was held at San Francisco from Aug. 
29 to Sept. 2, 1966 in which 250 experts from America and Asia 
participated. Among the Indians who attended were Shri C. Sivarama- 
murthi, National Museum, Delhi, and Moti Chandra, Museum of 
Western India, Bombay. 

Master Bronzes of India 

The Asia Society, New York, conducted a month-long Exhibition, 
till Dec. 11, 1966, of Master Bronzes of India in the Asia House 
Gallery, New York. The Exhibition was previously shown at 
Cleaveland, Chicago and Kansas City. 

Buddhist Centre in East Germany 

A Buddhist Research Centre has been started in the Halle 
University, East Germany. A Buddhist Yearly edited Prof. Heinz 
Mode, the Director of the Centre, is also to be issued regularly by 
this organization. 

Belgian Orientalists 

The Fourth Assembly of Belgian Orientalists was held at the 
University Foundation of Brussels in the beginning of June 1966. 
World Fellowship of Buddhists 

The World Fellowship of Buddhists held its deleberations in 
Thailand on November 8, 1966, 
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COMING EVENTS 


International Congress of Orientalists 

The 27th International Congress of Orientalists will be held at 
Ann Arbor (Micbigan, U.S.A.), from August 13 to 19, 1967 with 
Dr. W. Norman Brown as its General President. Prof. Russel 


H. Fifield of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1s the Secretary 
General of the Congress. 


International Conference of Asian History 

The next Session of this Conference sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Historians of Asia is to be held in Malaya in 
August 1968 under the auspices of the University of Malaya (Deptt. 
of History), Kuala Lumpur (Malayesia). 
International Tamil Conference 

The Second International Tamil Conference-Seminar will be 
held in Madras in 1968. Switzerland has volunteered to play host to 
the Third Conference. 
International Council of Archives 

The next Conference of the International Council of Archives 
will be held in Madrid (Spain) in 1968. 
World Art 

The next Triennial of Contemporary World Art is to be held 
in the first week of 1968 under the auspices of the Lalit Kala 
Akademi (Indian National Academy of Fine Arts) at New Delhi. 
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FOREWORD 


The present volume, being No. 39 of the  Vishveshvaranand 
Indological Series of our Institute is a critical edition of Prasastikasika 
of Balakrsna, an interesting work on the technique of letterwriting in 
medieval India. The work deals with specimen letters for different 
classes and stations in the society, like the four main castes, the teacher, 
the sannyasin, the poet, the members of the family and others. The 
specimens given by the author enable a probe also into the social pattern 
prevailing when the work was written, 


The edition is based on eleven manuscripts preserved in our 
Library, as also elsewhere. I desire to place on record my high 
appreciation of the work done by Shri K. V. Sarma, Curator in this 
Institute, in presenting this interesting work before scholars in a critical 
edition with an informative Introduction, 


Likewise, it is a pleasure to express my satisfaction at the work 
done by the Publication Department of our Institute and the 
V.V.R.I. Press in bringing out this volume in proper form. 


VISHVA BANDHU 


Vishveshvaranand Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, 

«Sivaratri', 

March 9, 1967. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Pragastikasika 


Of the several social disciplines, like the fine arts, horticulture, 
handicrafts, sports and pastimes, which have been analytically studied and 
have received scientific treatment in ancient India, Letter-writing is one. 
Quite a number of standard works on the subject are known in Sanskrit, 
among which the Prasastikasika of Balakrsna Tripathin, presented here 
in a critical edition, is one which enjoyed high popularity. As a 
representative of this subject, the present work is éspecially note- 
worthy in that it enables a probe into a rather obscure aspect of ancient 
and mediaeval Indian social life, viz., personal correspondence. It would 
be interesting to institute a comparison between present-day practices 
and those which prevailed in olden times and to make a comparative 
study between manuals of letter-writing of today and their ancient 
Indian counterparts. 


Letter-writing in ancient India 


Communication through the written letter is but the natural 
outgrowth of the introduction of writing and advancement of civilization 
in the social and political spheres requiring the conveyance of 
information in ways other than through the word of mouth. That the 
mode of communication through letters had been in common use in 
India from early times is apparent from references to epistles in early 
literature. By the classical period, the practice should have become 
highly popular, for, apart from casual references to sending messages 


1. For Likhita (Writing) and Paghita (Reading) being recognized as 
bala-s (arts,to be acquired by the cultured elite), see the List of 72 Kalas 
enumerated in the Kalpantarvacyani, a commentary on tke Jain Kalpasutra. 
Cf. A. Venkatasubbiah, The Kalas, (Adyar, Madras, 1911), p. 57. For 
Writing as one of the 64 arts, see ibid., pp. 18, 41, 58. On Writing in 
general in ancient India, see G. Buhler, Indian Palaeography (Bombay, 1904), 
pp. 1-15; G. H. Ojha, The Palaeography of India (Bharatiya Pracina Lipimala), 
(Ajmer, 1918), pp. 1-16; Raj Balt Pandey, Indian Palaeography (Varanasi, 
1957), pp. 1-22. 


2. For references from early Hindu literature, see under the words Patra, 
Likh-, Lekha, Lekha in Monier-Williams, Skt—Eng. Dict.. and for similar 
references from Buddhist literature, see Rhys Davids, Pali-Eng. Dict. sub voce. 
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in writing, works in classical Sanskrit quote letters in full where contexts 
required them.? 


Literature on Letter-writing 


In the case of public transactions like royal decrees, monetary 
dealings and legal documents, the subject came to be codified in detail in 
the Arthagastra works, the Smrtis and allied literature. Manuals relating 
to private and social correspondence appeared only later. We have, on 
the latter subject, besides minor ad hoc tracts, available either 
independently or as parts of bigger works a good number of 
regular textbooks written during the period commencing from A.D. 1000. 
The  Lekhakamuktamani of  Haridasa (Ms., Aufrecht, Catalogus 
Catalogorum, |CC| Y. 546%), Prasasti of Bhaskara, son of Ayajibhatta 
(Mss. CC II. 808, III. 68»), Pragastiratnakara of Dalapatiraya (CC Ill. 
685) are works of this nature. The anonymous Lekhapancasika (CC I. 
546%), composed in A. D. 1232, containing fifty specimen letters and 
other documents, Pragastikaprakarana ठा Prasastividhiparampara 
(CC II. 80°), Prasasti (CC I. 3570) and Patraprasasti (CC II. 70%, 2098, 
III. 68%) also belong to this class. Works on the subject available in 
print are Patrapaddhati by Nemicandra Yati (Madras, 1921), 
Vijnaptiratnavali by Narayanaprasada Misra (Bombay, Sam. 1970), 
Praíastimala (Ed. . Kusesvara Sarman, Banaras-Darbhanga, 1928), 
PraSastiprakasika, containing the works Patrakaumudi attributed to 
Vararuci and two anonymous works entitled Lipicandrika and 
Lipipaddhati (Ed. Krspalala Deva, Calcutta, Saka 1764) and 
Lekhapaddhati (Ed. C. D. Dalal, GOS 19, Baroda, 1925). Of the 
Praíastikasika of Balakrsna edited here, too, an old edition is known,” 
but all efforts made to procure and use this eighty-year-old edition for 
the present editorial work were of no. avail. 


Codification of the Art 


E The analytical thinking and scientific treatment characteristic of 
Sastraic works in Sanskrit are evident in the works on letter-writing as 


3. See, for instance, Malavikagnimitra (Act V), Mudraraksasa (Act III), 
Ratnavals (Act V), Mahaviracarita (Acts II, V), Prabodhacandrodaya (Act 11), 
Mohaparajaya (Act IV), Pancatantra, Kathasaritsagara, Bodhisattvavadana- 
` palpalata (Kunalavadana) etc. - ; 


4, For instance, Lokaprakaéa of Kgemendra, ch. 2, Kavindrakalpadruma of 
Kavindracarya Sarasvati, sections entitled Patravalambana-padyakathanam and 
Patrapradasti-hathanam, Sivatattvaratnakara of Keladi Basava (8.1.18-50) ९५८. 


5, Included in the serial publication Grantharatnamala (Bombay). I (1882. 1 
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well. A few extracts from the beginning of Dalapatiraya's Prasasti- 
ratnakara would be of topical interest this context. He classifies letters 
into three types, Personal messages  (Sande$atmaka), Legal 
(Vyavaharatmaka) and Potitical (Nidesatmaka). Personal letters are 
made up of seven parts, Benediction (Mangala), Addressee (Uddes ya), 
Sender (Uddesaka), Encomiums (Upacara), Place (Desa), Time (Kala) 
and Subject-matter (Udanta), each of which is duly defined by him : 

तत्र तावत्‌ पत्रं त्रिधा, सन्देशात्मकं, व्यवहारात्मकं, निदेश्यात्मकं च । प्रथमं प्रवृत्तिः 
विधि-निषेध-हषे-शोकादि-सूचनपर्येवसायि । प्रतित्ञातृविप्रतिपत्त-व्युदासहेतु द्वितीयम्‌ । तृतीयं 
नुपाद्याज्ञाफलम्‌। मङ्गल-उद्वेय-उद्देशक-उपचार-देश-काल-उद्न्ताः सन्देशपत्रेऽभिधेयं भ्राचाम्‌ | 
मङ्गलम्‌ इष्टदेवताप्रणतिरादिषो वस्तुनिर्देशश्च । उद्देश्ये उत्तममध्यमावमभेदास्त्रिधा। प्रथमो 
नृपभर्दृभान्यगुरुप्रमृतिः | समशीलगुणो द्वितीयः | तृतीयो मृत्य-छात्र-पुत्रादिः । उद्देशकोऽप्येवम्‌ । 
योगस्तयोैलोम्यात्‌ | उपचारस्तु उत्तमे प्रदक्षिणा-प्रणति-भक्ति-सेवाःविनति-विज्ञप्ति-प्रमुखः) 
मध्यमे प्रेमौत्सुक्यादि-निवेदनम्‌, अवमे चारिरनुवादनाशेशप्रसादादि | देशस्तयोवोसः | 
कालः पत्रलिखनतिथिमासाब्दवेलाः | कुशलविधिनिषेधाद्य उदन्तः ॥ इति सन्देशपत्राभिधेयम्‌ M 

It is interesting that Dalapatiraya records in this connection the 
special practices followed in the composing of epistles in certain parts 
of the country, like Malwa, Gujarat and Maharashtra and by the 
Yavanas (Muslims) : 


मालवगौजराणां aged निवासविशेषणविशिष्टाबुद्देश्योहेशकी उपचारोदन्तकालाश्चेति | 
महाराष्ट्राणां विशिष्ट seen निवासो विशेषणाङ्कित उद्देशक उपचारः कालपूर्वेकः JINJA: | 
एवं प्रथग्जनपंदेघु सप्तान्यतमत्यांगेन पत्रपरिपाटी । यवनेषु राजवर्गीयानां निरभिधानान्युददेस्य- 
विशेषणान्युपचार उदन्तश्चेति पत्रे । 
Signing and Sealing of letters 

The procedure for the signing, sealing and despatch of Jetters is 
also indicated by him : 

वेष्टने यथोचितं सर्वमपि । उद्देशकस्य नाम मुद्रा वा। उत्तमोदेशकानाम्‌ ANA सा 
CHITA हस्तावलम्बेषु । सर्वेषामप्यन्तः । म्लेच्छेशास्तु मिथस्तावद्‌ भूयसीं 
भगवत्स्तुति खवर्त्माचार्यप्रणतिं च विलिख्य उदन्तेषु sada) केचिद्‌ अनुत्कपेहानिगमिताम्‌ 
अनभिधानाम्‌ उद्द्‌द्यप्रशस्ति तददोपचारमपि लिखन्ति । तदनु वेष्टनम्‌ उद्देशकसुदराङ्कितँ विधाय 
विचित्रवराम्बरकोशिकायां निक्षिप्य लाक्षायुदराङ्कितम्‌ उद्देस्यनाममात्राङ्कितपत्रखण्डान्वितं पनन 
प्रेषयन्ति ॥ इति सन्देशपत्रम्‌ ॥ 
‘ The practice of wrapping letters in cloth before sealing them with 
wet clay or wax is very old. The Buddhist Jatakas refer to the custom 


6. On seals and the practices followed in sealing letters, especially royal 
epistles, see Arch. Survey of India, Annual Report 1911-12: John Marshall, 
‘Excavations at Bhits’ (pp. 29-94), section on ‘Seals and Sealings’, pp. 44-61 and 
plates. 
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(See Fausbol, Jatakas, Vol. II, pp. 173 ff). About the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India in the 7th century A.D., itis recorded 
that for him King Harsa “wrote some letters on fine cotton stuff and 
sealed them with wax” (Life of Hiuen Tsiang by Shaman Hwui Li, Tr. 
by S. Beal, London, 1914, p. 190). 


Procedure for composing Letters 

The procedure for composing letters as given in the Patrakaumudi 
of Vararuci is interesting. The meticulous instructions prescribed right 
from the choosing of the letter-paper might be noted. On the size of 
the paper it is stated : 

षडङ्गुला धिके हस्तं पत्रमुत्तममीरितम्‌ | 
मध्यमं हस्तमात्रं स्यात्‌ सामान्यं सुष्टिहस्तकम्‌ ॥ 

Sufficient space had to be left at the top for adding the auspicious 
mark etc., below which was to be inscribed the epistle proper : 

ag त्रिगुणीकृत्य wag द्विगुणं त्यजेत्‌ । 
शेषभाग Raq वर्णान्‌ गद्यपद्यादिसियुतम्‌ ॥ 

Royal letters were to be inscribed in golden ink, those of nobles in 

silver and those of the common people in ordinary colours : 
सुवर्णरूप्यरङ्गायैः रञ्जयेत्‌ VA । 
सामान्योत्तममध्यानां पत्ररञ्ञनमीरितत्‌ ॥ 

Preparation of royal letters required deliberation; they had to be 
thought out, discussed in secret, duly drafted in the Register therefor 
(Patrapustaka) by the scribe’ in consultation with the royal advisers 
and read out to the king for his approval before they were inscribed 
in their final form in the royal letter-paper : 

राजलेखकमाहूय नृपो बूयात्‌ प्रयत्नतः | 

qd कुरु यथायोग्यं गदयपद्यादिसंयुतम्‌ ॥ 
पण्डितद्व्यमानीय लेखको रहसि स्थितः | 
यथायोग्यानुसारेण पत्रे कुर्यीन्मनोरमम्‌ ॥ 


7. For the qualifications of the royal scribe, see Lekhapaddhati, (GOS 19), 
pp. 94-95. 

On the profession of scribes in general (lekhaka, kayastha), see G. 
Buhler, Indian Palaeography, (Bombay, 1904), pp. 100-2; Raj Bali Pandey, 
Indian Palaeography, (Varanasi, 1957), pp. 88-98 ; D.C, Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, 
(Delhi, 1965), p. 352. 

On materials for writing, like paper, ink, pen etc., see Yoginihrdaya, Sn. 3, 
patala 7; Lebhapaddhati, ibid., p. 95; Buhler, ibid., pp. 92-98 ; Pandey, ibid; 
pp. 67-87, Sircar, ibid., pp. 61-119; G. H. Ojha, The Palaeography of F 


(Ajmer, 1918), pp. 142-58 ; Jagadish Chandra Jain, Jain Agama Sahitya mer E 


Bharatiya Samaj, (Varanasi, 1965), pp, 300-1, 
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दिनद्वयं त्रयं वापि विचायं पण्डितेन वे । 

स्वश्रान्तेदूषणं ज्ञात्वा विलिखेत्‌. पत्रपुस्तके ॥ 

सामान्यपत्रे संलिख्य रहसिं श्रावयेन्तृपम्‌ । ` 

नृपाज्ञया शुभे पत्रे विलिखेदू राजलेखकः ॥ 

The letter-paper was first to be marked with a circular dot with 

a substance determined by the relationship which the writer held with the 
addressee. Thus, letters to royalty were to be marked with musk and 
saffron, those to ministers and ascetics with saffron, those to the 
learned, the teacher, the sannyasin and father and son With sandal, 
those to the wife with red lac, those to the servant With red sandal and 
those to the enemy with blood : 

ay षडङ्गुलं त्यक्त्वा qdé चन्द्र विम्त्रवत्‌ । 

कस्तूरीकुङ्कुमेः कुर्याद्‌ राजपत्र सुचिहनितम्‌॥ 

मन्त्रीणां कुङ्कुमेनैव पण्डितस्यैच चन्दनैः । 

gent चन्द्नेनैव सिन्दूरेणेव स्वामिनः ॥ 

भार्यायाश्चाप्यलक्तेन चन्दनैः पितृपुत्रयोः । 

सन्न्यासिनां चन्दनेन यतीनां कुङ्कुमेन च ॥ 

रक्तचन्दनपङ्केन सभ्रत्यस्य समुदीरितम्‌ । 

शोणितेनैव शत्रूणां ware प्रकल्पयेत्‌ ॥ 

एतेषां चेव सर्वेषां यथायोग्यानुसारतः | 

पत्रस्योर्ध्वे तु मतिमान्‌ कुर्यात्‌ fre gadaa l 

The procedure for preparing the epistle proper in due fam. is 

equally instructive. An auspicious round mark as of a hook (Anku$a) 
with a dot at its centre and seven marks below is to be inscribed in the 
beginning of the letter. The formal preamble (Prasasti) is prefixed with 
the auspicious word (Svasti) and a certain number of Sri-s, followed by 
the appropriate appellation (padanyasa) by which the addressee is to be 
hailed. Enquiries about the well-being of the addressee follow and then 
the message proper; these latter might be either in Sanskrit or in Prakrt 
(or in the local tongue). Then are to occur fhe closing verses and 
expressions like ‘what more’ (tatah kim adhikam) etc. Last comes the 
date :° 

अङ्कुशे प्रथमं दद्यात्‌. महलार्थ विचक्षणः । 

मध्ये बिन्दुसमायुक्तमधः सप्ताङ्कसयुतम्‌ ॥ 


8. A parallel may be sought in inscriptions prefixed with a large circle 
having a smaller circle inside with dots round it. For an instance of this, see 
Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III), Varanasi, 
1963, No. 63, pl. 39%. 

9, Fora study on the technique of writing, see Raj Bali. Pandey, Indian 
Palaeography, pp. 99-119. 
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तदधः 'स्वस्ति” विन्यस्य ततो गद्यं सुशोभनमू । 

ततः श्रीशब्दरूपाणि पद्न्यासक्रमं लिखेत्‌ ॥ 

भाषया संस्कृतेनैव कुशलं विलिखेत्‌ सुधीः d 

ततः शुभाशुभा वार्ता संस्कृतैः प्राकृतस्तथा ॥ 

ततः प्रमाणसन्देशं ततो वार्ता नियोजयेत्‌ । 

बीतिंप्रीतियुतं पद्यं “ततः कि'मधिकादिकम्‌ ॥ 

पत्रप्रेषणश्हीके च भअङ्कमासादिसँयुतम्‌ । 

सवेषामेव पत्राणां लिखनब्वैमीरितम्‌ ॥ 

There is specification also for the number of Sri 

word Svasti in the Prasasti : 

षड्‌ गुरोः, स्वामिनः पश्च, द्वे aa, चतुरो रिपौ । 

श्री-शब्दानां त्रयं मित्रे, एकैकं gaara du 


-s to follow the 


— 
10. Slightly differing directions for the preparati 
ns on certain aspects thereon, as enunciated in the anonymous 


on of epistles and 


observatio 
Lekhapaddhati (GOS 19, pp. 58-59) are worth noticing here : 


स्वस्तिशव्द॑ stent मङ्गलाय च RRM । 
क्षमार्थ वाचकस्यापि तेनादो लिखते FA: 
श्लोकारमादितः gia स्थाने STERNEN । 
miea नामादौ मन्त्रिणां चाधिकारिणाम्‌॥ 
मण्डलाधिपतेनौम्नि राज्ञो दारुतादिषु । 
तथा गुरुप्रसादानां ब्रतीशानां च युज्यते ॥ 
श्रीकाराश्व त्रयो मित्रे एकेकं पुत्रके तथा । 
षड्‌ युरो; स्वामिनः पञ्ज दौ A eh रिपौ ॥ 
स्वस्थाने wap देया परस्थानेषु सप्तमी । 
आत्मनः प्रथमां देया द्वितीया च परस्य च ॥ 
लिखेदादौ महास्थानं पादपूज्यसमन्वितम्‌ d 
Baur लिखेत्‌ पश्चाद्‌, आज्ञाविनयपूर्वेकम्‌ ॥ 
यः प्रस्थापयते लेखं तन्नाम सविसगेकम्‌। 
इकारान्त र्त्रियाश्रापि एवं नाम विनिर्दिशेत्‌ ॥ 
यस्य प्रस्थापयेछेखं कस्यापि चात्मनो बुधः । 
agat तु तन्नाम कु्यौदक्षरमन्तिमम्‌॥। 
मातुल-इवशुरशश्रू-स्वामि-प्रभृतयश्च य । 
पूज्यास्तन्नाम पादान्तं यदेतत्पूर्वकाग्रतः ॥ 
एकपुटे चातिदीर्घे रजेहीने च god । 
तरिभिर्वांचनिके रेखे नास्ति सिद्धिः करापिंता ॥ 
eae रजोह्दीने रिरोनामविवञिते । 
wax इस्तदत्ते च लेखे सिद्धिने वियते ॥ 
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For use in a Prasasti, various: alternative appellations for the 
addressee (Uddesyaka-padanyasa) have been suggested to suit the 
political or social standing and personal relationship of the person 


addressed :!! 
“मद्दाराजाधिराज! च “दानझौण्ड” तथैव च | 
तथा 'सच्चरितं? योज्य 'कल्पत्रक्षारदिके न्यसेत्‌ ॥ 
यथ्रायोग्थानुसारेण तथेव गुणभेदतः | 
राजपुत्रघु सर्वेषु पदन्यासक्रमं विदुः ॥ 
‘sav’? गुणभेदेन तथा 'सचरितादिकम्‌? | 
विन्यस्य विलिखेत्‌ प्राज्ञो मन्तिपत्रे पदक्रमम्‌ ॥ 
“सड्ठुथावदूवन्दितःपद `्ाञ्रार्थनिपुणादिकम्‌'। 
पण्डितानां च पत्रेषु विलिखेद्‌ वे पदक्रमम्‌ ॥ 
'माङ्कूयसिद्धान्तनिपुणं’ सनमस्क्रारकं पदम्‌ । 
विन्यस्य विलिखेत्‌. प्राज्ञो गुरुपत्रपदक्रमम्‌ ॥ 
‘gay’? सनमस्कारं 'प्राणप्रिया'दिकें पदम्‌ । 
विन्यस्य विलिखेदू धीमान्‌ स्वामिपत्रपदकमम्‌॥ 
'घ्राणप्रिया'पदे “साध्वी” तथा 'सन्चरिता'दिकम्‌ । 
amta लिखेंदू विद्वान्‌ पदक्कममनुत्तमम्‌ ॥ 
qumga’ तद्वत्‌ तथा “सञ्चरिता'दिकम्‌ | 
आशीवेचनसंयुक्तं घुत्रपत्रपदक्रमम्‌ u 
“प्रभुवरये' नमस्क्रारं तथा 'सञ्चरिता' दिकम्‌ । 
विन्यस्य विलिखेत्‌ पुत्रः "पितृपत्रपदक्रमम्‌? ॥ 
'सर्ववान्च्छाविनियुक्त) “सर्वश्चातरार्थपारगम्‌?। 
सन्न्यासि-यतिवयेषु विलिखेच पदक्रमम्‌ ॥ 


11. Kautalya's general injunction on the subject in the Sasantdhikara of his 
Arthaéastra may be noted here: 


जाति कुलं स्थानवयःश्रुतानि कर्मेडिशीलान्यय देशकालौ । 
यौनानुबन्धं च समीक्ष्य कार्ये लेखें विदध्यात्‌ पुरुषानुरूपम्‌ ॥ 


Arthadastra 2. 10.5 (Edn., R.P. Kangle, Vol. I, Bombay, 1950, p. 48) 


प्रशास्ति, Intro. 3 
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A casual acquaintance was to be addressed as ‘that person’ (amukam), 
a dependent as ‘carrier of the (guarding) weapon’ (sastravasesita) and 
an enemy with words such as ‘sacrificial goat’ ( chagatulya) : 
सामान्य-भरत्य-शत्रूणां विनियोज्या'मुके प्रति’ । 
qanda 'छागतुल्या’दिकं तथा ॥ 
Messengers 
It is not strange that when letter-writing developed as a regular 
art, the carrying of letters grew up as a profession, those engaged in 
it being known by such. names as patravahaka, lekhahara etc. 
Sanskrit literature contains numerous references to the despatch of 
epistles through messengers. But, what may interest us, particularly, 
in the present context, are certain conventions prescribed for this 
profession. Thus, letters addressed to the royalty, teachers, brahmanas, 
masters, ascetics and sannyasins were to be carried on the head. Letters 
to ministers were to be, carried on the forehead. Messages to the wife, 
son and friend were to be secreted close to the heart and those to soldiers 
on the war-front suspended from the neck : 
qu aaf ललाटे चात्र मन्लिणापू | 
ger नयेन्सूध्चि ब्राह्मणानां तथैव च॥ 
यतिसन्न्यांसिनां चैव स्वामिनश्च तथेब च। 
साद्रेणेव यल्लेन तथा मूर्धनि धारयेत्‌ ॥ 
भार्मापुत्रस्य मित्रस्य. हृदये धारयेत्‌ सुधीः | 
प्रवीराणां कण्ठदेशे पत्रधारणमीरितम्‌ ॥ 
A corroboration to the first of the above directions is available in 
Bana’s Harsacarita, where King Harsa is described as seeing a 
messenger approaching him from afar, with a letter tied up within 
his blue head-dress : श्रथ दूरादेव Bandar नीलरागमेचकरुचा चीरचीरिकया रचित- 
मुण्डमाळम्‌ ..- -- -कुरङ्गकनामानम्‌ श्रायान्तमद्राक्तीत्‌ | (Edn. N.S. Press, Bombay, 
1892, Ucchvasa V, pp. 167-68). 
Reading out of letters in the Court 
Equally interesting is the formal reading out of letters,’ rules 
for which are given in the case of epistles addressed to the king : 


qd धृत्वा नमस्कृत्य qai स्थापयेत्‌ सुधीः । 
दक्षिणाग्रण सदसि नृपांग्रे राजलेखकः du 


4 


12. Pathita (Reading out) is one of the 72 arts according to Jain tradition 
(see above, ín. 1), and Pustaka-vacana one of the 64 arts enumerated by 
Vatsynyana. Manuals, too, have come to be written on the art of reading, for 
instance, the Pustaka-pathopaya of 918818, the Buddhist monk of Bengal 


(c, 1000 A. D.). 
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पत्र वित्य सदसि द्विवारं मनसा पठेत्‌ । 
स्फुटं पश्चात्‌ प्रवक्तव्यमक्षोभो राजलेखकः |i 
रहसि श्रावयेत्‌ पत्रं शुभ वा यदि वाऽऽश्ुभम्‌ । 
पत्रं श्रुत्वा विदित्वार्थं सभायां श्रावथेत्ततः ॥ 
रहस्यपत्र रहसि ad श्रावश्रेद्‌ द्विज: । 

aga नेत्र सदसि, शुभं पत्रं नृपाज्ञया ॥ 

एवं क्रमेण पत्रार्थ श्रावयित्वा द्विजोत्तमः 
नृपतेः सन्निधौ fear नृपाज्ञामनुवतेते 


Pragastikagika : Its Nature and Contents 


The analysis given above of the principles and practices of 
letter-writing in ancient India from works like the Prasastiratnakara 
and Patrakaumudi was necessitated by the non-inclusion of those aspects 
of the subject in the Prasastikasika edited here. The avowed object 
of the present work is, of course, to serve as a guide for formal letter- 
writing (I. 2-4), which, however, the author aims to achieve by supplying 
model preambles (Praéastis), in prose and verse, for letters to be 
addressed to persons in different social positions and personal 
relationships. It also gives, for the different categories of persons, 
appropriate verses for enquiring into their well-being, health and 
happiness. In fifteen sections, the author treats in this manner the 
four castes, viz., Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vai$yas and Sudras ; the elders 
and saints like the Preceptor, the Sannyasin and the Vaisnava teacher ; 
the professionals like the Poet and the Astrologer ; and family members 
like Father, Mother, Wife and Brothers, elder and younger. In the 
different Pragastis enunciated for each category, its general 
characteristics are indicated, with stress on some special feature, enabling 
the writer to choose an appropriate Pragasti to suit the occasion. The 
diction and the phraseology of the piece also vary in accordance with 
the status and nature of the persons addressed, as between a learned 
brahmana and a rich brahmana, a valorous king and an able adminis- 
trator, the merchant-prince and the maintainer of livestock, and the 
royal servant and the farm labourer. Separate Prasastis are provided 
for use in the case of the learned nobility, the self-controlled saint and 
the ascetic, among the Brahmanas. Of princes of the royal blood, there 
is a special Praíasti intended for the emperor. To the section on 
Ladies is added a set of verses forming specimens giving expression to 
one’s love, to flatter the lady-love and to curry her favour. The special 
feature of each sectionis the addition of a.set of verses at the end, 
spelling out in polite, polished and piquant language, complaints and 
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censures to be addressed to defaulting correspondents. It may be seen 
that the preambles and epistolary verses given in this work, when 
intelligently supplemented with suitable adjuncts and linking bits, could 
serve eminently the purpose for which the work is intended. And, 
judged from the vogue of the large number of known manuscripts of 
the work, its popularity has to be rated high. 


Literary estimate of the Work 


The said popularity and utility of Pragastikasika cannot, however, 
prevent the criticism that as a literary piece it does not rise to great 
heights. The work is not more than a mediocre attempt at literary 
composition. At places there are avoidable repetitions, metrically 
defective verses (e. g., p. 13, verse 9; p. 22, verse 7; p. 37, verse 95 p. 47, 
verse 1), obscure usages and even lapses of grammar (see, for instance, 
the use of bhnyuh for bhnyasuh in p. 12, fn. 9 ; p. 30, fn. 15 ; p. 36, 
fn. 14; ksipya for ksiptva in p. 55, fn. 13). As though to counter- 
balance these defects, there are also a good number of telling verses, 
elegant from the point both of sound and sense (e. g., p. 22, verses 
8, 9; p. 30, verse 8; p. 32, verses 4, 5; p. 51, verse 1; pp. 54-56, sn. vi). 
It has also to be noted that a fund of common sense, ingenuity and 
psychological insight born of worldly experience characterise many of the 
verses of the enquiry (Kusalalekhana) and censure (Lekhanopalambha) 
sections (see, for instance, p. 38, verse iv. 4; p. 39, verse 7 ; p. 50, 
verse 1; p. 52, verses iii. 2, iv. 1). 


Balakrsna, the Author 


The work introduces its author as Balakrsna Tripathin, pupil of 
a Sannyasin named Brahmananda (p. 1, verses 1-2. Some biographical 
details are available in the concluding section of the work (p. 59, 
verses 1-5). He belonged to the Sandilya gotra. A reputed scholar of the 
family, by name Jagannatha, who was honoured by kings, resided on the 
banks of the river SarayU. Balabhadra, a scion of the family migrated 
to Kagi (Varanasi), on account of his devotion to God Viévesvara. 
His elder son was Kaéinatha, a devotee of God Rama and a philan- 
thropist of high order, while his younger son was Balakrsna Tripathin, 
our author, who wrote the Prasastikasika to facilitate social letter- 
writing. Further definite information is lacking about the author. Like 
his brother Kaginatha, our author too must have had God Rama as 


13. The catalogues of the different Manuscripts collections in the E Y 
parts of India record more than 20 manuscripts of the work, A 
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his personal deity, as exemplified by the reference to Rama in a 
number of verses in the work (see, for instance, p. 22, verse 1; p. 30, 
verse 6; p. 31, verse 1; p. 35, verse iii. 5; p. 43, verse 1; p. 44, 
verse iii. 1 ). The inclusion in the Prasastikasika of only the Vaisnava, 
to the exclusion of other religious orders and of the Advaitin among the 
sects of Sannyasins would indicate that the.author was attached to both. 
He refers to Suratrana-s (Sultans) twice (pp. 27, 28) inthe Vaiśya section, 
which would mean that he lived during the times of the Muslim 
suzerainty. This fact, coupled with his being a resident of Kasi and the 
general tenor of the work, would tend forcibly to identify our author 
with Balakrsna Tripathin, one of the 69 Pandits of Kasi who honoured 
the renowned Sannyasin of Kasi, Kavindracarya Sarasvati, with 
Prasastis embodied in the work entitled Kavindracandrodaya, on the 
latter's pursuading the Mughol emperor Shah Jehan to revoke the 
Pilgrim Tax imposed on the pilgrims visiting Kasi and Allahabad. 
The Kavindracandrodaya was composed some time before 1658.15 
It has to be presumed that Balakrsna Tripathin was a senior scholar 
at that time to deserve his contribution to be included in the 
said work. If this identification is correct, the date of Balakrsna 
could, on the above grounds, be fixed between A.D. 1600 and 1675. 


Three of the known manuscripts of the work! present an odd 
feature in that they attribute the work to Sambhudeva instead of 


14, Ed. by Har Dutt Sharma and M. M. Patkar, (Poona, 1939). Fora list of 
the 69 Pandits, see ibid., Introduction. The Prasasti of Balakrgna reads (ibid., 
p. 15, verse 109) : 

उमेन्द्रं च केचिद Vek च केजिद्‌ दिनेन्द्रं च केचिद्‌ गणेन्द्रं नमन्ति । 
तदिन्द्रान्तमेतत्‌ परित्यज्य सर्व वयं त्वां यतीन्द्र कवीन्द्रं नमामः ॥ 
वालकृष्णत्रिपाठिन: | 
The identification of this author by the editors of Kavindracandrodaya 
(Intro. p. vii) with '"Balakrsna Tripathin, the son of Kasirama of the Maha- 
ranga family, who wrote the Gunamazijar? on Práyaácittaviveka" (sic Prayaácitta- 
prakarana) does not seem to be correct, since the latter Bülakrsna belonged not 
to Kasi, but to Kuru-PBücnla. Cf. the colophon to the work : इति 


शरीमत्पदवाक्यप्रमाणज्ञपारावारीण-धुरीण-कुरुपाञ्चारदेशी य-मदारङ्गकुलोद्भव-त्रिपाठिरिवरामात्मज-त्रिपाठि- 


काशीरामतनूज-वालङृष्णस्य कृता गुणमञ्जयौ प्रायश्चित्तप्रकरणं सम्पूर्णम्‌ ॥ 
(Ms. No. 676, Raghunatha Temple Library, Jammu Catalogue, Stein, 9. 87) 
15. Cf. P. K. Gode, ‘Kavindsacarya at the Mughol court,’ in his Studies 
in Indian literary history, Vol. 11, (Bombay, 1954), pp. 364-79, esp- p. 375. 
16. Viz. Ms C used in the present edition and Mss. Nos. 2606 and 4024 
recorded by Rajendra Lal Mitra in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 62-63 and Vol. X, p. 159, 
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Balakrsna, verse 2 in the beginning of the work (p. 1) being altered 
accordingly. Thus, in place of the reading : 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका दिव्या बालकृष्णेन रच्यते । 
सर्वेबरामुपकाराय लेखनाय त्रिपाठिना ॥ 


these three manuscripts read : 

प्रशस्तिकाशिका दिव्या शम्भुदेवेन लिख्यत | 

सर्वेबामुपकाराय लेखनाय सुधीमताम्‌ ॥ 
All these manuscripts are incomplete and do not contain the 
colophon. It is therefore not possible to know the name of the author 
as recorded there. Some major variants and rearrangement of the 
passages occur in these manuscripts (see, below, p. xxiv). Possibly, 
Sambhudeva had effected these changes, owing to which his name was 
inserted in the verse as the author. 


Manuscript material 

The present edition of Pragastikasika is based on eleven manu- 
scripts, one belonging to the Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
and the other ten to the Sarasvati Bhavan, Varanaseya Sanskrit 
Visvavidyalaya, Varanasi. All the manuscripts are on paper, written in the 
Devanagari script. A close study of these eleven manuscripts reveals 
that in spite of individual differences they fall into three distinct versions, 
in accordance with which they could be divided into three groups, 
A (=A), B (=Bi-s) and C. 

A, Ms. 1812 of the Vishveshvaranand Institute. 34 ff., 27 cm. X 12 
cm., with 8 lines a page and about 30 letters a line. A well preserved 
and complete Ms. on glazed hand-made paper, written in a scrupulously 
uniform, orderly and attractive hand, indicating a scribe with an 
aritistic bent, Itis not dated. The Ms. has had the benefit of revision, 
the reviser obliterating errors with greenish-yellow paint, over which 
the corrections are made. The scribe has left blank spaces for the 
gaps in his original. Scribal peculiarities tax decipherment at places, the 
difficulty being, often, enhanced by the mutual confusion of certain 
letters and other minor errors. 


A» Ms. 40977 of the Sarasvati Bhavan, 18 ff., 25 cm. x 11 cm., 
with 12 lines a page and about 39 letters a line. Complete but for two 
folios, numbered 4 and 6, which arelost. T he Ms. is neither dated nor 
is its scribe mentioned, but it looks fairly old. It has not been revised 
but the text preserved is fairly accurate. Minor errors in the writing 
are not rare. The reverse of the final folio carries a mantra and 8 
yantra in a later hand, 
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As. Ms. 42202 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. 19 ff., (5 ff. of the 
original 24 having been lost), 23 cm. x 10 cm., with 8 lines a page and 
about 32 letters a line. The writing is legible though not attractive. 
The Ms. has been revised, but is not dated nor is the scribe mentioned. 
The text preserved is generally correct, though confusion of letters, 
haplographical omissions and dropping of vowel signs are common. 


As. Ms. 40573 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A fragment in 3 ff., 
26.4 cm. X 11.5 cm., with 8 lines a page and 36 letters a line. Contains 
the text up to the middle of II. i. 7 (9. 5). The writing is legible. The 
Ms. has passed through the hands of a reviser, but is not free from 
orthographical confusion and errors. 


Bi. Ms. 40744 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. An extraordinarily 
accurate and complete Ms. in 12 ff., 20 cm.x12.5cm., with 15 lines a 
page and 36 letters a line. The Ms. is legibly written and carefully 
revised, with the result that errors are few. It is dated A.D. 1743, the 
scribe being Laksminatha, son of Krsna Bhatta and had the title 
Sarasa-sadasya. (See below, p. 60, for the post-colophonic statement 
to the above effect.) 


B, Ms. 42211 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A well written complete 
Ms. in 12 ff., 20 cm. x 11 cm., with 9 lines a page and about 29 letters a 
line. It has been carefully revised and the text preserved is remarkably 
correct. Haplographical and other errors are rare. On the verso of 
the first leaf are found four verses, being the Prasasti of an epistleto a 
Maharaja of Varanasi, invoking on him the blessings of Lord 
Viáve$vara ६ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्महाराजै: qi: सम्प्रगनु E: । 
धर्म त्रातु यतन्ते ये वाड्मनःकायचष्टितेः ॥ 
दिङ्मण्डले रवीयन्ते प्रकादोरीश्वरापितेः । 
दीनानुग्रहनिर्माणे स्वभावे येऽनुरुन्धते ॥ 
तेषु श्रीमत्सु सूयाभवेशालङ्कारमूतिषु । 
नृपोत्तमेंघु काशीस्थविदुषां स्युः सदाशिषः ॥ 
श्रीविश्वेश्वरतः शाश्चत्कल्याणमभिळष्यते | 
श्रीमतां, aaan विज्ञेयं जनभाषया ॥ 
By Ms. 42067 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. An old, but compara- 
tively well preserved complete Ms. in 13 ff., 35.5 cm. x14 cm., with 
11 lines a page and 50 letters a line. It has not had the benefit of the 


scrutiny of a reviser, with the result that errors of all types which 
abound in the Ms. are left uncorrected. 
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Balakrsna, verse 2 in the beginning of the work (p. 1) being altered 
accordingly. Thus, in place of the reading : 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका दिव्या बालकृष्णन रच्यते । 
सर्वेबामुपकाराय लेखनाय त्रिपाठिना ॥ 


these three manuscripts read : 

प्रशस्तिकाशिका दिव्या दाम्झुदेवेन लिख्यत । 

सर्वेब्रामुपकाराय  लखनाय ë JAANA ॥ 
All these manuscripts are incomplete and do not contain the 
colophon. It is therefore not possible to know the name of the author 
as recorded there. Some major variants and rearrangement of the 
passages occur in these manuscripts (see, below, p. xxiv). Possibly, 
Sambhudeva had effected these changes, owing to which his name was 
inserted in the verse as the author. 


Manuscript material 

The present edition of Prasastikasika is based on eleven manu- 
scripts, one belonging to the Vishveshvaranand Institute, Hoshiarpur, 
and the other ten to the Sarasvati Bhavan, Varanaseya Sanskrit 
Visvavidyalaya, Varanasi. All the manuscripts are on paper, written in the 
Devanagari script. A close study of these eleven manuscripts reveals 
that in spite of individual differences they fall into three distinct versions, 
in accordance with which they could be divided into three groups, 
A (— 5-4), B (3016) and C. 

A, Ms. 1812 of the Vishveshvaranand Institute. 34 ff., 27 cm. X12 
cm., with 8 lines a page and about 30 letters a line. A well preserved 
and complete Ms. on glazed hand-made paper, written in a scrupulously 
uniform, orderly and attractive hand, indicating a scribe with an 
aritistic bent, It is not dated. The Ms. has had the benefit of revision, 
the reviser obliterating errors with greenish-yellow paint, over which 
the corrections are made. The scribe has left blank spaces for the 
gaps in his original. Scribal peculiarities tax decipherment at places, the 
difficulty being, often, enhanced by the mutual confusion of certain 
letters and other minor errors. 


As. Ms. 40977 of the Sarasvati Bhavan, 18 ff., 25 cm. x 11 cm., 
with 12 lines a page and about 39 letters a line. Complete but for two 
folios, numbered 4 and 6, which are lost. The Ms. is neither dated nor 
is its scribe mentioned, but it looks fairly old. It has not been revised 
but the text preserved is fairly accurate. Minor errors in the writing 
are not rare. The reverse of the final folio carries a mantra and 4 
yantra in a later hand, 2 
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As. Ms. 42202 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. 19 ff., (5 ff. of the 
original 24 having been lost), 23 cm. x 10 cm., with 8 lines a page and 
about 32 letters a line. The writing is legible though not attractive. 
The Ms. has been revised, but is not dated nor is the scribe mentioned. 
The text preserved is generally correct, though confusion of letters, 
haplographical omissions and dropping of vowel signs are common. 


As. Ms. 40573 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A fragment in 3 ff., 
26.4 cm.x11.5 cm., with 8 lines a page and 36 letters a line. Contains 
the text up to the middle of II. i. 7 (9. 5). The writing is legible. The 
Ms. has passed through the hands of a reviser, but is not free from 
orthographical confusion and errors. 


Bi. Ms. 40744 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. An extraordinarily 
accurate and complete Ms. in 12 ff., 20 cm. x 12.5 cm., with 15 lines a 
page and 36 letters a line. The Ms. is legibly written and carefully 
revised, with the result that errors are few. It is dated A.D. 1743, the 
scribe being Laksminatha, son of Krsna Bhatta and had the title 
Sarasa-sadasya. (See below, p. 60, for the post-colophonic statement 
to the above effect.) 


Ba. Ms. 42211 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A well written complete 
Ms. in 12 ff., 20 cm. X11 cm., with 9 lines a page and about 29 letters a 
line. It has been carefully revised and the text preserved is remarkably 
correct. Haplographical and other errors are rare. On the verso of 
the first leaf are found four verses, being the Prasasti of an epistle to a 
Maharaja of Varanasi, invoking on him the blessings of Lord 
Viśveśvara : 

स्वस्ति श्रीमन्महार।ज: Ga: सम्यगनु wa: । 
aa Ag यतन्ते ये वाइमनःकायचेष्टितः ॥ 
दिङ्मण्डले रवीयन्ते प्रकाशरीश्वरापितेः । 
दीनानुप्रहनिमणि स्वभावे येऽनुरुन्धते ॥ 
तेषु m सूरयाभवेशालङ्कारमूतिषु । 
नृपोत्तमेषु काशीस्थविदुषां स्युः warf: ॥ 
श्रीविश्वेश्वरतः शश्चत्कल्याणमभिळष्यते | 
श्रीमतां, wait विज्ञेयं जनभाषया ॥ 

Bs. Ms. 42067 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. An old, but compara- 
tively well preserved complete Ms. in 13 f., 35.5 cm.xl4cm., with 
11 lines a page and 50 letters a line. It has not had the benefit of the 
scrutiny of a reviser, with the result that errors of all types which 
abound in the Ms. are left uncorrected. 
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B, Ms. 42460 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A non-dated but 
apparently old manuscript in 12 ff., 28.5 cm.x7.5 cm., with 14 lines 
a page and 43 letters a line. The Ms. which is damaged has passed 
through the hands ofa reviser and is generally accurate. 


Bs. Ms. 42247 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A modern, well 
preserved Ms. in 8 ff., 27 cm.x1l cm., with 12 lines a page and 46 
letters a line. It has not been revised, but is generally correct. 
It is dated Sam. 1922 (A. D. 1865-66). It leaves out the poetic passages 
except in the Brahmana section. 


Bs. Ms. 43163 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. A poorly prepared, 
incomplete Ms. in 6 ff., 24 cm. X 10.5 cm., with 11 lines a page and 39 
letters a line. It breaks off in the middle of the Brahmana Section, II.viii 
(p. 13). The Ms. has passed through the hands of a reviser. 


C. Ms. 41141 of the Sarasvati Bhavan. One long thick sheet 
made up by sticking together, in continuation, 26 folios, 19 cm.x8 cm. 
Written in bold script, it is generally accurate, but breaks off towards 
the close of section III. i (p. 16). It has been scrupulously revised and 
exhibits few scribal or other errors. 


Recensions of the Work 


The eleven manuscripts used in the present edition array them- 

selves into three lines of descent, as mentioned above, represented by 
Aj Bis and C. This is evident from the numerous uniform variations in 
the readings through the entire work. A major variation occurs 
towards the latter half of the Brahmana section. Mss. of group A omit 
the prose Pragastis 10-16 in sub-section i and the entire sub-sections 
ii-vii (pp. 6-11), while the B Mss. omit only i. 10-16, which latter are, 
thus, found only in C. The Praśastis in sub-sections ii-vi (pp. 8-11) 
found both in B and C groups are differently arranged (see fn. 1 on p. 8). 
Also, B omits the sub-section v, pertaining to the recluse (p. 10). Again, 
in C, the sub-section III. i, Prathanaprasasti, heading the Ksatriya 
section (p. 16), is transferred to section II and made to follow 
Vidvat-prabhu-prasasti, ii. 1 (p. 8). In Section III, on Ksatriyas, Mss. 
of Group B omit the Prasastis 6-9 (pp. 19-21). In section IV, on Vaiáyas, 
B Mss. omit the prose Prasasti 5-8 (pp. 34-35). Group A Mss. show 
another common characteristic in combining into one the two Praśastis 
6 and 7 of JJ. i (pp. 4-5). The biographical verses towards the end of 
the work (p. 59), too, are found only in group A. A major variation 
in C, ascribing the authorship of the work to Sambhudeva, has already 
been noticed (see above, p. xxii). 
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Differences of lesser import are frequent between the groups : Cf. the 
peculiar readings (see pp. 30, fn. 2; 33, fn. 8,38, fn. 6; 51, fn. 10; 
53, fn. 7; 54, fn. 2; 55, fn. 14) and common omissions or additions of 
single verses, phrases or words (see pp. 18, fnn. 1, 25 39, fn. 35 42, fn. 
1; 43, fnn. 1,3, 4; 49, fn. 8. Common corruptions and errors also 
characterise the groups, though such instances are few (see pp. 11, fn. 5 ; 
27, fn. 3 ; 37, fn. 17 5 53, fn. 3 ; 56, fn. 8). 


Within the groups, variants are not numerous, though not absent. 
Thus A; has an extra verse after IV. i. 3 (p. 26) and has the first half of 
VI. ii. 1 (p. 40) different. As reads a line differently in XIII. vi. 9 
(p. 53). Bə and 83 have peculiarities in II. vii. i (p. 11) and B, omits 
XIII. vi. i (p. 54). Small variants in the individual Mss. are scattered 
throughout the work and are recorded in the footnotes. 


A few omissions and corruptions, common to the Mss. of all the 
groups (see pp. 37, fn. 6, 155 41, fn. 13) have to be traced to the common 
archetype from which they all have descended. 
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६, V. SARMA 


बालकृष्ण-त्रिपाठि-विरचितां 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका 


1. मङ्गलाचरणस्‌ 


नत्वा गणपति देवं सर्वविप्नविनाशनम । 


गुरु च करूणानाथं ब्रह्मानन्दाभिधानकर्मा ॥ १॥ 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका दिव्या बालकृष्णेन रुच्यतेः। 
सर्वेषासुपकाराय* लेखनाय' त्रिपाठिनाः ॥ २॥ 


चतुर्णामपि amai क्रमतः कार्यकारिणाम्‌' | 
लिख्यते सर्वविद्यार्थिप्रबाधाय प्रशास्तिका ॥ ३॥ 
यस्या ळलेखनमात्रेण विद्याकीर्तियशःस्तरपिः | 
प्रतिष्ठा ळभ्यते शीघमनायासेन धीमता ॥ ४ ॥ 


The Mss, used fall under three groups : A (Mss. A,.,), B Mss. 
B,_,) and C (Ms, C). While recording the variants, when a whole 
group is meant, only the group siglum A, B or C, respectively, is used. 


1. A, विघ्रादिनाशनंम्‌ | 2. A. Bass धायकम्‌ 
3. 0 शम्मुदेवेन लिख्यते ` 4 A sdsi पत्रबोधाय 


5. A, लिखनाय। This Ms. has, uniformly, and sometimes some of the 
other Mss. too, have लिखन for लेखन, wherever the expression 
occurs, below. 


C सुधीमताम्‌ 7. Ag परिकारिणीम्‌ 
8. A, यस्योल्लिखनमात्रेण 9, 5. € यशोऽपि च 


प्रशास्ति, 1 


4 प्रेशस्तिका शिकों 
IL तत्रादौ ब्राह्मणविषयः 


1. गद्यप्रशस्तयः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलःविद्याविनोद”रसिकविराजमान-'सन्‍्मए्डली समाज- 
मण्डन-विहितद्ग्विजय - वादीन्द्रवृन्दमदेन - विद्ठज्जनकमलकुल'प्रकाशनः-मातरड - 
मूर्तिषु, सदाचारचरणपरिलब्ध-गरिष्ठप्रतिष्ठावशीकृत-वसिष्ठादिसुनिगणगीयमान'- 
यशश्चनद्रकरधवलीङ्कतजगसित्रतयेषु, निखिलशदनुज-पूज्यपादाब्ज-*सुरनिकरमौलि- 
भूषायितसुङुटमशिराजिरञ्जित- महाघ्येतरः*माणिक्यविस्कुरत्‌*- किरणनीराजित-२ 
- चरणपीठसह्रा्तःसम-सामन्तेडिताःज्ञावचनेषु ॥ १॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदनवद्य-विविधविद्याविनोद-वेशाद्यसम्पाद्यमानाविरलगद्यपद्यावली- 
विरचन - चटुलचातुरीचञ्चुरी ण” - प्रचुरतरवोध - सौबुष्यधोरणीःश्चुरीणान्तःकरणेषु , 
प्रोहण्डप्रचएडपाणिडस्य - चमत्कृति चुलुकी क्कत - प्रबलवादीन्द्रबृन्द^-प्रतिभाप्रपूर - 
परिणामे रितजगद्च्यापि-गरिष्ठप्रतिष्ठानिष्ठितवरिष्ठविख्यातिम्रख्यापित*-सदाचार- 
विचार“विजुम्भमानसन्मान-सम्भावित-रम्भापतिसमान-सामन्त्रस्तूयमान-महिमा- 
सागरोमिंघु, बिस*विशद-कुमुदकुन्दसुन्दर-शरदिन्दुह्ासकेलास-कास*कुसुम-प्रकाश- 


1. Bi.« om. सकल 2. A.D add here रस 
3. A,om. सनू 4, B, om. कुल 
5. A, शमाप्रबाहन; B, Walt 6. B, राचरण 
7. As गणजेगीयमान 8. Aya add here नर 
9. A adds परम 10. A, मा fora 
11. B, Yat for घ्येतर 12. A, विस्फुरित; B, विस्फूजंत्‌ 
13. B,, विराजित 14. B, पीठी; B, पीठि 
15. B,om. सहस्ताक्ष 16. A, B, सामन्तपरिडता 
17. Bags 4544 18. B, धौरणी 
19. A adds चरिडम 20. B,44C कृत 
21. Aj, om, वृन्द 22. A, प्रतिपूर ; Bise. प्रपूरित ; Ba पूरित 
23. A, विख्यापित 24. B, संविचार; A, om. वि following. 


25. Ais 1: ॥ विश B B, om. the word, 
26. A; om. कास; A; om, कुमुद to कास 
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जिस्वर-जगद्रडखणडमण्डन - विजयः यशोधवलिम -सुधाधवलितारोष-सुवनमए्ड - 
लेषु ॥ २॥ 

स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलजगदघ*वंसन-परमोदार-विनोद विचार-सदाचार-सच्छा- 
सतराध्ययन-विद्ठञ्जनगोष्ठी प्रकाशमान - वेदान्तज्ञानविजु म्मितान्तःकरण - ब्रह्मानन्देकी- 
भूतजीवेषु, भूदेवमानसनिबासिसन्देद्वस्पदोतखनन-विख्यातयशःक्ूरपूर धवली तर 
्रिमूत्यालयविलासि' विभासमान-'वशी'भूतेन्द्रसदसनमू तिषु, कृपाकटात्तावलोकन- 
परिपूरितपुरुषार्थचतुष्टय-परमे श्वरसमपराक्रमो द्वारित-निजभक्तजनेषु॥ ३॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलःगुरुक्ृपालब्ध-'०संविन्निृताखिल''जगदुभक्तह्ृदानन्द्‌ करः 
श्रीमद्रामसुखधाम- कल्पद्ुमाभिराम- चरणतामरसललाम-नचतत्र'यामिनीपति-विस्फु- 
रर्का न्ति“नारिताज्ञानावलीठत्तमःपुच्जेषु, सकलसिद्धान्तमय-वेदान्तशास्त्रार्थचय-५ 
विचारोपचारनाशित-हेतिचक्र-मुनिगणतपःफल-करतलामलकेषु,' परमधर्मावगाह्या- 
गमोक्त-मन्त्रयन्त्रप्रयोगविदाचार्ये वये ७-चूडामणिमरी चिपूजित-पदारविन्द इन्द्रेषु ugi 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलमुनिगणालभ्य-करुणामयनन्दनन्दन-“पदारविन्द*-रसा- 
स्वाद-मेदुरीभूतमन:षटपदेषु, मुनिचयविहित-कर्माचरण-प्रसन्नमानसानीत-पवित्र- 
कीर्ति-सत्कथाश्रवणकृतार्थीकृत-निज निखिलगोत्रोद्भवेषु,€* कृतातिशयपुण्यपरि- 


1. A, नतिजय 2. B जगद्‌? (B, corrected to जगतत्रिविधदुःख") 
3. Bags C ०४७, पूर्‌ 4. A, धवलित 

5. Bao विभासि 6. A adds here सन्मान 

7. A3 31.5 € वश . 8, Coma 

9, Age, सत्‌ for सकल; Ba.s.s. add after this स्व 


10. सञ्चित †07 संवित्‌ 11. A, विधूताखिल 
12, € हृदयानन्द 
13. All Mss, नखत्रि (A, tafà) for TAA ; Ba revisor, नक्षत्र 


14. A, कीर्ति णि कान्ति 15. A. B, C add here हृदय 
16. B, विचारप्रचार 17. By मलेषु 

18. Com. वये 19, 4, विन्देषु 

20, 8 पा ०: प 21. 8; adds इन्द्र 

22. A वचन for चय 23. A. C निखिलनिज 


24. A भवजनेधु; A, ome the rest of the paragraph, 


cic 


4 - प्रशस्तिकाशिका 
लब्ध-भूदेवशरीरविधीयमान-तपःपुब्जप्रकारा' देदीप्यमानानल-दन्दह्ममान "पातक - | 


«qas Il X lI ; | 

स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सदाचारविचार/विनिर्जित+महोदार“मुनिगणागारापारधम- 
भार“सम्पात-सुकुमारतनुतिरस्कृत-परमामयमारविवद्धित-स्व'दप दलित - सुरनरनाग - 
गन्धवंदार-सकलविद्याविनोदप्रमूकी कृत-विठठज्जनाधारवादीन्द्रहार वारवार-हृ ATT - 
लोडनः'प्रकार-प्राप्तस्फारोत्तार/जय-यशःपूरोद्घूतापुण्य“सारकमं काएडाखणड- ताएड- 
वितःप्रोइणडप्रचणड“संसारमण्डलेषु || ६ || 

स्वस्ति श्री मस्समस्तसुखललामागमो क्तदी क्तादी क्षित-भक्तजनमनोरथामि- 
सम्पात-विविधकामप्रपूरण-कल्पद्रुमाभिराम-कैलासगिरिवनोद्यान-भ्रासेश-ब्रहमेन्द्रादि - 
सुरध्यानविश्राम-टकपथपरित्यक्त-परवाम-परशुरामोग्रदपंदलनोद्दाम-लसदूवेजयन्त- | 
कादाम!कृतार्थीविहिताज्ञनातनय-चतुर्थाम-श्री मद्रमारमण-दाशरथिरामचन्द्रचरण/. | 


1. B, adds पुञ्ज; B, om, दे following. 

2. A, B, सन्दह्ममान ; C दह्यमान 3. 43-५ om. विचार j 
4. ४8८ विजित | 
6 

8 


5. As om. महोदार 
A, om, भार 7. A, निराकृत 
A1_3 Bg स्वरूप 9. A, हीर 


10. B, हृदयालोडन 

11. A, ०. प्राप्तस्फारोत्तार ; A, om, स्फारोत्तार ; 8,_& प्राप्तसंस्कारोत्तार 

12. Some Mss. corrupt : A, पुरोधूताम्राण्य ; A, प्रमाण्या ; B, पुरोहूतां पुण्य ; 
B, "तान्तःपुण्य 

13. A, सारकाण्डाखण्डवित (A, om. वित) ; A, खण्डवित 

14. Com, प्रचण्ड 

15. A takes this Pragasti as part of the previous one and so continues 
without स्वस्ति श्रीमत्‌ 16. A. ललामोक्त | 


ळक 


| 


17. Some Mss. have extra words here, with some letters corrupt in 
some of the Mss. : A. B, सन्नयम्थाचरण-कीर्ति कछ्लो लग्मामखण्डित-विपक्षधाम- 
गणिकादि (A, om. दृकपथपरित्यक्तपरवामसन्नयमयाचरण); As. B, add further : 
पामरोद्धरणनाम (some Mss, corrupt), 


18, B,_, काराम, न 19, A, चद्धनखचरण, 
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तामरस-भक्तिमकरन्दामोद MNT IST भूतान्त:करणवृत्तिपु, परमदान्तनदीकान्त- 
गम्भीरःहृदय-द्विजवरकुलसमुद्रान्त-महद्ग्रामान्तरगतेकान्तायतन-शान्तमहद्गुरुमुखार- 
-विन्द्प्रकाशितमन्त्र - रजनीकर विधूताज्ञानाव्थि/ध्वान्त -स्तान्तानीत-नितान्तेष्टदेवता - 
चरण-नितान्तःप्रतापध्समुद्भूत'दुरितरोगातशप्रयोगसिद्धान्त*वशीकृतसमुद्रान्तवासि-० 
सुरेन्द्रोपमेय-सामन्तगण-रसानन्तः7गुणगुम्फित-गरिष्ठप्रतिष्ठावरिष्ठकीर्ति-मुक्ताफल- 
विभूषित-दिगङ्गनाकर्णोन्तेषु || ७ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सुवेदवाद-वादरायणेषु, कमकारड-जेमिनिषु,* तकेतन्त्र-गौतमेषु, 
सांख्यशास्त्र-कपिलेषु,/* काव्यकत-वाल्मीकिषु,* षदपदार्थ-काणादसुजेषु, योगशास्त्र- 
TE, शञ्दतन्त्र-शेषेपु, नीतिवोध-भागेवेषु, धर्ममा्ग-मानवेषु, बुद्धिसागर-के शवेषु, 
भक्तिमागे-शारिडल्येपु, शान्तदान्तमानसेपु,* सज्जनाव्जभास्करेषु, "भूमिदेवमोलि- 
रत्नभासमान-माणिक्येषु, सदाचारविचारोदधिः'मन्थनच्तम'मन्द्रगरिष्ठवरिष्ठेघु} 
शापवर“दानातिवलदक्ष-दुवोसामुनि“वबरेषु, ज्ञानवेराग्याब्धि-नारदेषु,* सकलगुण- 


1, A न्दामन्द 2. A, breaks off with ष. 
3. A, गभीर 4, A, वि, As Bis घि, B, , मि and C दि for feq 
5. As चरणान्त; B € चरणतान्त 
6. B sare and C ; प्रक्षालन for प्रताप 
7. A, aga — 8. A रोगान्त 
9. A, om. सिद्धान्त 10, Afr; A, निवासित 
11. A, रसनान्त; A, रसानान्त, corrupt. 
12. A, B, जेमिनीषु; 4.3 Bagg जेमिनिषु 
13, Bios कापिलेु 


14. A,,B वाल्मीकेषु ; As om. षट्‌ to शाण्डिल्येघु, below, Bı- C om, षट्‌ to 
केशवेघु, and B, one bit, viz., षट्पदार्थकाणादभुजेधु 


15. B, om. this bit, शान्त etc. 

16, A, om. मूमिदेव to मुनिवरेषु, below. 

47. Aye क्षीरोदधि 18, B, शम for क्षम 

19. BC वसिष्ठेषु 20. A, चय for वर 

21, Bass दुर्वासमुनि 22. A, ग्यजितनारदेषु ; A, ग्यजिन्ञारदेषु 


6 प्रशस्तिकाशिका 


गस्भीरताःतिरस्कृत-महाससुदरेषु श्ुरुत्वलघुतरी 'विद्वित-कलधौतगिरिषु, निखिल- 
जगदाद्रेकाष्ठपरिदाहनानलेषु,” तलुतलुस्पष्टानिलस्पशै-पवित्रकरणाह-ती थोधिप- 
प्रयागेषु, विद्वज्जनविरा जित-सभाकुमुदवनविकासन-निकरसुधाकरेघु, भगवन्माया- 
जनित-'रागाद्यरक्षित-गगनवन्निमेलेषु, नित्यनियमकृद्यज्ञ'-सन्तोषितोषित-चतुर्विध- 
पुरुषार्थ्रद्‌-विष्णुषु, निजलावण्यलव-पामरी कृतातिमनोहर-रती I ८ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदगण्यश्पुर्यचय-प्रोदभूत'-सत्क्रीरतिगगनतलोदित-यशा:- 
1शरच्चन्द्रकरद्योतद्योतित*दशदिङ्मण्डलनिवासि - धराभिसुरप्रख्यात - पड निया 
विलासविनोदेषु, म्थाणिजनगुणज्ञानचातुर्य-प्रबी एवर्याचारयाभिवादित-सकलतीर्था- 
स्पद-पदडन्द्रपूरित-भक्तत्रिवर्णाभिलाषेषु, यमनियमादिसाधन-विमन्दीकृत-मरुदूगण- 
परमदान्तमुनिवदन-प्रोत्फुल्लारुणसरोज - कमलानिवासकोशनिःसरदनवरतवचनवर - 
मशिसमूहलक्षण-परी क्षाधूरीरसत्परीक्षकानुष्ठितादेशेषु ॥ ६ ॥ 


uaia श्रीमत्समस्तानन्द-[महिम]-“गुणबृन्दसुन्दर-मुकुन्दपादारविन्दछन्ह- 
परिचिन्तनासादित-सकलगुणमनोरथेषु, शेषाशेषोक्ति-व्याख्याननिपुरेषु, VERE- 
भट्टःवचननिचय-चातुरीधुरीणेषु, = विविधापूरवैकरपनाकल्प-प्राआाकरभारती भूषणेषु, 
नानारीतिकमनीय-गौतमीयनयाचार्येषु,  निखिलपुराण-नबीकरणावतीणे-बाद- 


1. A, गम्भीरण; A, adds here निरता and A, तिरत 
2. A, om. गुरुत्व (0 नानलेषु, below. 
3. Ag तर for तरी 4. Bass काष्ठारि ; B, जगदाद्यार्थकाष्ठपरि 
5. B; दाहानलेषु 6. A, सङ्गा णि रागा 
7. Bras कृतयज्ञ 8. A, मनोहररसेघु 
9, B, गणित 10. A, RẸ ; B, चयोद्भूत 
11, “A, om, at 12. A, om. द्योत; A, B, द्योतन 


13, A, om. गुणिजन to भिलाषेषु below, next line. 


14. A omits the rest of the Pragastis in prose and commences with the 
PraSastis in verse. B omits the next seven Prasastis, Vid» 


Nos. 10-16, ending this section: 


15. C indistinct ; appears मंक्षि 


| 
| 
| 
र 
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रायणचरणेषु, सा हवित्याणेव-कर्णधारेषु, वेदान्तेष्विव परानन्द-प्रकाशकेपु, पातञ्जले- 
ष्विव वशीकृतसार्वभौमेषु, कविवरेष्विव रसभावगुणालङ्कारोचित-रीतिसंवादन- 
कोविदेषु, नामधेयेष्विव सा\्वसाध्चुविवेक-कुशलेषु ॥ १० ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्नवद्य-गद्यपद्याद्यनन्तविद्या-विद्याधरी-विहारमन्दिर-वद्नार- 
विन्द-विलसद्मल-सूक्तिमधुरासार-सन्तततर्पित-विद्दन्मधुकरकुलेषु, इन्द्राद्यित- 
सन्द्रायमान-हृदयारविन्देषु, कलिकलुष-कालकूटकवलन-कलाकलित-नीलकण्ठा- 
बतारेषु, सद्सद्विचार-चातुरीचतुराननेषु नतयः। यद्यपि मुङुन्द्पादारविन्द्‌-परि- 
चिन्तनाद्रोर्सारित-दुरितकथानाम्‌ अविकलं कलयामः कुशलं कुशलतावतां 
श्रीमताम्‌ , तथापि मुदा सदाचारस्वस्था एच्छामो, विधीयते भव्यमव्याहृतचित्तानां 
शुणवितानमिति || ११॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदनवद्यविद्या विद्योतमान-राजमानविराजमान-सुरगुरुसमान-सर- 
स्वतीराजहंसायमानस-विमानविलसदुमारमण-सोजन्यरत्नाकरमहायशेषु, कृतानु- 
गृहीतस्यानन्द्कानननिवासिना अमुकरार्मणोऽतिवितता नतिततय: | शमिह श्रीमन्‌ 
अन्लुदिनिमेधमानम्‌ आशास्महे उद्न्तश्र || १२॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमज्जगदादिकारण-परवारण-भयवारण-निजजनतारण-योगिपरा- 
यणु-नारायणुचरण - परचरणशरणान्त:करण-कृतसंसारण- तिरस्कारण - वाचस्पति - 
वचन-समीचीनीकरण-पटुविषमपद-कद्स्ब-संबोधोपस्कृत-वादिगिरिविदारण-दारुण- 
कुलिशास्त्र-शस्त्रस्फुरन्मे हुरोदार-गरिषठन्रह्मनिष्ठ-कनिष्ठी कृतवसिष्ठःप्र रिष्ट - वरिष्ठ- 
विदवदूडन्द्‌-जेगीयमान-गुणगणेषु॥ १३॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदखण्डभूमणए्डल-पणिडतमण्डली-मण्डनायमानेषु, समुहण्ड- 
प्रच एडपाणिडत्य - चण्डय़ुतिद्योतित - निखिलमहीमण्डलाखण्डल - सदोपमण्डलेषु , 
प्रकाएडवणेताकाएडाकाएड-ताएडवित-चण्डीश्वरेषु, सारस्वतकलाकलाप-सारीकृता- 
सार'-संसारपारावारेषु ॥ १४॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सात्ताद्विरूपाक्षायितेषु, पणिडतलत्षाधिक-शित्तादान-दीत्षा- 
विचक्षणेघु, शास्त्रकत्षोपक्षेपदक्ष-विपत्षाध्यक्षेषु, द्राक्षारसत्षालित-सुधासौन्दय-माधुये- 
धाराधोरणीघुरीण-वाणी विलास-वशी कत-वसुन्धराधी श्ररेषु ॥ १५॥ 


1, C (अ)सार duplicated, 
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स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलगुणगरिष्ठेषु, विद्व डरिष्ठेपु, ब्ह्मगोष्ठीकनिष्ठीकृत-वसिष्- 
प्रशिष्टेषु, समधिक-मेधासम्ृद्धिसमृद्धानिरुद्ध-यशःपूर-कप्र्‌परिपूरित-दिगन्त- 
रेषु ॥ १६॥ 


॥ इति पण्डितामाम्‌ ॥ 
म, Jepr विद्वत्मसुप्रशस्तिः' 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदनवद्य-विद्याविद्योतमान-प्रापराजमान-सञ्जन'मानसहं सेषु, 
निरन्तरदानसन्तान”तिरस्क्त-सन्तानेषु, मधुरतर“-तरङ्गचङ्गिम“-गङ्गासौभगः्तुन्दिल+ 
गद्यपद्यानवद्य-हृद्य 'भारती सम्भावनाभिनव-वद्नारविन्देषु, स्वरूपशोभानिरूपित - 
कामरूपेषु, पिदृप्रतिमरागरङ्जितवचनानुरख्जित-प्रजाःप्रजायमान-परमानन्दसन्दोह्‌- 
दोहदो”पात्त-महोदारफलेषु, देवभूदेवदशन-परामशेन-प्रासपर्याप्र-प्रामदानावदान- 
तुष्टशिष्टविशिष्ट-शिष्टा'भ्वारानुरूप-श्रौतस्मार्त-कर्मनिर्माण-निर्मितशर्मेसु समस्ताशी- 
राशी“सह्रमजस्रम्‌।॥ १॥ 


1. In B, the order of the Prasastis that follow differs from that in C 
which is followed in the present edition. The order in B is as 
under: शृङ्कळाशछे्रप्रस्तारः (Sn. vi, below,), विद्वत्रसुप्रशस्तिः (Sn. ii, here), 
प्रधानप्रशस्तिः (Sn. i of the Ksatriya-visaya), आत्मनिष्ठप्रशस्तिप्रकार: (Sn. iv, 
below ), and प्रभुप्रशस्तिः (Sn. iii, below ). B omits Sn. v, pertaining 

to the Yati, 


2, Bas. विद्व शस्तिः 3. B, om. विद्या 
4. B, haplological om. of मान-सज्जन 
Bz. om. सन्तान 6. Bs hapl. om. of तर 
7. Mss, corrupt : B, पङ्गिम ; 3,.3.5 सपङ्गिम ; B, चण्डिम ; B, सङ्गम 
C ata (९ aia) 9, B,gsfeo 
10, B,,om. हृद्य 11, B, om, वचनानुरज्षित ; C बनानुरज्जित 
12. B,, om, हदो 13. Bg. om, शिष्ट 


14, B, स्ताशीराशंसन ; B, D स्ताशीशासन ; B, स्ताशीराशीशासन 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ii अथ प्रभुप्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदम्दमेदुर-मन्दाकिनीमधुरतरःतरङ्ग-धारानिरन्तर-शीकरः 
संसिक्तमन्दारकुसुमनिष्यन्दि^मकरन्दबिन्दुसन्दोद - सहृदयहृद्यशायित - शेषशायि - 
चरण-स्मरण“रसिकेषु, निजचरितचमस्कार-स्मरणविस्मारितौशीनर-शिवि-दधीचि- 
कणे-गुणवर्णनेषु, अनेककला'“प्रकाशकत्वेना न्वर्थीक्ृत-राजशब्देषु, प्रतिभटकटक- 
विजययात्रावसर-जेत्रभुज'भुजज्ञ-जिहायमान'-प्रह्मकृष्ट-कोदरड - बाहासादित- शर- 
काएडताएडव-खणिडितावनिखरडाखण्डल*गर्वितारातिमणडलनिसिन्नः'्वण्डकरमणड- 
लेषु, चठुरुद्‌वि-मद्दीमर्डलाहबनीय-कुएड-प्रचएड!म्रतापज्वलन-हूयमान-महासि- 
जुह्णासा दित- ae - मुएडखरड/ - पुरोडाशपूरित - रणधरणिमण्डलोद्दामेडा  - भाग- 
FAQ! ARTETA eM THAT AAT TENG, अमुकश मसुर 
अझुकस्य* समस्ताशीराशीःसहस्रमजस्नम्‌। १॥ 

Av. अथात्मनिष्ठ-प्रशस्तिप्रस्तार:/* 

स्वस्ति श्रीमदुदारचित्त*-चिन्तामणिविजित-जेगीषव्योक्ति-युक्तश्वाक्यप्रकटित- 

गतञजलमा्जलसमाधिविधान - तत्तद्‌भूमिजयोपयुक्त-पराजितागमन-जय*जनित-साव- 


1. Bs 0m. तर 2. C निष्यन्दित 

3. B, om, स्मरण 4. C कल्प for कला 
5. Bige प्रकाशत्वेना 6. Com. भुज 

7. C लिहायमान 8. ४; वाह्वास्पन्द्ति 
9. Bis C आखण्डिल 10. C विभिन्न 


11. Com. प्रचण्ड 
12. Mss, corrupt: Bi,,C; 8, वन्हारि 13. 58.8 मुण्डाखण्ड 
14. Mss. corrupt: B, छोदइमेडा ; B, लोधामप्रभाव ; B, लोदामडा ; C लोडा 


15. B, amen 16. B महाहत; B, महपग्रहा; € महाग्रहूत 
17. B विष्णुरामसु 18. Bammer ` T ME 
19. 5.५ C प्रस्तावः | 20. B,,; om, चित्त 

21. B; युक्ति 


22. Mss. imperfect: B, पराजिताहमे***जय; B, पर्णजातामजय; B,C 
पराजिताङ्गमेयजय ; B, ttt गमजय ; B, युक्तराजितांगमंजय 


प्रशस्ति, 2 
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qala- समाधिसिद्धिविध्वस्त-समस्त = 


: 10 

भौमसम्भावित-ग्रान्तःभूमि चतुष्टय - विस्पष्टः 

~ m TANE 

क्लेश - कर्मविपाक - विरतिनिरतिशयानन्दसन्दोह - दोहदाग्तःकरणग्राप्त - निवीज E 

A A A लद A.A z x 

समाधिव्यक्तीकृत-प्रकृतिपुरुषविवेकख्यातिजनित वराग्यलब्धकव॒त यंउ, विद्वद्वृन्द- 

ry ~ 

वादबिदित“वेदान्तार्थैसमर्थनपरार्थेषु, व्झस्मदेकाश्रयीभूतेघु, पज्यतमेषु ' देवदत्तेष 
यज्ञदत्तश्य प्रणतिसहृस्रमजस्म्‌ ॥ ९ ॥ 


४. अथ यतिनः 

स्वस्ति श्रीमतूकामनाविकृत-भगवत्पदभावनानिर्मल-रवान्तःसमुल्लसदु- 
वेदान्त - निशाविश्रान्तानन्तानन्द-नि्ग्दु-संविच्चन्द्रिका - चमत्ड ति-तिरस्कृत - मोह - 
तिमिरतिररकारणीप्रपव्चेषु, श्रीमत्परमहंस-परित्राजकाचार्य वर्य -2ी मच्छ डर सूनतेक- 
रसिकेषु, स्वाश्रम धर्म-मर्यादापरिपालनतत्परेषु, श्रीमत्परमहंसपरित्राजक 'अमुक- 
स्वामिचरणेषु ॥ १॥ 

ufa श्रीमदमन्दपरिवृन्दवन्दित-पदठन्द्वारविन्देषु, श्रीसमद्रोविन्दपरि- 
चिन्वनोद्यतानन्द-सन्दोहतुन्दिलह्ृदयेषु, तत्त्वज्ञानामृतासार-विरसदूरोत्सारितानाथ- 
विद्यासादित-सच्चिदानन्दस्वरूपेषु, असुकस्वामिचरणेषु ॥ २॥ 

स्वस्ति श्रीमत-स्मरहरचरण-परिचरण-सद्यःसमुद्यदुद्दाम-दयोदय-सम्मद॑- 
मर्दित-रागादिमनोमलेषु, आनन्दघन-त्रह्मयहूनसव्चार-पव्चाननेपु, समस्तचञ्चत्‌- 
प्रचणडपाणिडत्य-चण्डरोचिरोिःसञ्चयःप्रकाशीङृताशेष-त्रह्माणडभाण्डेषु, श्रीमद- 
मुकस्वामिचरणेषु || ३॥ 


शं. अथ शङ्कलाशछेर्रस्तारः ।४ तत्रेव तपोवनवणनम्‌ । 


बहुलपत्षमिव बहचादिपीयमानसोमम्‌, सोममिव समुल्लसित'सहृदयहृदय- 
रागम्‌, रागमिव स्वरसन्निद्दितम्रामम्‌ , ग्राममिव बहुजनसङ्कुलम्‌, कुलमिव सच्चरि- 


1. B, om, प्रान्त ; B, प्रति Üü 2. B, धममेध्य 

3. 'C प्राप्तबीज 4. B, विहित 

5. - C om, अस्म to दवदत्तपु - ... 6. B, om, this: word. 
7. As pointed out before, B omits this - section, 

8. Com. this part of the heading. 9. B,., agaia 
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तम्‌ , सच्चरितमिव सर्व'पापहरम्‌ , हरमिव गल्लाधरम्‌ , धरमिव पक्तपरिशीलितवज्म्‌ , 
बञ्रमिव सन्तोषागारम्‌ ,आगारमिव चन्द्रवेधजविराजमानम्‌ , विराजमानमिव क्षणोप- 
क्षिप्ताप्रतम्‌ , अस्रतमिव महापुरुषलभ्यम्‌ , लभ्यमिव उपस्थितफलविशालम्‌ , शालमिव 
परिशीलितनागम्‌, नागमिव स्फुरद्दान*द्विजदर्शनम्‌ , द्विजदशैनमिव सम्पत्सरोजिनी- 
dag, हंसमिव सवेदाधिष्ठितमानसम्‌, मानसमिव नितान्तनिर्मलसलिलम्‌ , 
सलिलनिधिमिव सुक्ताह्ारमनोहरजलम्‌ , जलमिव शिशिरम्‌, .शिशिरमिव 
तपनताप*निवारणपरम्‌ , रणपरमिव खङ्गप्रतिहन्यमान-परवारणसहस्रम्‌ , सहस्नाजुन- 
मिव अनसूयापालनग्रभूतप्रतापम्‌ , प्रतापवन्तमिव प्रतिपन्नोपचीयमानाजुनरुणम्‌ , 
अरजुनगुणमिव समित्सम्भाराभिरामम्‌ , राममिव परित्यक्त-सीतासमुत्पन्न-कुशलव- 
दर्शनोत्कण्ठितम्‌ , कण्ठाभरणमिवोत्तरगिरेः* कण्ठावरोधनमिव दिवो वैकुण्ठापरपर्यायं 
गोरीतपोबनमविशम्‌॥ १॥ 


Vii. पद्यप्रशारतयः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्महाप्रौढ*विद्योपार्जितकीतिषु | 
स्फुरन्तु नतयः काममसुकेषु सदा JT RI 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्त्रिलोकाव्जप्रकाशरविमूतिंषु | 
असुकेषु बरिष्ठेषु नतीनां aaa: पराः॥२॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमज्जगद्वन्द्यचरणास्बुरुहेछु N 
कोटिशो नतयः श्रीमद*शुकेषु निरन्तरम्‌ ॥ ३॥ 


1. Be om. सतै 2, Be om. दान 
3. € तापन 4. Bag C भरणोत्तरगिरेः 


5. In B, this verse is added in the margin. B, om. the line, and 
has, instead, a verse made up of the first half of the next verse 
and the second half of the present verse. B, om, the verse» 


6. A. €.महत्मोढ . 7. B. C महा for सदा 
8. B, «fud (hypermetrical) for श्रीमत्‌ - 
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कनिष्ठविषये-- 


स्वस्ति श्रीमञ्चिरञ्जीचिप्राणाधिकतरेष्वितः | | 
स्फुरन्तु कोटिशः स्नेहादाशिषां राशयो मम ॥ ४॥ | 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्परानन्दकन्देषुः नितरामितः। 
मनोवाक्कायविहिता विळसम्त्वाशिषः शुभाः ॥ ५॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्रमाकान्तपादाब्ज'रतिशालिषु | 
चिरञ्जीव्यसुकष्वाशीर्भवत्वविरतं मम ॥ ६॥ 


स्नेहिविषये-- 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्समन्तान्निखिलमुनिगणाभ्यस्तविद्याविनोद्‌- 
प्रोद्यद्‌गोष्ठीगरिष्ठी'कतविवुधसभामण्डनामण्डनेणु | 

स्नेहादानम्रमूध्ना विहितन तिततिर्भूयसी मेऽस्तु नित्यम्‌ | 
प्राणाधिक्येछु कामं सकळसुखमयेष्वादराद्वोधदेषु ॥ ७॥ 


afta श्रीमत्सुवेदाद्शुणगणबलितप्रोहळसत्पूर्णविद्या- | 
चऽचच्चातुर्यचयांचरितचयविळासार्थभव्यानने षु" | | 
वादीनद्रव्यूहहस्ति'प्रकट्वरशिरःच्छेदासिहेष्वनन्ताः | 
स्नेहाद्‌ भूयुनितान्तं नतय ऋषिवराळभ्यसौम्येवसङ्ख्याः॥ ८ ॥ 


1. कोट्यः ` 2. A, परमानन्दकेषु 
3. B;-3:56 € वाञ्छाय 4. A. B, पदाब्ज 
5. B,44 om. गरिष्ठी 6. B.C, भव्यानकेषु 
7. B. ० हस्ती 8. A, निकट 

9. 


भूयुः, ungrammatical; used for भूयासुः due to exigencies of. metre. 
This usage is met with also below. 10. A «e 
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स्वस्ति श्रीमत्‌(खु नित्यं प्र) रघुवरपदाम्भोजभक्तिप्रताप- 
्रोद्यद्गद्यातिपद्यावलि'वलितयशःपूरनद्याशचिपेषु | 

भत्सङ्कस्ने ह सुक्तामणिनिकरळसन्मानसेप्वादरान्मे 
विस्फूजन्तु* प्रकामं मनयनरसमयाश्रारुद॒ण्डप्रणामाः ॥९॥ 


viii. “कुशललेखनप्रकार:6 


भव्यं’ शह्लूरसेव्यमूर्तिक्ृपया नित्यं वरीवर्ति नः 
थुत्वा '्सन्सुदमेति सज्जनमनो देन्यं निजं सुञ्चतिः। 
भावत्कं कुशळ fd uri! बाञच्छामहे सर्वदा 
डुष्टध्वान्तविदारःणैकतरणिज्योतिः परं सौख्यदम्‌ ॥ १॥ 


Mss, lack four syllables after श्रीमत्‌ 

C Unconscious om, from वलि to मानसे, next line. 

A, सत्सङ्ग ; A; तत्सङ्ग 

A,., स्फूरयन्तु. These and other Mss. often write emia for स्फूजेत्‌ , 
which will not be noticed below as a variant. 

The Mss, generally prefix the headings with अथ, which is dropped 
in this edition. 

The Mss. read the headings, here as also below, in ‘similar places, 


as लिखन- or लेखन- and with or without -प्रकार: | These headings 


have been made uniform in this edition. 

A, B,., सच्छे, B, 4173 and B; स्पृष्ट for भव्य 

B. Ca for 4 9. As B. C त्यक्ष्यति 

A, One. folio, containing ति to Hig, below (p. 17), lost. 

A, क्षणदिनं 

A, निवार for विदार | Be breaks off, in the middle of a page, with 


- विदार 
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11. 
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अच्चातुर्यवर्य |! प्रथितगुणलसत्कीतिचन्द्र॒प्रकाश l 
श्रीमद्धर्मप्रतिष्ठाविजितमुनिगणस्नेहप्रकराश D । 

भव्यं तत्रत्यश्मीहे सकलसुखमयं agni नितान्त | 

श्रीमत््रीतिप्रतापादिह निहितमहो* तद्वरीवति कामम्‌ ॥ २॥ 


A 
gata नितरामत्र श्रीमदीयसुपास्महं । 
थनान्तःकरणे सौख्यमविनाशि प्रजायते ॥ ३॥ 


= A A 
भवदीयं बरीवर्द्धमानमीहे सुखेन शम्‌ | 
चरीवर्ति तदेवात्र स्नेहपात्र | प्रतिक्षणम्‌ ॥ ४॥ 


व्ञमस्त्यत्र दयासिन्धो] भवदीयमिहेष्यते | 
संदेव येन मे चेतः ga प्राप्तो त्यहनिशम्‌?॥ ५॥ 


शमस्तीह uit भूमन्‌ भवदीयं समीहते१ । 
मनो मे परमाह्नादप्रातये योगचित्तम]॥ ६॥ 


ix. पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रक्रारः।0 


भवत्पत्रं घनइ्यामं कदाचिदपि नागतम्‌ d 
मनोमयूरः? Semen? मोदते नेव तद्‌” विना ॥ १॥ 


A, सर्प for वर्थ 2. Brags राशिं 

B,.4 ३-5 ACA 4. ^; प्रतापाद्यदि नियतमहो 
6, B, शमित्यत्र 
8, 81.8 C ATATA, 


A, om. the verse, 
81.5 Bj C सुखमाप्नो 
A, समीमहे र : 
Mss. read thus and as पत्रोपालम्भनप्रकारः, पत्रोपालम्भनलेखनप्रकारः etc. 


The wording has been made uniform in this edition and tbe 
variations are not noticed, here as also in similar headings, below. 


The Mss ‘do not have the visarga. 
43.3 एवासौ 13. A, B. C q for aq 


~ t 


A; जायते सततं मम 
As. C.  न्तदूतं 
B. C चेष्टितम्‌ 
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क्रियते स्मरणं भक्त्या भवदीयपरहदर्निशम्‌ । 
sita Teu तत्र को वेद किसु कारणम्‌ ॥ २॥ 


नागतः कोऽपि तत्रत्यो नरः प्रीतिविवद्धन३ à 
तस्मान्महीय ली? चिन्ता जायतेऽन्तर्गरीयस्रीः॥ ३॥ 


भवत्पत्रं up une सुखदं च uuum. | 
विङळेपतापसन्तत्तमनःक्लेशनिवारणम्‌ ॥४॥ 


qs कुशलवृत्तान्त wa जानन्ति पण्डिताः। 
तदुत्तरं विचार्याशु लिखन्ति सुखहेतवे ॥ ५॥ 


लिख्यते यदि नो पत्रं स्नेहदसौख्यप्रकाशकम्‌। 
तदा" चिन्ताकुलं चेतः झान्यमन्तर्विचेष्ते'॥ ६॥ 


न ud? न च भूराज्यं मणिमद्ग्ृहमद्‌भुतम्‌। 
विना पत्रेण वाञ्च्छामि भवद्बृत्तान्तशालिना ॥ ७॥ 


॥ इति ब्राह्मणविषयः ॥ 


A, किं भवेदत्र कारणम्‌ 2. A, तस्माच्च महसी 
4. B, सुखोपमम्‌ 
6. A; तथा 
8. 8; धन न 
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Il. अथ क्षत्रियविषयः ` 


i प्रधानप्रशारितः 


स्वस्ति श्रीसमस्तसामन्तसे वानिर्वाहकेंषु, कोश-कृषि/-&घीवल-गज-वबाजि-गृह- 
परिश्वहै-हष हेतु-नीतिसेतु-रक्तणनिपुणेषु, परोपकारसत्कारनिपुणेपु, _वेदान्तेष्विव 
परानन्दश्रकाशकेषु,” पातञ्जलेष्विव वशीकृतसावेभोमेषु, साडख्यांगमे Maa Tate 
मधुरेषु, विध्युदेशेष्विव स्वार्थेपरिहारेण परायकपरायरोधु, | नेयायिकेष्विव 
प्रकटित-सकलप्रमाणेघु, वैयाकरणेष्विव साधितानेकम्रयोगेषु, विडठत्कचिव रेष्विव 
सरसीक्रतरसालङ्कारगुण °- ध्वनिभाव - काव्यकौतुकविचारसञ्चारित' - rg , 
तापसेष्विव 'सफुरत्प्रत्यगात्म-स्वरूपेषु, समस्ताशीराशी:'सहस्रमजस्रम्‌ " || १॥ 


li. गद्यप्ररास्तयः 


स्वरिति ` श्रीमत्रबलः-हयगजरथपदातिबल-प्रतापनिजित-प्रचण्डकाण्ड-+ 
॥दोर्दैसडारातिचय-चमृ “लब्ध-यराःपूरम यामृतोद धिःप्रकामो्च्छरदूरा केशकर्रकाश- 
प्रकाशीकृताखण्ड-ब्रह्मारडमरडलेषु, परमसदूबुद्धिविस्तारिता-लौकिक-पराक्रमा- 
क्रामितानेकः*-बलवद्वराधीश-"ुरुमौलिलसन्सुकुटमणिविस्फुरत्‌-क्रान्तिपरिचुस्वित- 
चरणकमलेषु, विमलधमजितधनाधिप-विशालतम-कनकमय-कोशदानातिशय-भूप- 
बद्विहित-चञ्चत्सुबिद्याविनोद-प्रमो दानन्दितान्तःकरण-विद्वद्‌-द्विजवरसमृहे y ll १॥ 


| 1. € कृष 2. 5, पारि | 
| 3. B, om. हषे (B, adds it in the margin). | 
| 4, B परमानन्द | 
| 5. Ba.s.5 प्रकादोषु | Ms, C breaks off here, abruptly. | 
| 6. Bs om, गुण 7. Bass 0m, त 
8. B,, add 3, here. 9. B, om. राशीः 

10. A om. this Prasasti. In B, it occurs earlier, following Il, ii, 1. 

11. 81.8 300 here तर 12. A, om. काण्ड 

13. As NS for dla 14. A, adds here जय 


15, A, adds here, विस्तार and A, विस्तर 

16. 383 पराक्रमक्रमातक्रामिताने ; C पराक्रमातूकामितानक 

17. A, बळत्रद्विपक्षेलाधीश ; As बळवदिलाधीश ; B, नेकवजवद्धराधीश 
18. B, परिलम्बित 
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स्वस्ति श्रीमन्निखिलसुखसमाजविराजमान-विमलधार्मिकानेक-सुरराज- 
समान-'सामन्तोपहारीकृत*-कनकमय-गजाश्‍वशब्दायितद्वारदेशेषु, प्रोदरडप्रचण्डा- 
खण्ड - विपक्षबलप्रोदूभटभट्टसमूहसङ्कतेन “- निदैयातिशय - ती द्णधारसहायी *कृत- 
खद्ज-द्ग्विजयविनोदानन्दानन्दित महाभूताधिपशिवेषु, षटशास्त्रसद्विचारविचार्य- 
साण - परमपुरुषार्थमय? - ब्रह्मनिरत-विबुधमरडलीविधीयमानाशीवचन - संवद्धित - 
राज्यसम्पदू-वितरणनितान्तनिदेलितः-भिन्ञुजनदरिद्रेषु || २॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सुभटमए्डलीमण्डन-विविधवीरजन-मौ लिमुङुटरत्न-मरीचि- 
चय-'चमत्कार-नीराजितचरणपीठेषु,* चच्चन्निशितधारासि-सन्तापः्रतापित- 
जगदखणडमएडल-धरणी“धर-दी घतरकन्द्रालीन प्रतिपक्षिजनश्प्रस्तूयमान-गुण्‌ - 
ग्रामेषु, "परमपुणयाचरणमय-क्रतुविराजमान-सत्तीर्थ*-स्थानक्ृतधाम-विद्वञ्जन- 
ससासन'भ्रदानलब्ध-नि्व्य या^हदाह्वादित-निजसमाजान्तःकरणबृत्तिषु 11 ३ l 


1. Byo.4 स for सा 


2. B, the portion रौकृत to चायेमांण (2 lines below) transposed to after 
परीरद्रव (page 18, lines 4), probably due to the reverse placement 
of a folio in the exemplar of this Ms, 


3. Ars Bs भट for HZ; 31.3 also add समस्त here, 

4. 4५.3 सङ्कीतन ; Bars ada 5. 4. Bas तीक्ष्णाधार 

6. Ars सहायकृत (A; साहाय”) ; B, शयीक्ृषत ; B, सहायिकृत 

7. A, adds here अतिमित्र 8. A;om. म 

9. A, om, मय 10. A, om, निदेलित 
11. A, adds चज्चत्‌ 12, A, पीठकेषु; 8,-१.३. पीठिकेषु 
13. 84.3 प्रताप; Bagg क्षताप 
14, A, om. धरणी 15. Bom. प् 


16. 41.5 add गण 

17. A, commences again after the loss of a folio. 

18. Aj B, 4 «disi 

19, Mss, corrupt : Aj. समाशत ; Ag सभाशनसमान ; 3.३.5 प्रमाण 
20. Ag लब्धाशीरा ; B, लब्धनिभया 


प्रशास्ति, 3 
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प्राम-विस्फुरत्कमलमुख-मरत/विशदी SAAT 
गुरिजनजेगीयमान-यशोदानन्दकन्द कर TT 
सक्तमानसेषु, विलस- 
parda- महाध्येतर- 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदुद्दामगुण 
प्रकार-गन्धवविद्या श्रचाराप्रगणी य- 
श्रवण-रसास्वादानन्दार्थि-मनोभिलषित*-विविधपदाथ दानरू 
दतिसुगन्धागरुकपरकुडकुममृग" सदामोद मेदुरीभूत-पटीरद्रव 
बसनपरिधान-सुखसेवित-द्विजवरसमाज-विराजमान-सभासरडलड, नियतविहित- 
परोपकृतितरद्निणी १- तरलतरज्ञसंवद्धित - कल्पलताललास मूलदेश- विलासनिहित -* 
निजवशी भूत - विविधसूपाल-रतिसमानी क्ृताङ्ग ण - BTA enc AAT AT 
प्रकाशप्रकाशित-त्रिलोकीतलैषु/? || ४॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्समन्त्रविधानो क्त-ास्तरास्त्रधारणसञ्जात-गरिषठप्रति्ठा AE TT 
सात्र/-द्क्चक्रपरिप्राप्त'*जाम्वूनद्विवद्धितानेक-सुमेरूपसय कोशागार्यापार,: 
विहित-बहुदक्तिणाचार”-यन्ञसंरंभ”-प्रती ATTIC स्वख विहित”-विश्रारण्यनिवा सि- 
प्रोहस्डप्रचए्डद्‌ रिपज्चास्येषु/” स्वीयपराक्रमाक्रासित“परवलानीत-कनकमयसमाजः 


1. Adds गण here. 2. A भारत 
3. A adds here wrongly घर 4, A300, गुणि; B, afta 
5. A, «Id 6. A, मनोमिलाषित 
7. <A, adds मद्‌ 8. Aj, add here तरङ्ग 
9, B, om. निहित 10, B, धारा” 
11, Ajo धरास्य 12. A, प्रार्थित 
13, A, त्रिलोकतलेषु 14. A, सम्मन्त्र 
15, Ag शास्त्राचरण ; 43 शास्त्रास्त्रचरणा ; By धरण 
16, B, om, प्रतिष्ठा — l7. A adds here जित 
18. A, परियाम 19, 


B, om. (अ)नेक 


20. A, व्ययव्यापार > Bi om. व्यग्र 21. Ai राय for चार 


22. A सम्भार ; also om, 3 following, 23. 
24. A, सङ्गानळ 25, 
26, A, पराक्रमामित ; ^ पराक्रमक्रामित ; 4, पराक्रमाक्रामि 


A om. स्व 


A, GRAAS ; 4,., B, qRATSICIS 
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संबलितः-गजरथाश्वनिवह-दानातिशय-लघुतरीक्रतः- सकलःसुरसुकुटवन्दित - चरण - 
कमलहन्द-शुनासी Eug, महदुद्‌भटभट'-वितत*-तन्रुहोद्गमकरण-सश्रीचीन- 
रणाङ्गणंगमन ९- रसाह्वादप्रोस्फुल्लान्तःकरणोपशोभित' - वलवत्करास्त्रविच्छिन्न - ^ 
विपक्ष-शिरःसमूहनिःसरद्रधिरप्रवाहपरितोषित-नृत्यद्‌ गिरिसुतापतिगणेषु ॥ X ॥ 


ADA 


*स्वस्ति श्रीमडुद्दाम दानविजितेन्द्र-दधीचप्रभृति-महादानिषु, यज्ञाचरणलब्ध- 
प्रतिष्ठागरिषठ!-विश्वा मित्रेषु, नयविचारविशारद-बलिषु, सद्बुद्ध्यपारसागरपारद्‌- 
गणाधिपेषु, धनुर्विद्याविधानाग्रगण्य-द्रो णेषु, धीरजनः्छाघ्यवीररसः'रसिकःपरशुरामेषु, 
बलवन्महदहदङ्कारम्रतापड्चलन - परिस्फुट विशालञ्वाला-भस्मीक्गतारिसमूह्‌ - दुवांसो - 
gig, सः्सम्भाषणनिरत-युधिष्ठिरेषु, शत्रुचयचमूमेषाव लिध्वंसन-विधुरपराक्रम- 
मृगेन्द्रेषु, प्रजापालनपरायण'*प्रथुपु, नान्यनरान्तःकरण-तर्क्यगाम्भीये-रत्नाकरेषु, 
रणाङ्गणविस्फुरदस्रसंरक्षित-शरणागतातेंगणेषु, चञ्चच्चासप्रोत्फुल्ल-नीरजदलः्वनय- 
नाङ्गना“-मनोहरणसोःदर्यातिशायशालि-रतिरमणकान्तेषु, स्वप्रतापप्रकाश-निवोहिता- 
खण्डघरणिमण्डल-प्राणभूदी हित -समस्तकार्यकमल-मातंण्डेषु, विदृज्जनाकाण्डयशः- 
प्रकथन'-सहख्तरसनेषु, निजभुजवलोपार्जित-विशाल'*्धन-धराधरवितरण-विलज्जी- 
कृत-राजराजेषु, स्वज्ञातिप्वान्तानन्द/पयोनिधिवरद्धन-पू्णचन्द्रषु, द्विजवराशीवेचन- 
समेविताजातशत्रु-राज्यरक्षण-विदग्ध-रामेधु, धमांचरण-नियमनिष्ठाम्बरीषेषु, 
भक्तिभावानुभावभावित'-मनोवृत्ति*्स्फुरच्छारद-नारदेषु,  भिक्षुभवन-दुःख"प्रद- 


1, By, सन्दलित ; B,, सङ्कलित 2. B; भूत £07 कृत 
3. A, extra alae after this, 4. By gs 00. भट 
5. A, विरचित; B, विधूत | 6. A, corrupt : सद्दोचीररणागणागमन 
7. A करणोत्यित 8. A, fart 
9. B om. the rest of the Prasasti-s, in prose, Nos, 6-9. 
10, A, om, गरिष्ठ 11. A, om. रस 
12. A, AA: for परायण 13. Ags नीलोसळद्ल 
14. A, नयनाङ्गणा(१ना)चां 15. A, प्रकम्पन 
16. Aj,.3 om. विशाल 17. A, स्वानन्द्‌ 
18, A, भाविज ; A, नुभवभावित 19. A; adds here वि 


A, one folio lost, extending from "ख up to प्रबलतर (p. 18, line 1). 
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दरिद्रारण्य-दावानलेषु, दशदिग्बिलासि-भूपालकरगृहीत-पूजोप'करणक्रियेपु,* 
q >निखिलपावकमनोमिलषित-कल्पटु मेषु, गुशणिजनमनोलालनवित्त+ 


विलापन“चिन्तामणिषु, गदतलङगमातरसददयवशीक्त-सुरनरेराःवसतिमणडलेऽ ugl 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्मोदरडप्रचरडास्त्रगुण-पारिडत्यविशद-विज्ञानोदिताभिमान- 
फुल्लह्ृदयारविन्दावगणित - नित्यत्रासपरिक्तीणपलायनलच्मा ङ्कित - 


प्रतापतरणि - प्रोत्फुल्लह RTT 
विपक्षबलसुधादी घितिषु, जगदनलसंवलद-दी घेज्वालावलीस्फारसन्तापित'-पारित्यक्त- 
नियतकल- 


भवनसुख-पुनिजनमन:शीतलीकरण-विनियोजित-सत्कीत्ये मृतथारेपु, 
धौत-मुबनाभिवषै-प्रबलतरधारथोरणीप्रपूरपूरित-समस्तदरिद्रमरहगृहस्थ - विद्टञ्जन - 
सन्दिरेषु' ell 

स्वरित शरीसद्गजगणसमूहः-रथचय-वनागमप्रतिष्ठाविलास“पदाति-धोरणी- 
सुभट-जयकीतिषु, पूणेसिद्ध"समाज-सुखविनिःसूृतमानस-संसेव्यमान-परमभ्रकाश- 
मय-रमारमणचरणसरोज-सद्‌भावभावितान्तःकरण-षट्पददृततिषु, यातषड्द्शीन- 
सुदशैनाद्यदैनविशालि-चन्वद्विशालसमाणदरितःन्यायपथसमाचरणसमेधित'सद्‌- 
भावेधित-प्रजाश्वासनचतुरज्ञान-परिस्फुटप्रहष्ट-भव्यभव्यार्थेषु, स्वरूपजित-ललित'*रति- 
तिलोत्तमा-पुलोमजा-शची“-प्रश्रतिदिव्याङ्गनाङ्गण - मनोभिलषितानेकविध- विलास - 
रसिकनागरेषु ॥ ८॥ 

स्वस्ति श्रीमत्रोइण्डोदण्डातिती क्षणतर-खड्गसहायमाच्रामात्य-विजिता- 
खण्डभूमएडल - विलसल्ललामप्रकाशा - यशोधाम” - प्रकाश - प्रकृष्टतर -नीर' अपूरा- 
प्लावितानेकविपक्षभूपालसमूहृषु, सकलगुणिजनवन्द्त"-चरणह्ठन्ड- विटटञ्जनाभ्यस्त-" 


1. A, भुजोप 2. A, कृतेषु 
3. A, गुणिगणाचिता 4, A, विलपन 
5. Ag सुरनरारग (१नरोरग) 6. Ag सन्तापतापित 
7. A; जनोचमन्दिरेषु 8. A, गजमणिहयद व्यूह 
9. A, समूह्‌ for विलास 10. A, जयकीतिप्रपूरसिद्ध 
11. A, सम्भार for सभा 12. A, समेवसदूभावधित (१) 
13. A, लजित 14. ^; प्राची; A, सची 
15. A भ्रान्ति for धाम 16. As Hapl. om, ० प्रकृष्टतरनीर 


17. A, जनेडित 18. A, जनाभ्यास 
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सच्छास्त्रगोष्ठीविलाससिद्धान्त - ब्रह्मादिसु खो दूगी ण-निगम'गरिष्ठी कृत - सच्चिदा - 
नन्दृस्वरूपध्यानान्तःशुद्धमानसेषु, सदाचारविचार-कलधौतवितरणानन्दामोदित- 
विविधभूस्यामरावली?वितरिताशीवेचन“परिपूर्णमनोरथेषु, श्रीराजाधिराजदेव- 

e 
अझुकवमसु शुभाशीवेचनविधायक-अमुकस्यावेखर्व परपराद्धाशिषां राशय: ॥ ६ ॥ 


jii, अपद्यप्रशस्तयः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमछसद्बाहु'समुपार्जितकीर्तिषु | 
स्फुरन्तु सततं सत्याः ARSE: पराशिषः ॥ १॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्धनुर्विद्याविकासरसिकेष्वितः | 
आरिषः सन्तु विहिताः पुत्रपोत्रार्थविस्तृताः ॥ २॥| 


"स्वस्ति श्रीमच्चळदूविद्युद्द्य॒तिजित्खङ्गशालिषुः। 
विळसन्त्वाशिषां भव्या राशयः प्रीतिपूर्वकाः ॥ ३॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्प्रचण्डार्थदानत्रासितमेरुषु। 
यशाःकीर्तिरमां' नित्यं वद्धेयन्त्वाशिषः पराः ॥ ४॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्यशश्चन्द्रप्रकाशितजगत्त्रिु। 
विद्वद्दारिदथण्दाहेषु राशयस्त्वाशिषां मम ॥५॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद रिद्रान्धिमग्नविप्रवरेष्वहम्‌ः। 
वितनोमि सदा प्रीत्या भव्याशीचेचनं भ्रराम्‌॥ ६॥ 


1. A, निर्भय ; A, निभम (निगम) 2. A; TART 

3. A, भूम्याप्रहारावली 4. A, corrupt, ताशाप्राचीन 

5. B commences after the om. 6. A, ats for वाहु 

7. Bs om, the verse. 8. A, शालिनीः 

9. AWI 10, Mss. read only द्र जि 54 
11, A, B ANEREM 12. Cy, fa for fa -. 
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ळतर*रविद्योतचळचत्प्रकाश- 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्‌ (प्रभाव) प्रच 2 
मीचयेषु | 


स्फूर्जत्सप्ताड्धिपारेष्वविरतविजयप्राप्तळ ¦ 
ळसत्स्वान्तदे शेष्यनन्ताः 


बिद्वत्पाण्डित्यगोष्ठीरसिकरल 
s स्वाशिषः सन्तु नित्याः ॥ ७॥ 


कामं कामार्थदानप्रकटितमतयः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमडुदारसज्ञरवलदयुदषमचण्डोदूमट 
मर्दनैक'गरुडेष्वानम्दपूर्णेष्वळम्‌' । 
७यामोहविध्वंसके- 
चन्त्वाशिषः॥ ८॥ 


व्यूहव्याळचि 
qanra R gmi aia 
ष्वातन्वन्तु घनस्य कोशनिकरान्नित्यं भ 
स्वस्ति आखड्मात्रप्रकट”सहचरप्रापतदिक्चकचक्रे-” 
त्वाधीनानादवरेशेष्वमरसमलदाचारनिष्ठेण्यनन्ता' | 
्रहण्डारातिखण्ड!“करणगळदसकतोपितोददामशम्छ 
ष्वानन्दादा sed प्रचळतरवळेप्याशिपां राशयो नः ॥९॥ 


iv. कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


श्रीमद्रामपदारविन्दयुगळष्यानेन gi? ada” 

भावत्कं प्रतिवासरं गुणनिथे वाञच्छामि emet, 5 
यच्छूत्वा* LARS सुखमयं प्राप्नोति चेतः फळं 

चिन्ता दूरतरं प्रयाति नितरां दुःखप्रदा सत्वरम्‌ neu 


ee 
1. Three syllables missing in the Mss., tentatively supplied. 
2. A, commences again after the gap. 3. As 4a: 
4. A चलद्‌ ; B, बला ; Bog वलाः 5. 4 प्रकाण्डोदूभट 
6. A, विमदैकैव ; A, विमदेनार्थ 
7. Bs gap indicated £07 ष्वानन्दपू्णे ; By ष्वानन्द्दत्तेष्वलम्‌ 
8, A, «Wd; A, B द्त्तकान्त 9. >. B हरिस्तृषाते 
10. As B नरप for नृपति 11. Ag भवत्खाशिषः 


12. A, om. प्रकट 
13. Some Mss. corrupt : A, ््राधीष्ठाधीनानद्धेरे ; Ag टटाधीनान्यद्धरे ; 


Ag प्वाधीन्यान्युद्धरे 
14. Ag षण्डा for खण्डा 15. A, corrupt: शेशे 
16. सिद 17. B, वर्धते g 


18. A, वोऽनामयम्‌ 19. A% श्रुत्वा 
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विद्ववेत्यनिचाखिदीर्धविळसद्दारिद्रथविद्रावणाज्‌ 
ज्ञानध्वान्तरवेः सभागुणगणग्राम्याभिरामाखिलम्‌ | 

युष्मददेशमनामयं प्रतिदिनं सम्यक्‌ समीहामहे 
स्फूजेद्सूजटिसेवनेन Prud भव्यं ममास्तेः सदा ॥ R 


~ ` ~ A 
नित्यमेचाभिवाळ्च्छामि भवदीयमनामयम्‌ | 
अत्रास्ति मवतां दीधकूपया स्नेहपालक ua 
अनामयं चरीवद्धैमानमत्रास्त्यनव्ययम्‌। 


eS 
नित्यं तयैव खुखदमहमाशास्महे चरम्‌*॥ gu 


भवतामनामयं ueni हृदयसौख्यदम्‌ । 
agaa घनीकठु'. खदैवोदयति Wem ॥५॥ 


नित्यमत्र वरीवर्ति भवदीयसुपास्महे । 
सर्वदानामयं राजन्‌ दुःखध्वान्तविनाशनम्‌ || ६॥ 


y. पतन्नलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 


tag पत्रं मया तत्र प्रेषितं प्रीतिपूर्वकम्‌ | 
तदुत्तरकरं wed? भावत्कं नागतं कथम्‌॥ १॥ 


A, ज्ञानध्वान्तविनाशनासुनिगणा ; Ag ज्ञानध्वान्तरवीशभागुणगण 
B, समास्ते ; B, ममारवे, with the meaning «pu given in the margin. 
Ag पालकम्‌ ; Basa पालकः 4. A, वयम्‌ 
A, reads the line : भवतां पत्रे ast सवसौख्यप्रव्धेनम्‌ | 
Mss. vary : A, व्यघनीकर्त ; As त्यश्वनीक्तु ; 814५ ल्यवनीकतु 
A, निवारणम्‌ ; A, ध्वान्तारिकाशनम्‌ ; As विकाशनम्‌ (१) 
A,» have an additional verse before this : 
बत्ताक्षरघनइयामं चारु TA छुखाकरम्‌ | 
चेतोमयूरमुत्सान्दे नागतं किंसु PRTA ॥ 
Ay भाव्यं 
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भवद्विरहचण्डांशुप्रतप्तं मन्मनः परम्‌। 
तत्रत्यःपत्रसंयोगाद्‌ दुःखं Bate नान्यथा ॥ २ ॥ 
पत्नमाइळेषखुखदं* भवदीयमसंशयम | 
तल्िखित्वा स्वहस्तेन प्रेष्यते न कथं enar i ३॥ 
यावन्नायाति तत्रत्यं पत्र स्नेहमयाक्षरम्‌ | 
प्रदीपकलिकाकारं मन्दं जीवः प्रकाइातेः ॥ 2 ॥ 


छेखनीयं खदा पत्रं स्मरणीय AT जनः। 
न्चेतसि 'यथासौख्यमव्ययं भवति Wa ॥ ५ ॥ 


~ ` ` bat 
श्रीमदीयसमाचारयुक्ते पत्रे समागते | 
हृदयाद्‌ दुःखसब्बानां नाशः सञ्जायते Wem ॥ ६॥ 


॥ इति क्षत्रियविषयः ॥ 


1. A, तत्रत्य॑ 2, 4 शुभदं 
A, 4 1 
à 1 न सखे कथमू 4. 0, तत्रत्यपत्रे ; B, fred त॑ वे 
« Ag कारमन्द्जीवप्रकाशनम्‌ 6. B,Cafora 
7. 8, ० तथा 8. 4 द्रुतम्‌ 


IV. अथ वैश्य विषय: 
i गद्यप्रशस्तयः 
'स्वस्ति श्रीसदु-“विद्वज्जनविचाये माण-मनुयाज्ञवल्क्यापस्तम्बादि-सकलमुनि- 
गणुवदृनश्कमलोद्गीणं - सच्छास्त्रनिणीतः-घमोचरितः्लब्ध- प्रतिष्ठागरिष्ठेघु, - सुर- 
नरगन्धर्वावेखर्वाद्य कार्य निष्पादन*समथथ - सद्धेनु'रक्षणपरायण - साध्वीडित!" - चरण- 
पीठेषु, शान्त/प्रकृति-सुजनगण” विचारविज्ञतमप्रार्थित'*- नित्यान्यसमीहित-दान- 
प्रकटित“यशःपूरमहोिंषु॥ १॥ 


£s MLA 
स्वस्ति श्रोमदू-विविधवद्ग्ध्यविहित-वारि्यवृत्त्युपाजित-धनातिशयदान- 
विशद्कीतिचन्द्र“प्रकाशप्रकाशिताखिलदिङमण्डलेषु, सद्‌्वचनसम्भाषण-वशी-7 


कृत-जगत्त्रयऽनिवासि-भूरिश्रेषिठक°समूह-स्तूयमान-सन्मानश्समाजेषु, नवबीन- 


^ ^ 09 


माहार्थ्येतर* - विविधरत्नश्रेणी ” सञ्जटित - कलधोतमयघटित - भव्य*भूषणावलि - 
*विभूषित-निजकुटुम्वचयेषु ॥ २॥ 


1, B, transfers here the first component of the next Prasasti, viz., 


स्वस्ति to मण्डलेषु 2. B, ००. विद्वत्‌ | 
3. A, चरण for बदन 4. B, स्त्रनिजचरित 
5. ^, Bias धर्माचरण 6. Aas (RARS 
7. Aom. q4 8. B,om. न 
9. B, साधन for ada 10, A, साध्वेडित ; A, साध्वीज्ञित 
11. A, शान्ति 


12. Ag Bises जन for गण ; As Bas om. गण ` 
13. A, विज्ञातमनःप्रार्थित ; 3; विज्ञातमर्थित; 14. A, प्रकाशित 


15. B, RAR for कीतिचन्द्र 16. B, om. प्रकाश 

17, Bj; om. वशी 18. A जगत्त्रित्य 

19, A, aga 20. A,,s add स here. 
21. A, मनर्थतर ; B, माध्यतर 22, Brom. से 

23. A, om, भव्य; B, add वि 24, Aus Bing om, fp 
प्रशास्ति, 4 ; : ‘ 
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स्वस्ति आमदशृषभ-बीज-बालक-वसति-व्यय-बुद्धि-बाल*बचन “रत qe 
बन्धुवद्धेक-द्वादशविधान'- विधीयमानानवरत-कृषिसमुत्पन्न - नानाविध - स्वाइन्न - 
जि्मितानेकपत्रान्तश्मोजनसन्तोषित-धरणिदेवसमुददु चन्दनागरु'कुडकुमशशि- 
मृगमदादि - सुगन्धलेपनाह्वाद -मेदुरान्तःकरण - सेवावशीकृत - विद्वज्जनाशीवेचन - 
समेथित-समस्तसुखेपु, नियतबहुदक्षिशादान'"-सम्मानविधानदक्ष-सत्साधु-* 
cere era UTES TATE TATA TS ua 


एस्वस्ति श्री मडिविधो बयमानीत-गजरथतुरग*-सुवरैलसदसन*-सद्धस्त - 
कुप्रादिश-रचितपात्र-रजतजाम्वूनदरत्नसव्चयकृत - व्यापारलभ्यमान” - वद्धितद्रव्या - 
चरित-महोत्सवानन्दाचुभज-विलासपुखज्ञेषु; चड्चतपरमदुष्कर-तपःप्रतापप्रद्यो तित- 
सह्रांशुसमास्य - द्विजबरसकलतीर्थास्पद - चरणसरोजप्रक्षालन-गलब्जल”परपूरपवित्री- 


1. AB, add here 334 2. A, om. बाल ; B, Tad 

3. B, चरण for 444 4, A, B, तर for रत 

5. ^ वृद्धि 1०7 वृष्टि 6. A, वत्छु for बन्छु, corrupt. 

7, Mss. corrupt: A, वर्धकविविधा (१ द्व) दशवषेविधान ; As वर्धक्रविधिद्वादशव (2)- 
परिधान ; A, वर्धकविधिद्वादशवल ; Bi बर्धकविधिद्वादशविधान । 

8. B, om. निर्मितानेक्रपक्कान 9. A, B, अगुरु 


10, A. Bs om. दान 11, A, दत्त 01 दक्ष 
12. B Mss. corrupt: दक्षसत्सु | arg; Ai om. सन्‌ following. 
13. A, मण्डल for मण्डली 14. A, सभासदृण्डितारुण (corrupt). 


15. ^ युग for युगल 
16. B,ugWg, A, has an extra verse after this : 
स्वस्ति श्रीमदनेकपत्र॒र॒चितव्यापारसंवर्द्धित- 
स्वणेव्यूहकृतप्रदाननियतश्रीकौतिंद्ेष्वलम्‌ | 
स्नेहोदूभा सि-चित्तृत्तिविल्सदुगोष्टी रसज्ञष्वितः 
स्फूजन्त्वाशिषरादयः प्रतिदिन सत्याः BA: कामदाः ॥ 
17. B om. this Prasasti. 18. A, adds श्रीकमलाकराक्षावलोकनसमेधितसगुग 
19. ^. तुरङ्ग T 20. A, लसद्धस्तत (corrupt). 
21. Mss. corrupt: Ais कूर्गदि; 4» कूपादि 22, A, रुक्ष्यमाण 
23, A, सुखनेषु 24, Aj, 0m, प्र : 
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कृत-निजनिवास-सहित-गोत्रोद्भवेषु, अनेकविध-द्रिद्रदुःखदूषित-मि्लुभर-समाजाधि- 
शुरुगिरि-समुरपाटनक्षम-महाजनसम।जःङुसु दकुलो’ल्लासन-शरन्निशाकरेषु li ४॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सुखद-घरणिमण्डलगतानेक-भूपालमौलिमुकुट"मव्जरीसम- 
भिवादित * चरणसरोज - सर्वेसुखनिवास' - सुरत्राण! - द्रव्य'काय निर्वाहुनसमर्थ - धन - 
दातिशायध्पराक्रमेषु, सकलमनोभिलापेरित-विदृद्बृन्दसमाधार्नःकरणोत्साहयोत्क- 
णिठित%-हृद्यानन्द"सन्दोहनन्दितःपुतराद्यतिःप्रियतमात्मीयऽपरिजनव्यूहेषु,“ नियत- 
सद्विधिपू्वष्टादशपुराणश्रवणोपलभ्यमान 5 - धर्म  ज्ञानाञ्जनप्रकाशित'-नयनतेजः - 
परमेश्वर-समी हा दृष्ट*ट्विजोप।सन-विलग्नप्रक्ृतिषु* || ५॥ 


aa श्रीमन्निखिलनिगमप्रतिपा दित-हृदयतमःपुञ्जमातेएड-सदूगुरुवद्नः 
सरोजविनिः स्रत-धमैमयवचनपरागप्रदशित-सन्मागोचरण - भक्तिपवित्री क्ृतमानसेषु ., 
परममेध्य-दश नस्पशे नप्रतिपालनाहै गोरच्षण-रक्षितानेक-बलवत्तरनस्मनोरथ-परिपूरण - 
करश्‌-कल्पतरुसमानेषु, धनजनकलवचनशबुद्धि-धनपुत्रमवनग्रामवाटिकातडागवापी- 
कूप - नियतान्नदान - भोजनवसना भूषण - सन्मानसाः्तस्वभाव-नम्रस्वव्यापार गज - 
रर्नादि-सुगन्धसदूबचनविहित-परोपकारेषु || ६॥ 


1, A, समास 2. A, समाजसुकुलो 

3. A adds here रत्न 4. A, वन्दित 

5. Bras सवेदुःखनिवास ; B, स्वर्गद 6. B, सरण for Sum 

7. Byg दिव्य ` 8. B, धनदानातिशय 

9. B, समान 10. A, होत्कटित ; A; होत्कुण्ठित 
11. Bys हृदयानन्दि 12. B, gam 
13. A, प्रियात्मीय 14, Aj, परिजनेषु 
15. B,4,00m. मान 16. As धर्माधर्म 
17. A, Sa दर्शित (corrupt) 18, A, समीदृष्ट ; A, समादृष्ट 
19. A, प्रतिकृतिषु ; B; प्रतिषु 20. Boom. this Prasasti. 


21. 1.3 बलवन । A, one folio, containing the portion बुद्धि to स्वति श्रीचा 
(9. 29, verse 2) lost. 


22. A, corrupt नप्रत्वाव्याद्ाचरण 
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n श्रीसकल”विप्रचरणलीन-मनोरयेक'पूरण-कल्पइक्षेषु, गुशि- 
गणाभिलाष-फलप्रद-चिन्तामणिषु, सद्धमरतिप्रतिष्ठाजीवनोरपन्न-बश्यङलकमल- 
aiey सदाचार-विचार“विशदान्तःकरण-मचुु) Cs 
महद्वारिधरेषु,* गाम्भीर्य बृहत्वपूर्णोन्तःस्थापितरत्नौघ-समुद्र षु, निजाश्रयरक्षितानेक- 
(नि)पैनसमूह-सिद्धेषु,' कनक्रसंखचित-मवनपरिजनSसुमेरुषु, परमपरमाभिजित- 
रतिरमणेषु, धनातिशयकोश'-लघुतरीकृत-धनदेपु, विदग्ववर-सभासद-उसुद-" 
वनविलासकारक-त्रियामिनीशेषु, बहुधनविहित-व्यापार-दासीकृत-समस्तधराधिपेषु, 
err पयोनिधि''स्थापितयूपेषु, सेवक/ज्ञापित-*समाचारसमानी “विहित-सुरज्राणेषु, 
श्रवणादि-नवभक्तिभावेडित*-परमेश्‍वर-नारदतुल्येपु, कृतसितान्नपरितोषित- 
fng," सत्यभाषणरसरसिक-युधिष्ठिरेषु, पराथैसम्पादितशरीर-दधीचिपु," 
gigg रत्नाकररलाकरेपु,* श्रीखर्डशीतलशश्रीखर्डेघु, पवित्रपवित्नपु, 
शरज्ञाररसम्हज्ञाररसेषु, स्वीयनैद्ग्ध्यविमुखी कृतः-समस्तमचुजशारदेषु, पराद्धेपरि- 
मिताङ्क-सागरपारदेषु, तीर्थ विह्वित-कनकरजतमौक्तिकमाणिक्यतुलातोषितानेक- 


भिलुव्यूहेषु, अप्रा प्तिस्थलगमनवेराग्येषु ॥ ७ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदखण्ड-घरणीमणएडलाखण्डलसमान-सामन्तगणानङ्ग सङ्ग 
लसदतेक-कुमारोपसेवितद्वारदेशेषु, विविधषड्रस*रचित*-मोदकादिभोजनप्रपोषित-* 


1. Bom. this Prasasti. 2. A, विप्रमण्डलिमनो 
3. A, adds परि 4. A, फलद for फलप्रद 
5. A, om. विचार : 6. A, धारेषु 
7. A, om. निजाश्रय to सिद्धेषु 8. A, भवनजन 
9. A, धनातिशयत्कोश 10. A, om कुमुद 
11. A, आपोनिधि 12. A, स्थापितसुसेवक 
13, A, adds सु 14, A, समानि 
15, A, भावज्ञित 16. A, corrupt, द्विजातिपपीतिषु 


17. A, दघीचेधु 18. A, transfers this to before कृत, two lines above. 


19. A, तल for शीतल 
20. A, विभूढीकृत 21. A रसा for रस 
22. A Bs रसित 23, A. B; प्रयोजित 


ys") 


A 
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समस्तपरिजन-गीयमान!-यश.प्रकाशितागणित-गुणगणेषु, स्वकान्तिनिजित-सुरनर- 
गन्धर्वोरिगाज्लनाचय*-सुवासिनी मय-भवनसुख-प्रोत्फुल्लान्तःकरणावमानित - सुरेन्द्र -° 
निवासादि-सकलसल्लोकेषु || 5 ll 


ii, पद्यप्ररास्तय: 


‘eafta श्रीमन्महावुद्धि समुपाजितकीततिपु | 
*ममाशीवंचनं भूयाद्रामभक्तिरतेष्वलम्‌॥ १॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीचारुचातुर्यचयीकृत*घने ष्वितः 1 
स्फुरन्तु शतशो नित्यमाशिषां राशयः शुभाः ॥ २॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीकृषिगोरक्षा०विधान चतुरेष्बहम्‌ | 
ददामि धनपुत्रायुष्‌'करीः Tara? AAA”? ॥ ३॥ 


४स्वस्ति श्रीभूमिदेवाज्ञाविधिना" विधित्रत्छु मे । 
चिळसन्त्वाशिषः सत्याः स दूव्यापारविनोदिषुः' ॥ il 


1. A, जेगीयमान 2. By नानां चथ 


3. B, सुर for सुरेन्द्र 

4. Bs drops all the verses and commences with the prose Prasastis of 
the Sidra section, 

5. Ag विद्या णि बुद्धि; A; om, the word. 6. A समाः 


7. Ay commences again after the gap, 


8. - A, वशीकृत ; A, व्ययीकृत 9, . B, धनेष्त्रलम्‌ 
10. A, NET; A, गोरक्ष 11. A, ददामि च धने पुत्राः (१) 
12. A, कारोः स्वाशीः ; 4; करीश्चाशीः 13. A, ततीः किल for aeaa: 
14. B, om. the verse, 15, A विधान 


16. B,44 व्यापारस्य वेदिषु 
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स्वस्ति श्रीमद्धनागारदानोपार्जितकीर्तियु | 
स्फुरन्तु प्रीतिसहिताश्चश्चद्चारुशुभाशिषः॥ ५ ॥ 


leafea श्रीरामपादाब्जपरिचर्याविलासिषु | 
anfarat राशयो नित्यं भवन्तु खुखकारकाई# ॥ ६॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदखण्डभूमिवल्यप्रोद्ण्डदेशान्तर- 
स्थानारब्ध/धनावलीढमवनव्यापारवित्तेष्वलम्‌ । 
स्फूर्जदूबुद्धिविनोदवश्वित*्नरेष्वा'विर्भवन्त्वादिष-' 

श्वक्चचारुमनोरथेन विहिताः सत्यार्थवाक्येष्वितः ॥ ७॥ 


D c 
स्वस्ति श्रीमदनाभिरामतनुषु व्यापारसंवर्धित- 
A A anA गोत्थि A. ] 
द्रव्याकारितवाटि AS चयेनीरिस्तडागोत्थितः 
विधव्यूदनिषेवणोत्खुकतरेष्वेताः स्फुरन्त्वाशिषः 
ुत्रायुर्धन सत्यमङ्गलमयाः कामं तपोभिः कृताः t ८ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्पुराणश्रवणसुखरसास्वादविदठर्यसुख्ये- 
व्वानन्दादार्तगदु$खप्रहरणश्वचनेष्वादरात्‌ कोटिशास्ते!3। 

नित्यं दानाम्बुधाराविदळितबडवद्रोहिदारिद्रथजाले- 
व्वाविभूयुः* समन्ताज्ञिगमपथचराः स्वाशिषां राशयो मे ॥९॥ 


15. 
16. 


B, om. the verse. 

A कारिकाः 3. A देशोत्तर 

A, B, लब्ध 5. A.s 38 चित्तेष्वलम्‌ 

A, afaa ; A, निश्चित 7. Ag पदेषु 

A, भवित्वाशिष ; As B, भवत्याशिष ; B, भवन्त्याशिष 

B, भवन्त्याशिषः 10. B, मनोभिः 

A, has an extra रोग; possibly the meaning of आत, given in the 
margin of the archetype of A,, has been taken into the body of 
A, when it was transcribed. 

A, प्रकरण 13. Ag कोटिशस्तैः 

A; धारादू 

yg: (ungrammatical) for भूयासुः, due to metrical exigency. 

Ay समस्ता 


वेइयविषय कुदाळलेखनप्रकारः 
ji, कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


चञ्चत्पुण्यस्रुदूभवं सुखमिह स्वाभाविकं वर्तते 

तत्रत्यं प्रतिवासरं गुणनिधे वाञ्च्छामि azaan । 
येनान्तःकरणस्य* दुःखकरणी चिन्ताः प्रयाति zd 

विदू न्दविनोदमेदुरमनःसन्तोषदानाग्मणीः ॥ १॥ 


नानाबुद्चचारवाद्धतघनप्रारव्धःविप्राचन | 
ज्ञानाज्ञान'पराथसाधनमते साधूत्तम | स्नहतः | 

तत्रत्यं’ gangy प्रतिदिनं सम्यक्समीहेतरां 
श्रीगङ्गागिरिजागणेशाऊ्पया तच्चात्र चे वतेते ॥ २॥ 


gens वरीवति चस्तदाशास्महेतराम्‌ | 
येनान्तमोदमायाति' सर्वदुःखविनाशनम्‌ ॥ ३॥ 
खुखं arada" agar दिने दिने । 
वाञ्च्छामि सुखसं सिद्धये तदत्रापि च वर्तते ॥ Il 


श्रीमदीयं सुखं भूरि समीहदेऽहनिशि रविम्‌ | 
यद्न्तःकमलं दिव्यस्रुत्फुरलयति सत्वरम्‌ ॥ ५॥ 


1४. पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 


कथं न लिखितं पत्रमन्तशवत्तिनिवेदकम्‌ः। 
सैवास्ति हृदये चिन्ता” चित्रं मित्र | विचार्यते ॥ १॥ 


A, वर्धित ; B, वर्धिताम्‌ 


A करणस्थ 3. A, चिन्तां 

1.9 प्रारम्भ 5. Bi 

Bj.4 ज्ञानाज्ञात 7. Bară 

B, सुख चेव ; Barga सुखं चेह 9. Ag माप्नोति 

B, (ओह 11. B, मन्तनिबरृतिवेद्कम्‌ 


Ai चित्तं 3 As चित्रमित्र j Bis चिन्तामित्र मित्र 


प्रशस्तिकाशिकों 


ममास्ति हृदये qui तव विदळेषसम्मवम्‌ | 
> ln e ~ £ 
Be quad! पत्र कथं न प्रेष्यतेडघुना ॥ 3 ॥ 


लिख्यते न कर्थः पत्रं चेतडिचन्ताचयापहम्‌ | 
सन्तोषसुखदं भन्यचर्ण्बत्तान्तसंयुतम्‌ ॥ ३॥ 


A 4 A c 5 
विरहोरगदष्टस्य' मच्चितस्य सुमूषतः | 
भचद्वर्णाड्टि तस्त्वेकः पत्ररूपो हि गारुडिः ॥ ४ ॥ 


aa छन्दांसि रत्नानि’ garaga ASA | 
'स्नेहश्विन्तामणिस्तस्मिन्‌ मनो में पत्रसागरे ॥ ५॥ 


पत्रं खदूभिः सदा ळेख्यमाइळेपसुखदाय कम्‌ | 
र्यते भवता नात्र किमित्येवं विचार्यते ॥ ६॥ 


यदैवायाति तत्रत्यं पत्र” प्रीतिविवद्धेनम्‌ | 
हृदयस्थं तदा दुःखं नाशम।प्नोति' सत्वरम्‌ S । 


॥ इति वैश्यविषयः ॥ 


32 
1. A, B4 वृत्तमिदे 
3. A, वर्ण ; A, सन्तोषदं भव्यवर्निज- 
e 
5. 41 मुमूच्छतः 
7. Ad हि for स्नेहः 
9. A, तन्न for नात्र 
11, By, मायाति 


A, त्वया for कर्थ 
A, विरहेणावदष्टस्य 
B, पत्रत्नानि छन्दांसि, 
Ay मनोपत्र॑ च सागरे 


B. ततत्रं पत्रं 


V. अथ आूद्रविषयः 
i. गद्यप्रशास्तयः 

स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलगद्विनाशकः-बलप्रकाशक-शरीरशासक-ललामकरपरम- 
सुखआम”नियत-विहितव्यायामशिथिलतावयव - पराक्रमसेव्यमानदिजेतरप्रसादलब्ध- 
धनसन्तोषित-भूसुरसमूहेघु, मिष्टस्राहुजलफलमूलकन्दानयन-दिञ्यवचनोपसेवित-* 
तपःशीलाशीवैचन-परिवद्धित-पुत्रादिसमाह्ाद-मेदुरी भूतचित्तेषु, 'सत्सेवा- 
करणोत्साहप्रेरित - प्रियतमकलत्रपरिजन'गण-गुणस्तवनरत-स्वज्ञातिचयेधित*-प्रतिष्ठा- 
गरिष्ठवरिष्ठेषु' ।। ९॥ 

स्वस्ति श्रीमस्त्रिवगेसाधनातुरचेतःसदूविचार-क्कतदान-यशःप्रकाश-प्रकाशित- 
दिङ्मण्डलेषु, सहूचनातिविमशै-"लेखनप्रकारविजित-चित्रगुप्ताद्यझ्कोशदध्युल्लड्घन - 
समर्थेषु, ` परोपकार-सम्श्रतः-धनमोदसुदितान्तःकरणावकल्पित'-सकलस्वज्ञाति- 
वरेषु ॥ Ml 

स्वस्ति श्रीनिजचातुर्य-सेवनवशीक्त-समस्तसामन्त-मनोमिलषितविधान- 
साधितानेकधनागारेषु, सकलजगदुपास्य-चरणकमलडन्द्र-परमेश्‍वरसमानविप्रवगेषु, 
परमपावनतम - महापातकध्न - द्विजो च्छिष्ट.- परिपोषिता*खिलगोत्रोद्‌भव-कुटुस्वि- 


जनेषु ॥ ३॥ 


Ag om, गद्विनाशक ; 81.9-3-5 0m. बल and B, बलप्रकाशक, following. 


1, 

2. A, om. नियत to स्वादुजल, next line. 

3. A, वचनसेवित k 4. A, भवत्‌ for सत्‌ 

5. A, प्रियजन for परिजन 6, B, चयैधित 

7. Bies IRER ` 8. A त्रिवगैसेवन-त्रिवगेसाधनानुरक्तचेत: 

9. B, om, कृत 10, As B, लिखन for लेखन 
11. Some Mss, corrupt : A, गुप्ताव्यकौ; As गुप्ताबकौ; Ba gummi; B, गुप्तायको 
12. A, शोभित ; B, मोदित 13. A Bas गणित for कल्पित 
14. Aj तोषिता i sud 15. Bugg "Ra 


a. 


प्रशस्ति. 5 
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स्वस्ति मर्सकलस्जथमोम्चरणविल्यात-सत्कीतिप्रचारित-नामाहूत मिड. 


नामिलाषभ्पूरण-कताथीकृत“निजमचुष्यावतारेचु, गुरुजनपरिचयोपरायणविदितर 


गोविश्रनारायणगुणालुवाद - नायनश्रवणुविषयीविदित - रामायण" - दान्त'साधित - 
दक्षिणोत्तरायरसमयथप्रतिष्ठा*्सागरेघु”! परेक्वितज्ञानऱ्चतुर*-सदोदर्ड-मौलि-* 
iba n "बत -15 


पीठेषु॥ ४ ll 


vafa PONSET Tena etae en 
बुद्धिचरित-धर्मपरिपूरित-समस्तमनोरयेषु, जगद्खिलभूपाल-परिचयस्नेहादेश- 
d लकताधिकारोपार्जित-विविधसुलन-सुलसमाजोपसेवित-डिजाशीबंचन मे 
वद्धितानन्देषु, sages fasces s free me Ia" -= 
सकलसुखाप्लावित-कृपापात्रनिजजनेषु ux 


"efie श्रीमन्नारदादिसुनिगशगीयमान-गुणगरिम-भूमारोत्तरणान्त-वउ- 
विशालरसनोपरचित - जन्मजन्माजित - पयोद्धरणक्तमसुख - मन्दिरमाजेनानुलेपन - 
पवित्रितात्मशरीरेषु, विविध-खुगन्थोपमर्दित-“मलयजद्रवचय-निजवाटिकाविकस- 


1. A, चरण to मिलाष wrongly transposed to between विप्र and वर्गेषु in 
the previous Prasasti (p. 33, line 14). 

2. A; B, विज्ञात and B, ख्यात for विख्यात 

3. B, जात्यभिलाष 

4, A, unindicated om. of निज (0 सुगन्धोपमर्दित (line 14, below). 

5. B, विहित 6. A, परायण for रामायण 

7. A, B, दान ः 8. A, Cas समग्र 

9. A, Here, 3 folios, numbered 16, 17, 18, lost, containing the 

portion pt to श्रीवेद (p. 41, line 13) 10. B, प्रतिष्ठागरिष्रेषु 

11, A, adds सेवन, here. | 12. B, चतुरो ; Bs चतुरी 

13. B, सदोमण्डलमौलि ; B:-6 सदोमण्डनमौलि 

44. A, विराजमान ; Bi, राजित for विराजित 15. 3 S for & 

16, A, Bys चुश्चित ; A adds here चरण 

17, B om. the Prasasti. ; 18. A, प्रमाणी duplicated. 

19. B om. the Prasasti. 20. A, commences again after the gap. 


शूद्रविषये गद्यप्रशस्तयः 35 


दमलमालतीकुसुम-समग्रथितमालिकासेबित-विष्णुभक्तिपरायणसमूहधु, पञ्चायु- 
घाङ्कित - भक्तियुग्विप्रचरणप्रक्षालन - पुनीतजलपानपवित्रितान्तःकरणभासित - सद्धं - 
सत्य'भाषणोत्करिठतमानसेषु 1l ६॥ 


श्स्वस्ति श्रीमद्धम॑निर्णायकर्णोद्यत-चित्रगुप्तेषु, तपःसिद्ध-शङ्करसम द्विजसेवन- 
परमेधित-घनागारघधनदेषु, निजसमस्तोपकरणसेविताखिल-जनाम्रवत्तेषु, aata- 
गम्मीरताविनिर्जित-समुद्रेषु, वचनप्रतिपालनाचल-धराधरेषु, मन्त्रविचार-विदग्ध- 
विदुरेघु, परमेश्वरप्रतिमापूजा-गुणगणपरायण-नारदेघु, निजशान्तस्वभाव-वशीकृता- 
खण्डभूमण्डलेघु, नित्यविहित-व्यायामबलेन बलवत्तरानिलेषु,' विविधसेवनोपाय- 
समस्तजनरव्जन-व्यापकगुणावगणित-गगनतलेघु, स्वधर्मोपाजित-यशःकी तिम्रतापा- 
वलि-शालित्वेषु 'सच्छ्ुुद्धिचमत्क्तिचुलकी क्ृत-जगरित्रतय-तुच्छ्ुरचितःस्वच्छन्द्‌- 
qig कृतात्मीयतनदुःख-सदासुखद-परोपकारन्षमे्ुदण्डेषु, दरिद्रातजनाव- 
लोकनाद्रे-द्रवी भूतहृदय-गङ्गाप्रवाहेघु, 'हिताथेतिरस्कृत-शीतोष्णसमय-सुवणेसुवगेंषु, 
ऽचिन्तितेष्टप्रदाननिरत-कल्पद्ुमेषु, महाप्रस्तारविमूढीकृत-नागेन्द्रपिज्ठलेषु 11 ७॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्निखिलनरपतिसेवनोपवद्वित-समाजसुखानुभवविराजमान- 
सद्भाल"्पूजित-द्विजातिगणुकृत-प्रतिष्ठारत्नाकरेष, अजामिलगणिकादि-पामरो- 
त्तारण-मभर्तजनोद्धारण्‌-सकलाणिमाप्रश्वतिसिद्विकारण - भक्तदु:खोत्सारण - हिरण्य- 
कशीपूदरविदारण-प्रेतपिशाचचय-मयनिवारण-मुनिजन'*्सपयोधारणेकदेश'-विशता- 
धीगत-निरयनिवारण-नारायणनामस्मरण'*रसास्वाद-परिपीत'मानसेषु, सदोत्सव- 
विधानाकारित-न॒त्यविद्याप्रवीण-नवनटाभूषण-वसनदानविद्रावित - दरिद्रहिमनिबिड- 
पबेतेषु ॥ ८ ll 


1. A, adds से 2. Bom. the Prasasti. 
3. A, बलवेगवत्तरानिलेषु 4. A, शालिस्वेधु 
5. 359 10० a 6. A; om, "T 
7. A, om. the passage हिताथ to सुवणघु 
8. A, चिन्तितेष्ट (० पिङ्गले transferred to after «etg (2 lines below) 
9. B om. the Prasasti. 
10. A, om. मान 11. A, समाज 
12. A, Hapl. om, of भक्तजन to विदारण, next line. 
13. A, मन for जन 14. A, om. देश 


15. A, om. स्मरण 
16. A, unindicated om. of मानसेषु to नव, next line. 
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ii, भपदप्रशस्तयः 
स्वस्ति श्रीविप्रपादाब्ज'सेवासंसक्तदत्तिषु | 
आक्षिषां राशयो श्भूयुर्मम वाक्कायमानखाः ॥ ९ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्नुपस्नेहपरिवाद्वितकीर्तिषु । 
भव॒त्वति/तरामाशीर्द्धनपुत्रप्रकाशिनी ॥ २॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीलेवन'प्रश्ञावशीकृतजगत्त्रिषु । 
विलसन्त्वाशिषां धन्या राशयः प्रीतिनिर्मिताः ॥ ३ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्युरुस्पष्टवचनाहादशालिषु | 
नित्य” दानरतेष्वाशीरनन्तास्तु शुभप्रदाः ॥ ४ ॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्धरादेवदेवबुद्धिषु' नित्यशः | 
आद्राद्खिलप्रेमम॒ण्डिते 'प्वाशिषः पराः ॥ ५॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्रमानाथसेवकेषु त्रिवर्गदाः | 
ममाशिषां स्फुरन्त्वाशु ततयः शीलभूषिताः ॥ ६॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदखण्डभूमिवल्यप्रोदूभूतचश्चन्यृपा- 
देशप्राप्तमस्तसौख्यवलितप्रोदण्डदेशाजितेः* | 


वासोभिश्च घनैमहामणिगणेगोंभिस्तुरङ्गैर्गजैः 
सेवातोषितभूसुरेषु नितरां भूयुः“ शुभार्थाशिषः ॥ ७ ॥ 


1. B, drops all the verse sections below and begins with the next main 
section, VI. अथ गुरुविषयः | 


2, A, दानान्न for पादाब्ज 3. 4J: for भूयासुः, due to exigency of metre. 
4. 1४ भवन्त्वति 5. Ay नीः; A, माशीः पुत्रद्रव्यप्रकाशिका 
6. A; श्रीस्नेहप्रज्ञा, lacking a syllable. 
7, Ara Bs नित्य 8. 81.८ सुख for शुभ 
9. A, देवबुद्धिषु 10. B, प्रेमपण्डिते 
11. A, चश्चत्त्रयदू (१) 12. A, विजित 
! 3. B, देशान्वितैः - 14, भूयुः for भूयासुः for metre. 
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lea fea श्रीमद्नेकबुद्धिविभवप्रोद्यत्मतिष्ठाणेव- 
स्नानाप्लावितदाचुषु द्विजपद्हन्द्याचंना शालिषु | 

सेवाकर्मविद्ग्धमण्डलूसदापूज्येषु कामार्थदाः . 
स्नहादानतचित्त/वृक्तिषु तरां चञ्चन्तुः सत्याशिषः ॥८॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्‌ | समन्तात्‌ ]^ सकलगुणगणालङ्कृतोदारशील- 
स्फूर्जदूगाम्भीर्य सिन्धुष्वतिशयनयविद्व्यचर्यारतेषु' । 

्रोद्दामोद्दामलछ्ष्मीरमणचरणयोः प्रीतियुक्तेखु नित्यं 
्तन्वन्त्वायुर्द्नानि प्रकतिसुद्मयाः? स्वाशिषां राशयो मे॥९॥ 


li कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


श्रीमद्दाशरथेः समस्त!सुखद्प्रोइण्डपादास्बुज- 
स्फूर्जद्भक्तिभरेण वतत इहानाधिवँरा भूयसी | 

तामेवाहमहर्निशं सुदमयीं” वाञ्च्छामि ata” 
निष्प्रव्यूह “मनो भिळाषितफळप्रोद्यत्छुहद्रोचिताम्‌॥ १ ॥ 


अनाधित्व॑” नित्यं सकलसुखमयं सम्यगीहे नितान्तम्‌ 
भावत्कं वर्धमानं धरणिसुस्मुखोद्गीत”कीते गुणान्धे | 
तञ्चात्रातीव” तिष्ठत्यधिकरतिरसोछ्ञासपूरेण कामं 
चामाक्षीमावचश्चद्‌“युतिभररसिक ! श्रीहरस्य प्रसादात्‌^॥२॥ 


1. B om. the verse. 2. A, प्रोष्ठो्मतिष्ठार॒वि (१) 
3. A, पद्वेद्वाचिना (१पदे वेदाचेना) 4, A, दानविचित्र 
5. A, तताश्चेतन्तु 6. Mss. lack three syllables ; 


filled tentatively to suit the metre. B, om. also गण, thus lacking 
five syllables. 
7. A, corrupt : शयनपतिद्वयं च स्नेहेषु ; 31.5.८ तरेषु 


8. A wm 9. 3 प्रचुरत [र] सुख 
10. A, समग्र 11. A, तानेवाह 
12. A, सुदमयो 13. A, संवर्षेतां 


14. A, विप्रव्यूह 15. Non-metric, Also, lacks one syllable, 
16. B, मुखोद्गीण 

17. B qur, lacks one syllable. 18. A, कामे ; A, वामं 
19. A, corrupt : वाञ्च्छामि भाव च 20, A ÑR: सुप्रसादात्‌ 


प्रशस्तिकाहिंका ` 


अंज्ञानाधित्वमनिशं वरीवर्ति भवाज्ञया | 


` भवदीयं चरीवद्धमानमाशास्महेतराम्‌ ॥३॥ 


भवदीयमनाघित्बं ममाधिध्वान्तनाशनम्‌ | 
दैवेच्छति मध्ये fea विशेषतः ॥ ४॥ 
सदैवेच्छति मच्चेतस्तद्त्रास्त विशेषतः 


D a. . A AX 
qued भूयैनाचित्वं दैनंदिनसुपास्मह् | 
इह रामळूपालोकेवेर्तते नात्र संशयः ॥ १॥ 


युष्मदीयमनाधित्वमीहे तत्खुतरामिह | 
सदैवास्ति छिजश्रेष्ठ ! बचनाधिक्यमानसे! ॥ 5 N 


iv, . पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 


नालेखि भवता पत्रं निजवृत्त'खुशोभनम्‌ | 
तञ्चिन्ता मानसं नित्यं ढुनोति ag मामकम्‌ ॥ ९ ॥ 


N r3 TON ANAS >. 
तवापूर्वेण” भव्येन रोहेनेकीछतं परम्‌ | 
पत्रं सितेतराझ्का्ई विइलेषतिमिरापहम्‌॥ R I 


चिन्तामार्गपरिश्रान्तचेतसः ्रमनाशनम्‌। 

` D D . A ec 

प्रेषणीयं gd पत्रं स्तीयद्त्ताक्षराङ्कितम्‌॥ ३॥ 
मेलने' Ned यस्य दर्शने यस्य दर्शनम्‌ | 


. N by 5 
कथं न प्रेष्यते पत्र तथाऽऽजीचस्य जीवनम्‌ ॥ ४॥ 


अपि दूरतरस्थाना'माइलेषसुखदायकम्‌ | 
`A 2 
पत्रमेकचरंश लोके fag तत्प्रेष्यते न हि ॥ ५॥ 


oN FN = 


A, वचनास्तिक्यमानसम्‌ ; 42 मानस ; 81.4 मानसः 


B पत्र for वृत्त 3. B, तव पूर्वेण 


A, मिलने 
A तद्यदू 


5. A; B, मिलने 
7. A, अपि दूर॒स्थसुहृदा 


A, पत्रमेव वरं 
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मचित्तचातक स्यार्तिहरणोद्यतजीवनम्‌ । 
भवत्पत्रघनं नित्यमिहलोकः fter" ॥ ६॥ 
विरहोद्धिमग्नस्य मम स्नेहा्रचेतसः | 
ससुद्धतु भवत्पत्रसमाचारो न संशयः ॥ ७ d 


शविरहव्यथापयोघौ नियतं प्रणयिजनो निमज्जेत | 
यदि न भवेद्वलस्बो मित्रात्‌ पत्रागमः पोतः॥ c | 


॥ इति झूदविषयः ॥ 


॥ इति चातुवेण्ये* प्रशस्तयः ॥ 


1. A; वानक for चातक - 2, A, corrupt : लोव अमोक्षति ; 4; -क्षति 
3. A om. this verse. ,. 4. A, Bagia — l l 


Hn 
JÀ 


मण्डनसमीडित'-चरणसरोजयुग्मेषु, 
दिव्यादिसमस्तसिद्धोचेषु, प्रकटी 


शा. अथ गुरुविषयः 
i गद्यप्रास्तिः 


अ्रीमदरशिमादिसिद्धि-दानोत्साहपूरणान्तःकरण-सुनिगणसभा- 
निगमागमोदित-घट्प्रयोगसिद्धिवशी ऋत- 


कतेष्टरैवत'प्रसाद-विजितदशशदिग्विलासि-परमा = 


स्वस्ति 


खण्डलादिदेवेषु || १॥ 


मं, १पद्यप्रशस्ती 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्निगमपथससुद्दीतदिव्यागमान्तः- 
सारोद्वाररसप्रयोगकरणक्षानान्तसत्कीतिषु । 


जझापाजु्रहणक्षमेषु नितरां ga पराधोर्ध्वगा 
१भूयाजुगुरुपादपद्मयुगळेष्वारात्मणामाः शुभाः ॥१॥ 
स्वस्ति श्रीमत्कृपासिन्धुप्वक्षिः्वान्तरविष्वळम्‌ ` | 
il स्युर्गुरुपाद्युगेष्वि A 
भूरिशो मत्प्रणामाः स्युर्गुरुपादयुगेष्चितः ॥ २॥ 


iii, कुशललेखनप्रकार: 


श्रीमदीयं सदा भव्यं समीद्देऽजीवजीवनम्‌। 
भवञ्चरणपाथोजरेणोस्त्वत्रास्ति तद्‌ घुवम्‌ ॥ १॥ 


jv. पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकार$ 


कृपास्नेहद्याभाव !” परिभावितमदूसुतम्‌ | 
पत्र सम्रीहते चेतः प्रेष्यतां” सौख्यहेतचे ॥ tdi 


॥ इति शुरुविषयः ॥ 


1. 
4. 


10. 


8, समीहित 2. Biss corrupt, सिद्ध 3, A,B सिद्धोघेषु 

Ara देव; 8, देवत 5. A, om. दश; A, विदिक्‌ for दिकू following: 

B, om. the poetic sections. 7, A, reads the first half differently : 
स्वस्ति श्रीनिगमागमोदितमनूद्धारालसत्कीतिषु 
प्राणायामवशीक्षृतानिलगणेष्वाविभवत्सिद्धिषु । 

Aza सम्भूयुः for भूयासुः । 9. Ans सिन्धुष्वाति ; B..3 सिन्ध्वक्षि 

B छिदेष्वलम ` 11, 0६ पात्र णि भाव 12. A, sat 


VIL iaa सन्न्यासिविषंयः 
i गदप्रशरितः ` 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलविद्याशविनोद-वेशद्यविशदीकृत-निगमरहस्य-दृद्ददु- 
पनिषदभ्यास-परिभावितान्त:करण-तुच्छी कृतः-विहिताखिलेन्द्रियार्थंषु, प्रोद्ृएड- 
ध्योगोत्तम*ध्यान-दुलेभस्वरूप-शुद्धसत्त्वेकराशि - परत्रह्मानन्दमय - 'विलोकितञङ्गमा - 
जङ्गमभ्प्रपञ्चेषु,  शमदमादिपरिमर्दित-षडूमिंतरज्ञासक्त*-मनोवृत्तित्यक्त-"्माया- 
विलासदेहात्माभिमान-शान्तस्वान्ताव्यय-चिदाभासभासित-निजबोघेषु ॥१॥ 


11. पयप्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमतूसमस्तोदूभरगुणगरिमाकीर्णचेदाम्तविद्यो- 
ब्लासप्रद्योतितान्तःकरणगतजगत्कारणानन्दकेषु । 


लोकप्रख्यातकर्मोत्खननगुरुयशाःपूर्णचित्ताऽभिळाष- 


ce 


स्वानन्दाभ्यासि'वर्गेष्वगणितनतयः सन्तु तुयां्थदेषु'“ ॥१॥ 


1. B, drops this section. A; om. विद्या 
B, तुच्छा 
B, adds here प्र 


3 Aj, om, कृत ; B, crosses it out. 
5 

7. A, om. वि 

9 


8, योगोत्तमोत्तम 
A, जङ्गमागम ; 4, जगत्‌ 


99 »n» 


41.5 Bs तरज्ञासंसक्त 
10. B, unindicated gap from माया to बोघेषु, next line. 
11. A, भव for भर 12. ^. चिन्ता ; B, चिन्ता corrected to चित्ता 
13. Aj, लाषेष्वानन्दाभ्यासि (4; Fa). - 14. A, corrupt: पयोथदेषु 


प्रशस्ति, 6 


प्रशस्तिकाशिकां 


स्वस्ति श्रीवेदःविद्यार्थवित्तमेषु' सहस्र | 
नतीनां ततयः सन्तु त्यक्तलोकैषिणेष्वितः NRN 
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ji. कुराललखनप्रकारः 


भवव्वरणपाथोजप्रसादादिह a wu! 

= hay . ` A o 5 
तत्रत्यभेघमानं तत्‌ समीददेऽहरनिशं परम्‌ ॥ १॥ 
पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 


iv. 


संसारतापशीतांशुलमं विश्ानकाशनम्‌ | 


पत्रं न लिख्यते श्रीमन्‌! कथं पूर्णदयानिधे ! ॥ १॥ 


॥ इति सन्न्यासिविषयः ॥ 


A, om. the next two verses. 
2. As commences again, after the long gap, with विद्या 
, A, चिन्तकेषु 4, Ags सत्वरं 

5, As MRTA 


VII अथ वैष्णवविषयः 


i गद्यप्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्री मत्सकलदनुजेन्द्र-रावणदर्प विद्रावश-परमपावन-जनपावन'-रघुवर- 
चरणु-नखचन्द्रप्रकाशितान्त:करण-शान्तःस्वभाव - समानीकृत*- ध्रुवादिसमस्तभकतेषु, 
सर्वात्तमछोकगुणानुवादश्रवणगान*-रसानुसन्धान-महोत्सवानन्दामोदित-मनोवृत्ति- 
गमिताहोरात्रसमयेषु,  सदागमोक्त-यथोपदिष्ट-सच्छिष्यो ध्पहारीकृत-धननिचय-१ 
विहित-हरिजन्मादि-विधिपरितोषित-परोपकारनिरत-विद्वद्वेषणवबृन्द्‌ - प्रतिष्ठागरिष्ठ - 
बरिष्ठेषु०।। १॥ 


ii प्पद्यप्ररारती 
[ej `A 
स्वस्ति श्रीरघुवीरचारुचरणध्यानेकबद्धस्पृह- 
स्फूजदूभव्यसभा'*विनोदरसिकेष्वानन्दयुक्तष्वितः | 


aag" प्रतिवासरं नतिगणाः स्नेहाद्रेभावोडुराः 
कामं कामददेवशासखिषु” चतुर्व॑र्णाथमेन्द्रेष्चलम 5H १॥ 


1. A om. पावन 2. A; om, वर 3, B स्वान्त for शान्त 
4. A वशीकृत 5. A,om, गान; B गायन 
1.3 स्नेहो for महो 7. B, वृत्त; B कृत for वृत्ति; A, corrupt : मोदितनोइंस 
A, wx; 3; तच्छिष्यो 9. B, विनय for निचय 
10, A वरिष्ठगरिष्ठेषु 11. Bs om. the verse sections. , 
12. Bs unindicated gap from चारु to प्रतिवा, next line. 
13, Aj सदा for सभा 14. A, चेचन्तु 
15. A, शालिषु : 


16. Aj corrupt: SANASH ; 4; श्रमस्थेष्वलम्‌ ; 4३ श्रमेव्येचलम्‌ ; B, AARAM; 
B, श्रेमरवेष्वलमू 
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5. 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका 


स्वस्ति श्रीरक्मिणिकान्तचरणाबद्धवृत्तियु'। 
चचष्णवास्पदपूज्येषु स्फुरन्तु नतयः झुभाः॥२॥ 


ji, कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


शश्रीरामचरणास्मोजप्रसादादत्र दाम्‌ BATA । 
ane t N 
ada महाभक्त! भवदीयमुपास्मह ॥ १॥ 


iv, पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 
मध्वर्थदरसास्वाद्‌*धर्मभक्ति प्रकाशनम्‌ I 


D MAA o 2 A _e ~_N 
qs a लिखितं पुण्यं fag चित्रं न rum ॥ १॥ 


॥ इति वैष्णवविषयः ॥ 


B, eg 
aie a 3. A ÑT; B, प्रसादादचणं अशम्‌ 
Ay मध्वर्थ देवे सास्वाडु (£) ; A, मध्वरथमुप्रसासवाद ; A, मध्यर्थे दम्रसास्वादु 
A भक्तिधर्म for धर्भभक्ति 


IX. अथ कविविषयः 


i गद्यप्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमद्विविधकविताविचार-विनोदवशीकृत-नवरसरसिकजनान्त:- 
करणेषु, सकलभूपालसमाजविराजमान-सन्म रडली मरडन'-बाग्विलासलब्ध-यशःपुर- 
पवित्रितर्थत्रलोकीतलेषु, निजकरकमलवितरितानेक-धनचयविमर्दित-सद्‌भूमिदेव- 
प्रचण्डदरिद्रेषु ॥ १॥ 


ii. १पदप्रशस्ती 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्समन्तान्निखिलगुणगणस्फीतविद्याविनोद- 
परोद्भूतानन्द्‌कन्देष्वनुपमकविताङम्वरो मिप्रियेषु । 
विस्फुजद्ञानशीलस्फुटतर'छुयशःपूरशुआ ब्धिराजे- 
ध्वानम्रेणेव मूध्ना भवतु नतिततिर्मे$चुरागाद्रंभावाः ॥ १॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीवाग्विकासार्थवशीकृतजगत्तरिषु | 
Agag नतीनां मे ततयः कविषु’ क्षमा: ॥ २॥ 


iii, कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


शमस्त्यत्र भावत्कमीहामहे 'तत्तरां येन चित्ते’ सुदं जायते नः? । 
भवद्भिलिंखित्वा वरं" पत्रमेकं gd प्रेषणीयं सुखग्राप्तिहेतुः ॥ १॥ 


1. B, मण्डल 2. A, B, om. त्रित 
3. B, drops the poetic sections, 

4. Bas 0m. सु 5. B; रागानुभावा 
6. A, ततिः सुकविंषु 7. Bes om. तत्‌ 

8. A, om, चित्ते 9. B जायमानः 


10, A, परं 11. 4३ देतुम्‌ ; Bg 
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iv. 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका 


पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 


gud! प्रशस्तं शुभं पण्डितेड्यं? 
परस्नेहचैशय gale’ । 

भवद्धिः कदाचित्‌ कर्थ लिख्यते नो 
कविप्रोल्छसन्मौलिचूडामाणे तत्‌ ॥ १॥ 


aw ee 
1, Ais पवित्र 3 As Bus पत्र 
3, Ais वैराग्य 


इति कविविषयः ॥ 


2. A, corrupt : शुभं खण्डिताभ ; By 3% 
4, A; हन्तुं 


X. अथ गणकविषयः 
1. गदयप्रशर्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सकलमबुजाविदितगति-नवम्रहप्रचारः-प्रमाणीकृतसमय-* 
सद्ज्ञान'साथिताखिलपदार्थ-सन्तोषितविचुयसमाज“विराजमान - सम्मानभेदुरान्तः- 
करणेषु, अतीतानागतः-समाचारविचार-सिद्धान्त-प्रकथनोपाजितःपरतिष्ठावरी Sa 
स्वर्गेवासिशिरोभिरीडितपदददन्ड-गर्गा दिमुनिवरेषु, "सद्योगाभ्याससमासादित-मनो- 
बृत्तिपरिध्यानेष्टःदेवताप्रभावलब्ध' - वचनसिद्धिप्रदृहित-सकलजी वोपगी तः"-स्फी त-? 
सत्कोतिंचन्द्रसुधाधवलिताखण्डदिङमण्डलेषु il १॥ 


ii, अपयप्रशस्ती 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्नितान्तं सुरनरदनुजप्राप्त चञ्चत्प्रभाव- 

परोद्दामोद्दाम [कालाद्‌ ]४ गगनचरगतिज्ञातसर्वार्थकेषु । 
नक्षत्रैयांगयुक्तैस्तदनु“ विशदै राशिभिः सिद्धकार्ये- 

ष्वानन्दात्‌ सन्तु नित्यं सुजनसुखक्गपाः” सन्नतीनां विलासाः॥१॥ 


1. A, विचार £07 प्रचार 
2. ^ समाज; A, om. संदू following ; B, सम for सदू 
3. A, गुण for ज्ञान 4. Bas, सन्मान for समाज 
5. A, अज्ञातानागत 6. A, सयोग; A, ००. स॒ 
7. Azs 33.5 साधित; Big समाधित ; By समाधि 
8. A, "IRE 9. 4 बल for लब्ध 
10. A, जीवगीत 11. 41 ०. स्फीत ; B, स्फूजत्‌ 


12. Cs om. the poetic sections, 


13. All Mss, read बलाद्‌ , which is non-metric ; emendation to कालादू 
has been made to suit the sense and the metre, 


14. A, तशुलव, hypermetric, for तदनु ; As तनुच; B, तनुज 
15. Aja मयाः; A, चयाः 
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प्रशस्तिकाशिका 


स्वस्ति श्रीगर्मवगोत्थः शास्त्रविज्ञानशालिषु । 
गोचराचरणप्राप्तसिद्धिषु प्रोन्नता नतिः॥२॥ 


ii, कुशललेखनभ्रकारः 
श्रीमदीय सदा चेतः HAS हि समीहते। 
भवदीयेव कृपया चरीवर्त्यत्र तत्‌ परम्‌ t 
iv,  पत्रलेखनोपालम्भभ्रकारः 


गप्रकृष्ट चञ्चद्गजसिहरूपम्‌ | 


पत्रं परानन्दकरंः कियो 
सौख्यार्थमिह प्रयोजितम्‌ ॥१॥ 


स्वहस्ततर्णाङ्कुशमव्यमदूस्ुतं कथं न 


॥ इति गणकविषयः ॥ 


1. Bug वक्रोत्थ 2. A; चेतत्‌. 
3, A, परस्परानन्द्करं 


XL अथ पितृविषयः 
i qua: 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्परमानन्द'मेदुरी भूतान्तःकरण-धीरत्वश्नेरित-पराक्रमो- 
पाजितातिद्रव्य*सन्तोषितास्मन्मनोरथाहा दिता(मसुखालुभव-तूरी-पूर्ण मूताखिलाथी 
मिलाषेषु, मधुरसम्भाषित-स्नेहृपालित-ला लित-रिशुबद्नसुधांशु-निःसृतामृतोपमेय- 
वचन“-विलासविनोदोप'नीतहदरात्रसमयेषु, भ्सकलदिक्चऋशोभायमानावनितल- 
लसत्पयोधिपरापार - सत्क्रीतिलब्ध - गरिप्परतिष्ठ - कनिष्ठीकृतानेकविदज्जन - भूपाल- 
कारितात्मजसमाराधनेषु ॥ १॥ 


ii, पदयप्ररास्ती 


स्वस्ति श्रीविविधो्यमार्जितघनप्रोधदूबिलासावलि- ` 
स्फूजत्सौ ख्यसमस्त"तोषितरिशुस्तोमेषु लोमोपमाः । 

सस्नेह नितरां सुहृदूभट“सर:प्रोल्लासितात्यदूभुतं 
श्रीमत्पडूजशालिषु प्रतिदिन दृण्डप्रणामाइच मे॥ १॥ 


स्वस्ति श्रीजन्मकर्मार्थप्रदेषु५ जनकेष्वितः। 
स्नेहाद्रंमावसहिताः स्फुरन्तु नतयः पराः ॥ २॥ 


Bpa परानन्द 
2. Bia धीरत्वे 3. A, पार्जितद्रव्य ; B, पार्जितादव्य 
4. Ag Brass मनोरथाह्वादाह्णादित 5. B, लाथ्ये 
6. A; corrupt: निःसतोपवचन 7. « दांप 
8. B om. the rest of the काळा. 9. A, adds क्रम 
10, 5, drops the poetic sections, 11. A समूह for समस्त 
12. As. B gigs, hypermetric, 13. 5.८ प्रज्ञेषु ; Bes यज्ञेषु 


प्रशस्तिः 7 
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प्रशस्तिकाशिकां 


iii, कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


भवदाशीवचो भावात्‌ FAS मेडनुवर्तत | 
श्रीमदीयं सदेवेदे GUS माग्यवर्द्धनम्‌ ॥ १॥ 


iv, विज्ञप्त्या पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 


e ` 3 _ १ _ LAS 
पितुः पुतरेष्वभक्तेछु सेवादीनेष्वपि शुबम्‌ | 
स्नेहो विवर्धतः नित्यं स्वभावो* जन्मदस्य Suet 


qd सन्तोषदं पुण्यं स्नेहपङ्कजमास्करम्‌ | 
कथं न प्रेष्यते तात! विइळेषध्वान्तनाशनम्‌॥ २॥ 


॥ इति पितृविषयः ॥ 


NY’ > 


A Uu 


Bys वर्थिनीम्‌ 
A, विज्ञप्तिपूवक 
A हि aaa 

A स्वभावात्‌ 


XIL अथ माठ्विषयः 
1. गद्यप्रदास्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमत्सुकृतम्चयकनिष्ठीकृतारुन्धतीषु, तपःप्रभावसमानी क्गत-गिरि- 
RSS, स्त्ामिमनोरथेङ्गित-ज्ञानप्रकाश-दासी विहितानुसूयासु, जन्मः 
जन्माजितातिशय-दुरितभस्मीकरण-पराक्रमस्वाहासु, म्पुत्रोत्सवानन्द्‌-पीनान्तः- 
करण'यशोदासु, 'सकलपुण्य-मनोरथपरिपूरणप्रताप-कल्पलतिकासु, स्मरण 
पवित्रित-मोहान्ध'्तमःखचित-मानसरङ्गासु, शिशुनिचयामिलाषित-श॒भनमे दासु, 
सावयव-द्यामूर्तिमाठृषु, "क्री तातिलघुनर-दासाचुश्दासाज्ञाविलास“क्रिया०निवास!स्य 
ममातिभक्तिशभर-प्रोद्घुरा नतिततिःविलासाः।। १॥ 


ii 'पद्यप्रशस्ती 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदनेकमङ्गलमयप्रोइण्डभाग्याक्षर- 

स्फूं दू द्रव्य सुता दिसौख्यविल ख च्चिन्ताभिळाषास्वळम्‌ | 
भक्त्या भूतळ लंस्पूृशः स्फुटतराः चञ्चत्प्रणामाः शुभा 

नित्यं सन्तु दयाद्रभावकुशळास्वस्बासु कीतिंप्रदाः ॥ १॥ 


1. By, श्री श्रीमतीषूक्तघुक़्त (B, -gz7T8) 
2. As Hapl. om. of जन्म; C, om. जन्म to यशोदासु, next line. 
3. ४13. सुपुत्रो 4. By ag पुत्रवागानन्ददा नान्तःकरण 
5. A, om. सकळ to नमेदासु, two lines below. 6. B, महोघ ; B, महोन्ध 
7. As कृत 8. Aj, दासानु, duplicated ; B, om. the word. 
9. ^ corrupt: दाससंज्ञाविलास 10. A कृपा for क्रिया 
11. A, विलास 12, A, corrupt : सस्य मनोरथातिभक्ति 
13. A, नतितत्त ; As Taù नदतितति, corrupt. 
14. B, drops the poetic sections. 15. Aya भाव्य ; & भव्य 
16. B, om. the latter half of the verse. 
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1, Bg.3 corrupt, ज्ञेयावत्‌ for सा ज्ञेया 2, Aj, B, 9H 


प्रशस्तिकाशिका 


स्वस्ति श्रीमदयाभावभावितासु Bat पराः | 
नतीनां aaa: सन्तु पुण्यास्वम्बाखु भक्तितः॥ २॥ 


iii. कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


मातुराशीर्व॑चः प्रोद्यत्प्रतापाउछन्दि चाइनिशम्‌ | 
वर्ततेऽत्र, भवत्याइच प्रतिक्षणसुपास्महे ॥ १॥ 


` e ra P 
मालुः पुरेषु या प्रीतिः सा ज्ञेया' पारमार्थिकी | 
जायते नात्र सन्देहो जानेऽन्तःकरणेष्यहम्‌ः॥ R I 


iv. पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रकारः 
मयि सेवाविहीनेऽपि दीने लीने पदाम्बुजे i 


भक्त्या मातः ! कथं पत्रं प्रेष्यते न महामते ॥ १॥ 


॥ इति सातृविषयः ॥ 


theo Mig 
Why dvr 


XII. अथ स्त्रीविषंयः 


1. गद्यप्ररास्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्री मत्सरसवाग्विलास-विमलचातुय-परिचारिकीकृत-भव्य- 
भारती पु,' मन्दह्मास्यासृतधारासन्तोषित-नितान्तभ्कान्तान्त:करणासु,3 PEAT- 
वलोकनपराभूत-कमलखञ्जनमीनैणमदनबाशासु,* स्वीयसोन्दर्येतिरस्कृत-विद्युच्छची- 
रतिरम्भाद्यने काप्सरःसमूहासु, सुरनरदनुज-मनोहारिणीरमासु, दर्शन-स्प्शन- 
चेतनीक्कतानङ्गासु, सङ्गीतविद्यारहस्यो क्त-विविधगतिविचार-चारुगमनासु, 
ुङ्रसुधाधर-सहृस्ताभिलाषित-वदनस्वरूपासु,  विद्ठुमबन्धूक'कनक'पल्लवद्युति- 
जय-शोभायमानाधरासु, व्यानागम१विनाशित-विश्लेषदुःखसमूहासु, 'मत्समाचार- 
प्रचुरतरपत्रावलोकन"निबद्ध-नयननिमेषासु, सितेतरातिदी र्धोरगोपमेयारक्त- 
शुणाभिगुस्फित - वेणिप्रतिबिम्बश्रमावभासित - रोमावली विराजित - चलद्लासि - 
Usu, रसिकजनावसेव्यJ-कोककारिकासु, गमीरार्थातुभवप्रद-वलः 
बद्न“गन्धरीषु, प्राणाद्प्यधिक-प्राणप्रियासु, नितान्तालिङ्गनपूवेकस्नेह्‌- 
STET १॥ | 


1. B unindicated om. of रतीषु to कटाक्षा, next line. 
2. A, निमित्त 91 नितान 
3. A, wrongly णेषु for mg, here, as also below, in similar places, 
4. Ag मीनेण ; 8 मीनेणमदनबाणासु 5. A. Bs, च्छवि for च्छची 
6. 3; चञ्चूक for बन्धूक 7. 4 नत्र for कनक 
8. 4 गमन 9. A. B, सतू for मत्‌ 
10. 4; प्रचुरभर 11, B, पत्रालोकन 


12. All Mss. read only चलद्लाभिराम 

13. A, मन्मनोविसेव्य ; As रसिकजनविशेष 

14. Mss. corrupt : A, वळवद्‌ $ A; 81.4 बळ ; As वलद्‌ 
15. A, गन्धारीषु ; 3.५ गंभीरुषु, corrupt. 

16. B, समूहास ; B, marginal note : प्रेणामा इत्य थे: 
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1, 
2. 
4, 
6. 


प्रशास्तिकाशिका 
ji 'पद्यप्ररास्ती 


स्वस्ति श्रीशरद्न्दुमण्डललसल्ल॒क्ष्मीजितास्यास्व॒र्ल 
चञ्चत्ख्जननीलनीरजचलन्नेत्राखु दीर्घादराः | 


सर्वस्त्रीमुकुरोत्तमाङ्गविलसद्वत्नावळीर्जित- 
` श्रीपीठासु रहस्यमानसमये स्नेहात्‌ प्रणामाः शुभाः d R N 


स्वस्ति ्रीमत्खुदेहार्चिप्रकाशितजगत्त्रिछु | 
राकाचन्द्रनिभास्याख स्नेहाशछेपशुभाशिषः ॥ २॥ 


iii, कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


त्वन्सूर्तिध्यानयोगेन सुधाकर*विलासिना' 1 
इहास्ति कुशलं कान्ते तव चाञ्च्छाम्यलुश्गणस्‌॥ १ I 


iv, पत्रलेखनोपालम्भप्रक्रारः 


स्वहस्तयुक्तवर्णाई' स्नेहार्थंखुखदं प्रियम्‌" । 
दृदयाह्वादनकरं पत्रं न प्रष्यते कथम्‌ ॥ १॥ 


vi. स्वीयसनेहृद्योतनप्रकारः 


Seque ga THE मन्मनश्चैन्द्रजालिकम्‌' d 
(oe €>0__* ` ` 
तिष्ठत्यहनिंशं कान्ते ! नितान्तसुदमेधयन्‌॥ १॥ 


अयि पङ्कजपत्राक्षि | त्वन्नेत्रकमळे JIR | 
मम जीवोऽयझुन्मत्तद्व्रिफ इच जीवति ॥ २॥ 


Bs drops the poetic sections. 


A रस for कर 3. Aj. B, विशालिना 
As B eurer 5. A, सुखदप्रियम्‌ 
B, om. the verse, 7. 45७ By मन्मनः्स्वेन्द्रजालिकम्‌ (8;-स्वेख्- 


x 


स्त्रीविषये स्वीयस्नेहद्योतनप्रकारः 
= qq A EN. a Ml 
त्वद्श्रूधनुषि तन्वङ्गि! कटाक्षशरसन्धित | 
मत्प्राणोऽयं विचिक्रीड धनुर्धर इवादूभूत/ ॥ ३॥ 


त्वन्नासिकावकाशेषु स्वच्छगन्धवहदेष्वलम्‌ । . 
लीन एव स्थिरीभूतो स्वात्मा सिद्ध इवापरः ॥ ४ ॥ 


मधूकाभकपोले ते मनोभवरसालये“। 
सुखमेति at नित्यं ममायं हि tar: ॥ ५॥ 


बिस्वप्रवालबन्धूकपद्म रागारुण5 घरे* | 
मनो5लुरागसुत्पाद्य वरीवर्ति दिने दिने ॥ ६॥ 


चिवुके तत्र शउङ्गाररससुद्राङ्किते ह्यलम्‌! | 
मदीयह्ृदयस्थोऽयं मदनः श्रेष्ठतां गतः॥ ७॥ 


तव कग्बूलमग्रीवा विद्वञ्जनमनोहरा। 
मम हृत्ससुद्रमध्यस्था चतेतेऽहरनिशं सखे | ॥ ८॥ 


तवोरसि परे ease’ कुचावेव स्वयम्भुवौ | 
मघूजाध्यानविहिनोऽहं तत्राशंसन्‌ः usq: ॥ ९॥ 


तव नाभिहदे मग्नं मनस्तद्‌ग्रहणे स्मरः | 
रोमराजीशुणं क्षिप्य’ गुणाङ्गान्तर“मास्थितः ॥ १०॥ 


Ag स्वयंभुवा 
A, reads the line differently : स्थापितौ, तत्र पूजार्थं स्थापितोऽहं कृशोदरि । 
As B,.5 तत्रासंसन ; By तत्नासंसत्‌ 

Grammar requires here frt 


14. 4 स्तनाङ्गान्तर्‌ 


Bag सन्धिनि 2. Ag इवाद्भुतम्‌ 3. Ajs द्यात्मा 

B मनोमयरसालये 5. 41-33 परे for परं, 
As By_g रागारुणांघरे 7. & ते "Su; ^ ते स्वच्छम्‌ ; Bia WISH. 
Ags B3६ श्रे्ठितां ; Aag B श्रेष्ठितां 9. A. B,.4 परस्वच्छे 
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प्रेशस्तिकाशिकों 


देशे सुनिजनमनसाप्यडइयरूपे | 


graft! तव कटि 
पद्दयत्यहर्निदां मनोज्ञे ॥ ११॥ 


मदूइष्टित्रेह'रग्ना' 


त्वदीयपुण्याब्ज'खुरूपकोशे' वृत्तिमेदीया स्थिरतामचाप। 
प्रोत्फुल्लपड्केरुूदमध्यदेशे रमेव maagi विहाय ॥ १२॥ 


तवाङ्घ्रियुग्मे कमलो पमेये नितस्वभाराळसगन्तुकामे' | 


मनःस्मरः सूत्रचराभिमानी' जगत्त्रडष्टया गणयत्यनाथम्‌ः ॥१३॥ 


॥ इति स्त्रीविषयः ॥ 


MR 


A, तत्र for ब्रह्म 

B,.3 ममा for लग्ना 

A; पाण्यङ्कुशः ; Ass पाण्यब्जसु 

A, कोरौ 

A, गंबुकाये (2) 

Mss, corrupt : 01... स्मेरे 

A, सून्नातिधराभिमानं (१) 

Mss. corrupt : यत्र दृष्टया etc. ; A, जगदृष्टथा etc. ; नाकम्‌ ; Bia मानी= 
4-जगन्नयत्पताकम्‌ (B, gap unindicated) ; Ba जगत्रपत्यतामू t 


हे...) yi 


XIV. अथ भ्रातविषयः 
i यदप्रशर्तिः।; 
स्वस्ति श्रीम दनेकपुण्यगणलभ्यमान'-सकलजीवसंस्तुत-ज्ञानाभिमानश्स्थान - 
मनुष्यदेहोपभोग्य - सुखसमृइभसरोजावली श्रकाशनाखण्डगगनमणडनः - दिनकरंपु , 
।दरस्नेह विजित-युधिष्ठरार्जुन-वलोपवासव-रामलक्ष्मणाश्‍्विनीकुमार - कृतानन्द - 
गाष्ठापारराञ्जतसमा " समाज श्लाघ्य - सत्कीर्तिसम्भूत - सुधाकरकिरणधवली - 
विहित०-त्रिलोकी मण्डलेषु, निरतिशयजगद्दुरूह'-दुःखव्यूहश्परिशीलितः*-विविध- 


चिन्तालता वेष्टिताधमे गहनोत्पाटनसमर्थे-वाहुयुगलेषु, परमस्नेहपात्र-शुद्धान्तः- 
PUTT", सदाज्ञाकार्यामुकस्याशिषां[नतीनाम्‌ अप्यगणितराशयः || १॥ 
1. ४पद्यप्नशस्ती 
स्वस्ति श्रीसहजानुरागविलूसत्‌!'स्फ़ूर्जयशश्रन्द्रमा- 
हस्तोन्खृष्टमहासितद्टुतिवर''त्रैलोक्यभूमिष्वलम्‌ । 
धर्मोपायसमाजिताब्ययधनव्यामो हमुक्ते च्चित- 


aag प्रतिवासरं मम नतीनां सादराः पङ्क्तयः ॥ १॥ 


1. B,..; लभ्यप्राण, corrupt. 
2. A, जाताभिमान ; B, माना, corrupt. 
3. A. B; सुसमूह 
4. Mss. corrupt : B, , सराजीच ( B, om. व) 
5. B, मण्डल 6. As दिकूकरेषु 
7. Ag, Byg.g सभा for समा 8. B, सभाज 
9. A, किरणावली 10. A, विजित 
11. A, जगदूगुरूह ; A, om. the word; A, जगदुरुह 
12, Aj.3 om, व्यूह 13. Bizs शीलन ; B, शील 
14. B, करणेषु 15. B; drops the poetic section, 


16. A, विचल ; A विमला; 43 विमल 
17. A, घर for व 


प्रशास्ति, 8 


आतृविषये पद्मप्रशस्तिः 


स्वस्ति श्रीमन्महत्त्रीतिपरिपालितकीर्तिंषु i 
खुहृदूआठषु मे नित्यमाशियां राशयः TH N २ ॥ 


ii. कुशललेखनप्रकारः 


adass कुशळं रमापतेनीरजाक्ष'चरणप्रसादतः 
~ C 


वारूूछति प्रतिदिनं मनस्तव स्वान्तसौख्य | विधिवद्‌ {२ विधायकम्‌ ॥ 
iv.  पत्रलेखनोपालम्भभ्रकारः 


स्वरकीयवृत्ताङ्कितःपत्रमदूसुतं सहोदरप्रीतिसुखप्रकाशनम्‌। 
मनोज्ुरागारुणसुन्दरं परं न चात्र सम्प्रेपितमित्यलोकिकम्‌ ॥ 


y इति आठृनिषयः ॥ 


XV. अन्थोपसंहारः 


lea प्रशस्तिकाशिका संमस्तदुःखना शिका । 
| रसखज्ञतुष्टये छता त्रिपाठिबालकृष्णकेः ॥ १॥ 
शआसीदेको द्विजेन्द्रः सकलगुणनिधिः पारदेशे सरय्वा- 
, अञ्चत्पृथ्वीपमौलिपकटितचरणश्चा रु-गोरक्षकमा? । 
; सिद्धः सर्वक्षवुद्धिजंगति लघु जगन्नाथविख्यातपत्रः(१) 


शाण्डिल्यः कश्चनाख्यप्रथितपरलसद्धाम*्भूमौ गरीयान्‌ ॥२॥ 


aà बलभद्र एव विदितः पाण्डित्यभाग्योदयाद्‌ 
धर्मिष्ठः परदारकञ्चनपर'द्रोहातिरिक्तः स्वयम्‌ | 


श्री चिश्वेश्वरजाह्ृवीपद्‌युगध्यानकवद्धस्पुहः 
काइयामात्मकुलोद्भवैः सह सुखं वाखं चकार BAT ॥३॥ 


तत्पुत्रः काशिनाथः कमळदळ विशालेक्षणः शुद्धधर्मा 
श्रीमद्रामैकभक्तिप्रकटितमहिमा सर्वविद्यार्थवेत्ता | 
सन्मार्गोपायलबव्धद्वविणवितरणप्राप्यकीतिः समन्तात्‌ 
काशीनांथप्रभावः ATENTE कामनाकल्पबृक्षः ॥ ४ ॥ 
agan रचिता AN सुप्रशस्तिप्रकाशिका | 


€x NON 


त्रिपाठिबालकृप्णेन परोपळृतिहेतवे ॥ ५॥ 


1. B, drops the verses 

2. Only As., contain the biographical verses, 2 ff 
3. Ag शमी for कर्मा 

4. Ags Last two letters not clear ; reads TA: or पन्तः 
5. ^, भूति for घाम 

6. ^A, drops पर' 


transcription of the manuscript as A.D. 1866 : 
H-I- e AE E: A Ce E z "sR 


60 अन्थोपसंहारः 


यथा हि नलिनीनाथो दीपनेकन तोषितः । 
अपराधो महानेषः क्षन्तुमर्हन्ति पण्डिताः ॥ ६॥ 


यत्र क्वापि भवेदत्र दूषणं बुद्धिवि्रमात्‌ | 
तन्निकास्य प्रकुर्वन्तु पण्डिताः साधु भूषणम्‌ .॥ ७॥ á ^ 
॥ इति श्री-त्रिपाठिबालकृष्ण-विरचितां ` 
प्रशस्तिकाशिका? 


समाप्ताः ॥ 


1. Bas कृता for विरचिता ; B, om, श्री to विरचिता 
2. 8; प्रशस्तिका ; 4, प्रशस्तिप्रकाशिका 
3. 4, adds : spi भवतु । लेखकषाठकयोरुभयोमध्ये . कल्याणमस्तु । श्री विक्रमपुरमध्ये 


aw 


लिपीकृतम्‌ । हरिः ओ. तत्सत्‌ d 
A, समाप्तम्‌ । सम्पूणमस्तु । श्रीकृष्ण: । 
B, gives also the date of transcription (A. D. 1743) and the 
name of the scribe, Laksminatha. The colophon reads : 
इति श्री सरससदस्योपना मक-कृष्णभट्टात्मज-लक्ष्मीनाथकृतत (लिखित १) प्रशस्तिकाशिका 
समाप्ता । संवत्‌ १७९९ शके १६६४ अक्विरससंवत्सरे आषाढकृूष्ण १२ शुक्रे लिखितमिदं 
पुस्तकं लक्ष्मीनाथेन स्वार्थं परार्थं च । श्री-निरञ्ननानन्द्नाथ श्री गुरुचरणार्‌विन्दाभ्यां नमः । 
श्रीरस्तु ॥ 
Then, in different ink and in different hand, written are two catu-Slokas : 
तिलपुष्पात्‌ समायाति वायुश्चन्द्नसन्निभः | 
इन्दीवरयुगाचित्रं निस्सरन्ति शिलीमुखाः ॥ 
अत्र तिलपुष्पं नासिका | इन्दीतररयुगं नेत्रयुगम्‌ । शिलीमुखाः कटाक्षाः । तत्तत्साम्या दित्यर्थः । 
लतामूले लीने हंरिणपरिहीनो हिमकरः 
स्फुरन्सु्ताकारा निपतति च धारा meu 
धुनीते बन्धूकं तिलकुसुमजन्मापि पवनो 
गृहद्वारे पुण्यं परिणमति कस्यापि कृतिनः ॥ 
B, has a post-colophonic statement indicating the number of #-s 
to be prefixed to epistles to different persons, and the date of 
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VisHvA BANDHU 


5. UCCARAT>UCCARAT 


The- extant Vedic text-tradition records the following variants of 
one of its constituent verses : 


gu वक्षर देवददितं, Yar उच-चरत्‌। 
परग्रेम शरदः शते, जीवेम शरदः शतम्‌॥ RV शा, 66, 16. 
तच्‌ चक्षुर्‌ देवहित, पुरस्ताच्‌ छुक्रम्‌ उच्‌-चरत्‌ । 
पइ्येम x X, जीवेम XX ॥ (57) GG III, 8, 5. 
तच्‌ > >, XX suuni 
qaia x X, जीवेम X x, श्र (१ऋ)णुया(श्या)म' x x ॥ 
f VSK XXXVI, 24. 
तच्‌ XX, XX suu 
qudm X X, जीवेम x >, प्रब्रवाम > X, श्ण(?णुयाम x > 
MS IV, 9, 20. 
तच्च % xX, XX उच-चरत्‌ । 
qa XX, जीवेम > x ऋ(१श४)णुयामा X X, प्रत्रवाम > X 
अदीनाः स्याम > X, भूग्रश्‍च X शतात्‌ ॥ VS XXXVI, 24; 
MG 1, 22, 11. 
तच्च > >, XX उच्‌-चरत्‌। 
पुश्येम XX, जीवेम X X, नन्दाम XX, सोदाम >>, 
भवाम X X, ala X >, HATA X X, अजीताः स्याम X X, 
ज्योक्‌ च सूर्य दश ॥ 
TA IV, 42, 5 ; APMB Il, 5, 12-21; HG I, 7, 10. 


» 1. टी. ín. 3 infra for another traditionally transmitted accentual corruption 


in this verbal form. 


2. Read by all but one known Mss. (as well as by Schroeder and Satavalekar 


intheireditions). The reading uc-carat of the said one exceptional Ms. seems to 


have been the result of later scriptorial confusion. 


3. So corrected by Schroeder. Satavalekar follows the Ms, in reading ९”. 


VIJ (1967) 22 
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(vii) पश्येम XX ॥१॥ जीवेम XX ॥२॥ बुध्येम X X ॥३॥ रोहेम 
x X ॥४॥ gaat > x ॥५॥ भवेम x x ॥६॥ भूषेम X X Mel 
भूयसीः X शतात्‌ ॥८॥ AV XIX, 67, 1-8. 


The RY variant may be rendered as follows : ‘May we see for a 
hundred years that brilliant eye, the source of light to 8005," arise.” May 
we live for a hundred years.’ 


4, Thus read after S&yana, by Pünduranga and Satavalekar; Roth and 
Whitney read pusyema. 
5. Thus read by Roth and Whitney ; Panduranga and Satavalekar follow 
Sayana in reading bhuyema. 
6. Cf. RV I, 115, 1, praising Süryaas the eye of Mitra, Varuna and Agni. 
The abstract noun (vdha>) hta- is accordingly taken here in the sense of ‘light’ 
(cf. dhaman- for this sense of the radical) The intended meaning might also 
possibly be ‘the source of good or delight to gods’, Ndha (V=hi) being taken in the 
sense of ‘protection, support, joy or good in general.’ According to either explana- 
tion, the word devahita- is to be construed as a bahuvrīhi compound, in which the 
first member retains its accent (cf. Pa. VI, 2, 1). Or, it may be a case of a dative 
tatpuruga compound (cf. Pa. II, 1, 36) in which the second member has the active 
and not the abstract significance and the first member retains the accent (cf. Pa. VI, 
2, 45). It is also to be mentioned that while Sayana's gloss devanüm hitam aiming at 
explaining the word as a genetive tatpurusa compound cannot be accentually tenable 
(cf. Pa. VI, 1, 223), his alternative explanation, devena hitam (i.e., god-established) 
matching with and following Venkata-Madhava's floss 'devair nihitam’, taking the 
word as an instrumental tatpuruga compound is, however, accentually as well as 
semantically quite acceptable (cf. Pa. VI, 2, 48). Compare diviva caksur ütatam 
(RV I, 22, 20) which likewise speaks of the Sun as an eye fixed in the sky, the 
radical avtan here denoting the act of ‘fixing’; (cf. also, tanti, tantu-, tantra-). (For 
this construction of deva-hitam, cf. the following passages ताळ) 5 
aaa देवहित युदायुः । RV 1, 89,8; भया वाज देवहितं सनेम। RV 
6, 17,15; जरा वै देव॒हितमायुः। 25 1, 7, 5; KS 9, 2; नाना हि at 
देवहत सदस्कृतम्‌ । 75 19, 7; KS 21,16; MS 2, 3, 8; सायं zu 
agami देवहितमशनम्‌ | MS 3, 6, 6). 
7. uc-carat is accusative neuter singular of the composite present participial 
base uc-carat- (<udvcar ‘move’ [cf. Venkata-Madhava’s gloss ud-yatl). It retains 
the accent of the second krt member carat- (cf. Pa. VI, 2, 139). Sayana’s rendering 


ofit as a finite verb (=ud-gacchati) is wrong, because, in that case, the accent 
should have been on the preceding prepositional component and the following verbal 
component should have lost its accent (cf. Ps. VIII, 1, 28). Sayana’s gloss on the 
corresponding verse in TA (i.e., variant vi), however, correctly renders the 
participial form uc-carat by udayam gacchat and construes it, accordingly, as an 


adjective qualitying the pronoun tat which, standing for the sun (Adityamandalam), 
is the object of the verb paéyema. 
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The RY hymn under reference here consists of nineteen verses. It 
is in praise of Mitra and Varuna in its first three as well as the last three 
verses, and of Adityas in the ten verses, 4-13 and of Surya alone in the 
remaining three verses, 14-16, While all the six verses addressed to 
Mitra and Varuna and also six out of the ten in praise of Adityas, to 
wit, the verses 4-9, are in Gayatri metre (8--8 :8), the remaining seven, 
namely, the verses, 10-16 are in mixed measures, the first six 
(i.e. 10-15) constituting a double Pragatha in the scheme of Brhati 
(8-8: 124-8), Sato-byhati (12-8: 12 + 8), Brhati : Sato-brhatt, 
Brhati, Sato-brhati and the last, namely, the verse 16 being a Purah- 
usnik (12: 8-- 8). 

The last-named verse (i.e. 16) being thus metrically isolated and, 
therefore, ill-fitting in the otherwise quite regular scheme obtaining in 


It seems that Ncar may have to be taken here in the sense of ‘shining’ 
instead of ‘rising’ (i.e. ‘moving’), the preposition ud being used as an emphatic 
adjunct to the radical sense, and not in the sense of ‘upwards’. The following 
paralell passages, wherein, also, Ncar ‘shine’ occurs, participially, may be cited in 
support of this view: ज्योकू पदयात्‌ सूर्यसुच्चरन्तम्‌ (RV IV, 25, 4), पदग्रम नु 
सूर्यमुच्चरन्तम्‌ (BY VI, 52,5: &, 59, 4), मा ते दशन्स्सूर्यसुच्चरन्तम्‌ (RV VIL, 104, 24), 
ज्योक्‌ पद्येस सू्यघुच्चरन्तम्‌ (RV X, 59,6). Besides these citations, here are a few 
more, which illustrate the use of Jcar in the sense of ‘shining’: Sq यस्य a नवजातस्य 
quisi चरन्त्यजरा इधानाः (RV VII, 3, 3 [where ajara- is a substantive and denotes 
a ‘flame’, cf., also, RV I1, 8, 4 ; III, 18, 2; VI, 5, 4; 6, 2; 68, 9; X, 87, 20 for its 
similar use and sense], Mardi अभ्युच्चरा सदा (RU VII, 25, 21), अहकयनन्‍्नुच्च॒रसि 
स्वथा अनु (RV X, ॐ, 5), यात्‌ सूर्यामासा मिथ उच्चरातः (RV X, 68, 10), पिनाकं 
बिश्रदागहि कृत्ति बसाना उच्चर (MS I, 9, 9), कृत्तिं बखान उच्चर पिनाकं faepe 
(KS XVII, 16), अमुमेवादित्य॒सुच्चारं FRA (TS 71, 3, 12, 2). On the other hand, the 


following passages may be cited to show that where udycar is used in the sense of 
‘moving up’, it is invariably accompanied by the indication of ablatively used object 


or position, from where the upward motion starts: या नु इवेताववो (‘from below’) 


दिव॒उच्चुरात उप af: (RV VII, 40, 8), ऊध्चा बिन्दुरुदचरद्‌ ब्र॒ह्मणः ककुदादधि 


` ($S X, 10, 19), एकं पादं नोत्खिदति सलिलादंस उच्चरन्‌ (७5 XI, 6, 20, यास्ससुद्राटुच्चरन्ति 


(PS VII, 13, 12). Evidently, in a context like the one forming the main subject of 
the present discussion, the object prayed for would be that one may be able to see 
the sun rising, in other words, be able to continue to live for a long time. 

This vcar ‘shine’ may be described as having developed from xvas ‘shine’ 
(Pa. Dha. 11, 70)> *(va) évara-> *évara->Névar> ®(cyar>) *cara nd, as such, being 
an ultimately cognate variant of (९७५ shine’ >) २७४३ ‘shine’ (Pa, Dha, 1, 957). 
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the rest of the hymn, naturally, becomes an object of text-critical 
suspicion. And, on the basis of the above analysis, it might be 
permissible to suggest that, originally, it was also a Gayatri which very 
well fitted in with the general metrical scheme of the hymn, there 
being a central Pragatha, preceded as well as followed by a number of 
Gayatris. This suggestion may be said to be indirectly supported by the 
traditional astaka-wise text-division which includes this verse along with 
the last three Gayatris in the same varga sub-division. That the first 
two padas as read at present syntactically constitute one simple sentence 
ie., तद्‌ देवहितं छुक्रम्‌ उच चरत्‌ चक्षः शतं शर॒दः परयेस* would appear further 
to strengthen the above suggestion in that they might originally have 
read as तच्‌ चक्षः शुक्रम्‌ उच्‌-चरत्‌, qa uz: Waa and, in this way, 
constituted a regular first Gayatri hemistich, leaving the third pada jivema® 
to forma regular second Gayatri hemistich to be construed “as an 
independent sentence. Thus, then, what was originally a Gayatri might 
have resulted under the combined impact of the preceding Safo-byhati 
and the following Gayatri measures into the present Purah-usnik, further 
development into the full Sato-brhati form having been arrested after 
the first pada had become enlarged through the in-take of the adjective 
deya-hitam. 


May be, the original Gayatri was, preferably, as follows : 
तच चक्षर देवहितं, पुरस्ताच छुक्रम्‌ उच्‌-चरत्‌। AA शर॒दः ATT ॥ 
While the entire array of the above-cited SV (GG) and Sukla as well as 
Krsna YV text-tradition points to the original presence of the adverb 
purastat at the head of the second pada, the syntactical integrity, in 
this structure, of the entire verse constituting one simple sentence with 
the object caksuh along with its adjectival adjuncts being contained 
in the first two padas and the subject-inclusive predicate being supplied 
by the third pada considerably adds to the support in favour of this 
hypothesis. And, the first pada being too short by one syllable need 
hardly stand in its way, for, this defect, the so-called Nicrt phenomenon 


8. Cf. Siyana's difficulty is that he had to read, a second time, the word tat 
(z.e, caksuh) and, this time, arbitrarily in the accusative case, to supply an object 
to the transitive verb paéyema, to be construed as a separate sentence, embodying 


an auto-suggestive, or prayerful expression of the universal longing for longevity. 
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of the ancient prosodists,® is frequently met with in Veda (cf. e.g., the 


verses 1, 3, 8, 9 and 17 and, in particular, the verse 2 of the RV hymn 
under present reference). 


Following this hypothesis, it seems that the third pada of the 
present Purah-usnik version ( Jivema^) was the last to emerge on the 
scene, being an apt summary of the entire original Gayatri. In other 
words, it first came as a pithy gloss in that the prayer that we may see 
the sun arise for a hundred years simply means that we may live for a 
hundred years, But as soon as it got fixed up in its present position 
giving the quadruped Anustubh character to the verse, metrical 
repercussion was set up towards restoration of the status quo, namely 
the original tri-ped character of the verse. It was at this stage that 
under the influence of the preceding Safo-brhati, the first Gayatri 
hemistich was reduced to the present 12-syllable pada, the adverb purastat 
suffering itself to be easily elbowed out without any disturbance being 
felt in the general sense of the verse. This should have been a hint to 
the next pada (pasyema’) to cross over to the first hemistich on account 


of its syntactical connection with the same, but, it seems, the process 
of modelling up of this verse after the Sato-brhat: pattern came to a 
stop here and it was left where it is at present owing to its close 
structural affinity with the following pada ( Jivema?) which, as said above, 


being of glossal nature was here only as an extraneous entrant. And 
so, the middle pada was left oscillating, syntactically, being a continuation 
of the first pada (and hemistich) and, structurally, being the model on 
which the third (and last) pada came to be fashioned and tagged on. 


9. Cf. Ping. IIT, 59; Nidanasutra I, 6, 1; Rk-Sarvanukramani 1, 3, 3; Sukla 
YV Anukramanika V,1. 


10. The metrical deficiency in the pada taccaksur° has evidently to be made 
good for by expanding, through svarabhakti, the bi-syllabic caksur into the tri- 
syllabic *cakasur. This may be taken as a pointer to the mono-syllabic vcaks 
‘appear’ (Pa. 7016. II, 7) having originated, through syncopation (upadhalopa), trom 
the bi-syllabic N*cakas which was a variant, of lower grade, of the bi-syllabic Ncakas 
‘shine’ (Pa. Dha. II, 64), both the radicals representing, respectively, the denomina- 
tive verbal uses of the abstract nouns cakas- and cakas-, derived from the २०८९ 
**shine' (cf. cakacakya- ‘brilliance)’. For the two grades of the derivatives, cf. the 
agent nouns usas- and ugüs- «Nus ‘shine. 
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From the above point of view, the SV (GG) version of the text, 
under reference above, may be said to represent that archaic stage at 
which the last glossal pada ( Jivema?) had already taken up its present 
position but the process of metrical interaction had not yet set in. 
Therefore, it is easy enough to see how on account of its having been 
separated from the RY context at this stage and, in consequence, freed 
from the imminent impact of the original Sato-byhati cum Gayatri axis, 
the verse has been preserved for us in its SY (GG) version at the Anustubh 
stage, emerging prior to the Purah-usnik redaction of the present RV 
version. In other words, the SV (GG) version of the verse, under 
reference above, represents an earlier stage of the Vedic text-tradition 


than the one represented by its RV version." 


The adjectival participle uc-carat originally served the purpose of 
the third pada (pasyema?) being syntactically linked up with the first 
hemistich. That this textual complexion was maintained in the later 
RV Purah-usnik redaction points to its having been so, as a matter of 
course, in the earlier SV (GG) Anustubh extension, Accordingly, it 
should be quite plausible to surmise that the SV text-tradition, also, 
had read, as in RV, the participial form uccarat. In both cases, the 
additional glossal pada (Jivema"^) naturally, had a loose stringing up with 
the rest of the verse. This circumstance might have led to the practice 
of making a longer yati (caesura) than usual between the two padas of 
the second hemistich (pasyema° and jivema?), bringing about a baffling 
situation from the point of view of metrical organisation, Therefore, 
when the close structural affinity between these two padas helped in 
the matter of their juxtaposition being maintained, a sort of semantic 
alliance seems to have grown up between them, the verb pasyema 
becoming intransitive in the sense of using the eyes for the visual act 


and the verb jivema denoting its original meaning, namely, the use of 


the nose for the act of drawing in the vital breath. 


—— 


11. Itisnecessaryto employ this inferential method because the SV (GG) 
version has unfortunately come down to us without the accent marks which alone 
could have been the proper determining factor in this matter, 
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The Krsna and Sukla YV versions, cited above as the variants (iv) 
and (v), represent the stage of textual development when the new internal 
semantic alignment of the two members of the second hemistich 
compelled the first hemistich, which had thus been left in the lurch, to 
take care of itself by suffering the participial uc-carat to be slowly trans- 


formed into the finite verb uc-carat in order that it could now establish 


itself as an independent syntactical unit. And, this in its turn, had its 
own repercussion on the second hemistich which now began to feel itself 
free to project forward without taking into consideration any kind of its 
organic relationship with the first hemistich. It was in some such way 
that six new padas modelled after the two padas, pas$yema^ and jivema®, 
gradually came into being and began to be read along with them, each 
being an independent syntactical unit. The variant (vii) may be said to 
represent the last stage of textual development when the pasyema® series 


of eight padas had already been set up, in their own right, as autonomous 


prayer-units without there being left behind anything reminiscent of the 
original first hemistich fac caksur?. 


In the light of the above text-sequential analysis, the Kama YV 
version, cited above as the variant (iii), reading the participle uc-carat 
in the first hemistich and also permitting the springing up of the 
new pada srnuyama° as an extension of the second hemistich may 
possibly represent, indeed, if the reading could be depended upon, the 
transitional stage when the pada pasyema^ still possessed some syntactical 
link with the first hemistich even though the verb had started being 
construed intransitively, thus preparing the ground for the emergence 
and acceptance of the new additional pada Srruyama’. But because the 
verb §Srnuyama lacks that general glossal capacity which is possessed 
by the verb jivema in the present context, it is probable that it appeared 
only after the verb pasyema had finally broken away from the first 
hemistich and become well established in its intransitive significance. 
Obviously, then, the Kanva reading uc-carat may have to be treated 
as an accentual suspect and the predicative accent may have to be 
substituted for the participial one. What has been said above regarding 
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the unreliability of the participial accent, as traditionally read, in 
uccarat in the variant (iii), should apply, with greater force, to the 


identical reading of the said form in 7. A (ie. the variant vi) which, 
as is well known, has come down to us in an extremely corrupt 
state of accentuation marks. This is, indeed, borne out by the 
redactors, who swelled up the text of the variant (vi) beyond all 
recognition, having tagged, at the end, the pada jyok ca suryam dr$e 
which, practically, repeated the same prayer as had originally been 
conveyed by the pada pasyema faradah íatam when it used to be 


grammatically integrated with first hemistich. Evidently, the said 
redactors had become entirely oblivious of the grammatical integrity 
of the said original first and second hemistiches. 


It is true that Bhattabhaskara and Sayana had the participial 
form before them when they commented upon the text, but this might 
only indicate the antiquity of the text-corruption in question, More- 
over, Sayana who, as indicated above, had palpably blundered in 
rendering the uncontroverted participial form uccarat of RV (ie, 


variant i) as a finite verb (7.८., ud-gacchati), could hardly be held to be 
reliable enough to hold the balance towards deciding the issue here. 
Anyway, the TA tradition (j.e., variant vi) continued to contain what 
may be termed as the last reminiscence of the original first hemistich 
raccaksu° and the original second hemistich pa$yema" being read 


together. 


The shift of accent, in the present case, from the earlier uccarat 
to the later uccarat seems to have represented a shift of interest in 
actual life. While the earlier uc-carat of RV and SV invites one 


to enjoy the romantic ecstacy and feel the lyrical urge, being the 
real nectar of life, uccarat of YV simply wants one to note that 


it is time that one started the round of religious duties with the 
daily prayers. In a word, the poet has retired in favour of the 
priest. Thus, this kind of textual variation is to be studied as a 
historical index to a long evolutionary process in the field of semantics 
and its socio-psychological background and is not to be brushed aside 
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as a mere dialectic aberration, easily amenable to the usual canons of 
emendation. While one must be grateful to the countless generations 
of the Vedic priests for all that they have done to preserve the Vedic 
lore through the ages, one cannot help expressing one’s deep grief at 
the irretrievable loss of the huge mass of text-data, including the 
accentuation of a large number of even the extant works.” 


12. It is nothing short of a stroke of misfortune for science that Bloomfeld's 
Concordance in registering the accented Vedic texts without their accent-marks 
cannot give proper lead in a study like this which, as shown above, so much depends 
on accentual evaluation of those texts, 
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ON RGVEDA 5. 45. 1 and 2. 24. 14 


A. VENKATASUBBIAH 
Retd. Professor, Mysore 


Hymn 5. 45 of the Rgveda has the All-gods (Vigvedevas) for 
deity. Its first verse, which is explained diversely by the exegetists 


reads as follows : 
` I ES 
वदा दिवो विष्यन्नद्रिसक्‍्वेरायुत्य्रा उपसों अचिनों गुः: 
x 1 1 
aaga बजिनीरूत्स्थगोद्धि दुरो मानुषीर्दच आवः ॥ 


Sayana explains the verse thus : 

अत्राङ्गिरखा deface गिरेरधः स्थापितानां गवाभिब्द्रेणः विमोकः 
प्रतिपाद्यत । विदाः अवेदयदिन्द्रः fago गा faye इति सस्वन्धः। 1क BAT | 
san: अङ्गिरसां स्तुतिभिर्तिमित्तभूपाभिः आहि ad विष्यन्‌ प्रक्षिपन्‌ । रक्षकाणासुपरि 
गिरिभदनाय च विव्यन्‌ । आयत्या; आगा/मन्याः उषसः सम्बन्धिनः अर्चिनः रदसत: युः 
अगच्छन्‌ सवत्र प्रसृता THAT | ANGE angna ale सः पु्जवतीनि 
स्वः स्वरणशीलः आदित्यः उत्‌ गात्‌ उदगात्‌ | तथा कृत्वा JRF 
ae: द्वाराणि देवः सूयः चि ala: उय्रवृ्णांतू । अन्धकारापनथ 


करोदित्यथः । 


RI 
न 


Venkata-Madhava explains the verse thus : 
“'अहु्दबानामासीद्‌ रात्रिरसुराणास्‌ | तेऽसुरा यद्‌ gaala अवित्तमवेत्रमासीतू तेन 
ह रात्रि mhar” इति ब्राह्मणम्‌ | तत्रेदे सूक्त प्रवतेत E स्तोतः | स्तोत्र: शिलोच्चयं 

~ -3 x 5 
gaz | स्तरगाह्लोकाद्‌ ga सह शिलोच्चयं लभस्व गच्छ प्रकाशीकरणार्थम्‌। 
आगच्छन्त्या उषसः AJAA आगताः। तथा सूर्यश्च उदगात्‌ | डदूगतइ्च 
अपात्रृतवान्‌ घजत्रतीः शिलोञ्चयपरिब्रृता गाः । स्त्ररित्यादित्वनास | तथा तससा 
तिरोहिताः मानुषीइच डुर देवः विश्वतवान्‌ इति | 

Grassmann renders padas abc as: ‘With sagacity he opened 
the doors of heaven. He freed the cows, light came, there came the 
rays of approaching Dawn,’ and Ludwig as: ‘The knowers of 
heaven, in order to open the mountain, have come with hymns, the 


praisers of the coming Usas. He opened the doors of the pen, svar 
rose above.’ 


Oldenberg (RV Noten I, p. 342) observes that Grassmann’s reading 
of vida (in pada a) and Ludwig’s reading vidéh, are both possible, 
and, in support of the former, cites 1.31.8: Sdkti va yát te cakrmá 
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vidá va. Further, with respect to visydn he refers to ZDMG 55 (1901) 
171 fn. 1 and 308, and observes that, in all probability, this word, 
(though singular) may be an attribute of the plural arcinah, though it 
is possible to regard itas an epithet of Brhaspati understood. Padas 
ab denote, according to him, ‘Opening the rock with hymns, the 
knowers of heaven (or, Brhaspati and the knowers of heaven) who 
are rich in flames, have gone at the approach of Dawn,’ or ‘With 
knowledge of heaven, opening the rock with hymns, they (or, Brhaspati, 
opening the rock with hymns, and they), who are rich in flames, 
have gone at the approach of Dawn.’ He opines that the hymn isa 
magic spell for making the sun appear after a period of incessant rain. 


Geldner renders the verse thus: ‘Thou shalt find the rock of 
heaven, opening (it) with thy hymns. They who praise the approach- 
ing Dawn have come. They have now set free the (cows shut in the) 
pen, the sun has come out. The god has opened the doors of men.’ 
He agrees with Grassmann and Oldenberg that the sun’s appearance 
spoken of here is not the usual daily appearance of the sun, but his 
appearance after a long period of rains and cloudy sky. He observes: 
“The rainy season is referred to again and again, 2c, 10, 11. It is 
thus easy to think of it as parallel to the Vala myth, and the poet 
does, in fact, dress his hymn mostly in the phraseology of that myth 
(as is done in 3.31.20). It is indicated more than once that the 
present prayer is the same as that which formerly worked wonders for 
the Angirases and on other occasions." 


Prof. Paul Thieme (ZDMG 101 (1947) 417) renders the verse 
thus: *There (has come) (the poet), he who, with knowledge (vida), by 
means of hymns has sundered the heavenly rock, there have come the 
singers (i.e. bards) of the approaching Dawn (sundering the rock 
in which she was confined). The doors of the dungeon are opened, 
the sun has risen. One who is heavenly has opened the doors that are 
friendly to men.’ He explains in the footnotes that vida (in pada a) 
is a contraction of vidá d and that arcinah (in pada b) isa krt-formation 
from the root arc which denotes ‘to sing’ and also ‘to shine’. 


The above interpretations are all more or less unsatisfactory. I 
do not agree with Grassmann, Oldenberg and Geldner that the verse 
refers to the appearance of the sun after a long period of rain. On 
the other hand, | agree with Sayana that it speaks of the delivery of 
the cows that were confined by the Panis in the cave of Vala. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere (Adyar Library Bulletin, 28 (1964) 55-111) there 
were confined in the cave of Vala not only the cows stolen by the Panis, 
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but also the Waters (rivers), Usas, Agni, sun, moon, etc. ; and the 
delivery of the cows after the shattering of the cave was accompanied 
by the setting free of Usas (i.e., making Usas dawn), of the sun (making 
the sun rise in the sky), of the other beings confined therein, and also 
by the separation, extension, propping up and steadying of earth and 
heaven that had been in a huddle. This shattering of the cave of Vala 
is ascribed in the Rgveda verses to the Angirases, to Indra, to Brhaspati, 
to Agni, to Usas, or to more than one of these working in association. 
The instrument employed by them was a spell (mantra) of truth 
(satya, satyo mantrah, rtam). 


The meaning of the verse is: ‘Thou (Indra) hast obtained (i.e. 
set free) for heaven (i.e., for the sons of heaven, the Angirases) (Usas, 
cows and sun) (after) unbinding (i.e., splitting open) the rock(-cave) 
by means of mantras. There have come out the rays of the approaching 
Dawn. He has revealed (i.e., set free) those (viz., the cows) that were 
in the pen; the sun has gone up. The god has opened the doors of men.’ 


The first word in pada a is not vida (Thieme, Oldenberg, Grass- 
mann) but vidah (Padapatha, Sayana). This vidah is not nominative 
plural (Ludwing, Oldenberg), nor third person singular (Sayana), but 
second person singular (Geldner) It is formed, not from the root 
vid ‘to know’ but from the root vid ‘to find, to obtain’ which is met 
with frequently in verses relating to the Vala myth. Compare, for 
instance, 10.68.9: sdésdm avindat sd svàh sé agnim, ‘He, (Brhaspati) 
obtained (i.e., set free) Usas, the sun (and) Agni’; 7.76.4: gulhám 
jyótih pitáro dny avindant satydmantra ajanayann ugásam, ‘The Fathers 
(i.e. the Angirases) found the luminary (the sun) that had been 
hidden; having (i.e., employing) mantras of truth, they engendered 
Usas’ ; 3.39.5: Indro dasábhir dásagvaih sýr yam viveda támasi ksiydntam, 
‘With the ten Dasagvas, Indra obtained (set free) the sun who was 
Staying in darkness.’ 


As objects of vidah, we have to understand Usas, the cows and the 
sun that are mentioned in padas ७ and ८. 


divah is to be construed, not with adrim but with vidah; it has 
here the sense of the dative dive which is in fact used in 2.24.14: yd ga 
udájat sá divé vi cabhajat, ‘(Brhaspati) who drove out the cows allotted 
them to heaven,’ which too speaks of the delivery of the cows from 
the cave of Vala but ascribes the feat to Brhaspati. Compare also 
divah in 1.30.3: dyindad divó nihitam guha nidhim vér ná gárbham 
périvitam á$many ananté antár ásmani, ‘He (Indra) obtained for heaven 
the treasure that had been deposited in the cave, that was hidden, like 
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the bird’s brood, in the rock(-cave), in the endless rock(-cave), which 
too refers to the shattering of the cave of Vala but ascribes the feat 
to Indra. Compare, likewise, dyubhakta in 1.73.6 : 


ऋतस्यु दि Baal raster: ग्मदूध्नी: पीपर्यन्त JAT: । 
I ~ 1 1 
प्रावतः सुम॒तिं भिक्षमाणा वि सिन्धवः स॒मयां सख्नरद्विंम्‌ ॥ 


‘The cows of ría that were allotted to heaven (and) that had fine 
udders and were lowing, swelled with milk. Begging for favour from 
afar, the rivers broke out from the rock(-cave).’ This verse too 
refers to the shattering of the cave of Vala; it occurs in a hymn 
addressed to Agni and hence the delivery of cows seems to be, here, 
ascribed to Agni. 


The word dyu (div) ‘heaven’ in all these verses denotes ‘offspring 
of heaven’, divas putra, i.e., troop (gana) of Angirases. Compare 
10.67.2 : 

‘ el I ` I 
ऋत शंसन्त ऋजु दीध्याना दिवस्पत्रासी असुरस्य वीरा; । 
विप्रै पदमङ्गिरसो दर्थाना aga धाम प्रथमं मनन्त ॥ 


*Intoning a (spell of) truth, thinking justly, the Angirases, sons 
of heaven, men of the Asura (Mighty One), they who held the office 
of priest, thought out first the law of the sacrifice’; 3.53.7: ime 
bhojá ángiraso virapa divás putráso ásurasya virah, ‘These liberal ones 
are the Ahgirases, sons of heaven, men of the Asura, in another form' ; 
4.2.15: divás putrá ángiraso bhavemadrim rujema dhaninam $ucántah, 
‘May we become Angirases, sons of heaven, and split open with ardour 
. the rock(-cave) containing riches.’ 


Compare also 8.14.8: id gá ajad ángirobhya aviskrmván güha 
satih arvdticam nunude valám, ‘He (Indra) drove out, for the Angirases, 
the cows that were in the cave, revealing them; he upset Vala’; 
8.63.3: sd vidván dhgirobhya indra ga avrnod dpa, ‘He, Indra, 
knowing, revealed the cows (i.e., opened the rock-cave containing the 
cows) for the Angirases’ ; 1. 132. 4: 


नू इत्था तें dul च प्रवाच्ये यदक्विरोम्यो5णोरपं aag शिक्षन्नप बजम्‌। 


‘It deserves to be talked of now and in times past that thou, Indra, 
didst open the cow-pen for the Angirases, helping (them) to the 
cow-pen’; 1.51.3: tvám gotrám ángirobhyo 'vrnor ápa, (Indra), thou 
didst open the rock(-cave) for the Angirases." 

ukthaih, ‘with hymns’, refers to the spell of truth employed by 
Indra to split open the cave of Vala. Compare: satimamanyuh in 
10. 112. 8: satindmanyur asrathayo ádrim explained below. 
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yrajinth, ‘having a pen (for habitation)’, refers to the cows confined 
in the rock(-cave) of Vala. The rock-cave is called vraja because it 


housed, (i.e., held in confinement), cows. 
devah in pada d refers to the sun; ‘opened the doors of men’ 
refers to people on the. earth rising and going outdoors on their 
business. Compare 7. 63. 4: 
दिवो wan उद्चक्षा उदेंति दूरे अर्थस्त्रणिश्नौजसानः । 
qi जनाः सूर्धेण प्रसूता agai कुणब॒न्नप।सि ॥ 

‘The jewel of heaven (the sun) rises, observing widely, hastening 
to the distant goal, shining. Now, people, impelled by the sun set about 
their business, perform their tasks.’ 

Padas bcd refer to the freeing from confinement of Usas, the cows 
and the sun. 

‘Verse 2.24.14 reads as follows : 

रह्मणस्पतेरभवद्यथावसं सुत्यो सन्युमेहि कमी. SRAT: | 
यो गा उदाजत्स दिवे वि चाभजन्म॒हीव रीतिः शर्वसासरत्‌ प्रथक्‌ ॥ 


Sayana explains it thus : 
महि महत्‌ कर्म करिष्यतः ब्रह्मणस्पतेः मन्युः सननसाधनो Aes: कोधो वा यथावशं 

यथाकामं सत्यः अवितथः अभवत्‌ । स यथा कामयते तथः करोतीत्यर्थः | सः व्रह्मणस्णतिः 
पणिभिरपहृताः गाः उदाजत्‌ उदगमयत्‌ | गुहाया निरगमयदित्यथः । सः cedi: 
Ba द्यलोकाय तत्रत्येभ्यो देवेभ्य इत्यर्थः p वि अभजत्‌ च ता गा विभक्ताइचाकरोत्‌। स च 
Magg: महीव रीतिः महती afafta रीङ्‌ aan । यथा गङ्गादीनां स्रोतो विभक्तं 
सत्‌ निम्नदेशाभिसुखं प्रसरति तथा शवसा आत्मीयेन बलेन angagi एथकू विभिन्नम्‌ 
असरत्‌ अगच्छत्‌ | 

Grassmann renders the verse as: ‘For the lord of prayers, his 
anger acted according to his wish, as he made himself ready to perform 
the great work. He drove out the cows and gave them to heaven. The ` 
great torrent gushed on all sides with force’, Ludwig as: “The rage 
of Brahmanaspati verified itself as desired when he wanted to accomplish 
the great work. He drove out the cows and allotted them to heaven. 
Like a great torrent it moved with force on all sides,’ and Geldner as : 
‘Brahmanaspati’s zeal attained fulfilment quite according to wish 
when he wanted to accomplish a great work, he who drove out the cows 
and allotted (them) to the heaven-world. Mighty like a great torrent 
ran (the herd) apart.’ 

I translate the verse as: ‘The spell of truth of Brahmanaspati 
who was about to perform a great feat acted as desired. He who 
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drove out the cows gave (them) to (the sons of) heaven (i.e. to the 
Angirases). Like a mighty torrent (the cows) went forward swiftly with 
force ; the mighty torrent went forward swiftly with force.’ 


This verse too refers to the delivery of the cows that were confined 
in the cave of Vala. The feat is ascribed here to Brahmanaspati 
(Brhaspati) manyuh in pada b denotes the mantra satyo manyuh satyo 
mantrah, ‘spell of truth’. Compare 10.108.11 : 


दूरमिंत पणयो वरीय sqrt यन्तु मिनतीऋतन। 
बृहस्पतियाँ अविन्दन्निर्गूळ्हाः सोमो ग्रावाण ऋषयङच विप्राः ॥ 


‘Go away, far away, Panis. Let the lowing cows come out, the 
cows which have been hidden and which, by means of a (spell of) truth, 
Brhaspati, Soma, the pressing-stones and the inspired seers (i.e., 
Angirases) have found (i.e., set free) Compare also 10.47.6: prá 
saptágum rtádhitim sumedham bfhaspátim matir áccha jigati, ‘(Our) 
hymn of praise goes forth to Brhaspati who has seven cows (or seven 
hymns), has (i.e., employs) spells of truth and is sagacious, where the 
epithet rtadhiti (i.e., satyamantra) is applied to Brhaspati. 


The great work (mahi karma) mentioned in pada 5 is the shattering 
of the cave of Vala, the setting free of the cows and other beings 
confined in it, etc. 


iva in pada d is equivalent to yatha; it denotes not only 
comparison, but also a matter of fact. 

mahi ritil ‘mighty torrent’ refers to the waters (rivers) that’ were 
confined, like cows, in the rock-cave of Vala, and, like the cows, were 
set free and ran out swiftly. Compare 4.3.11-12: 


aan व्यसन्‌ भिदन्तः समङ्गिरसो नवन्त MfN: | 
शुनं नरः परिषदन्नुषा्समाविः स्वरभवज्जाते अशौ ॥ 
तेने TA AUST अर्णोभिरापो मधुमद्भिर । 
बाजी न dig प्रस्तुभानः प्र सदमित्खवितवे दधन्युः ॥ 

‘By means of a (spell of) truth did they pierce the rock and hurl 
it afar; the Angirases roared with the cows. Pleasingly (i.e., well) 
did the men beleaguer the Dawn; the sun appeared when Agni was 
born. Because of the (spell of) truth, O Agni, may the divine, immortal, 
uninjuring (i.e., beneficent) waters flow for ever with sweet torrents 
(as swiftly) as a race-horse that is praised (i.e., encouraged by words) 
in races,’ and 2.17.3 : 

ago: प्रथम AL महतद्यदस्याग्रे बरह्मणा JARA: | 
रथष्ठन eigia asgat प्र scd: सिते Gs इर्थक्‌ ॥ 
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‘Then didst thou perform thy first valiant deed when, at the 
beginning, thou didst let out a roar with thy (truth) spell. Delivered 
by Indra who has bay horses and sits in a chariot, the rivers rush 
forward together impetuously. Regarding the comparison, cp, 5.60.3 : 
dpa iva sadhryafico dhavadhve, ‘You run together like waters’, and 9.6.4 : 
ápo ná pravátasaran, "They moved swiftly like waters in an incline’. 

With respect to divin pada c, compare the observations above. 
Cp. also 1.101.5: yó visvasya jágatah prünatas pátir yo brahmdne 
prathamó gá dvindat, ‘Who (Indra) is the lord of all that moves and 
breathes, who obtained the cows first for the priest (i.e., Angirases)’ 
and Sayana’s explanation of pada 5 : 

यश्च ब्रह्मणे ब्राह्मणजातिभ्योऽङ्गिरोभ्यः प्रथमः अन्येभ्यो देवेभ्यः पूर्वभावी aq 
पणिभिरपहृताः गाः अविन्दत्‌ भलभत | अन्येभ्यो देवेभ्यः पूवमेव तेरसुरेयुंदूध्वा गाः स्वयम- 
BATA: । 
Cp. also 10.112.8 : 
प्रस इन्द्र phi प्र नूने वीया वोचे प्रथमा कुंठानि | 
स॒तीनमंन्धुरश्रथायो अद्रि सुवेदनामकझृणोन्रेह्ण गाम्‌ ॥ 

‘Indra, I have praised thy valiant deeds which thou didst first 
perform now (and) in former times. Having (i.e., employing) a spell 
of truth, thou didst loosen the rock and make the cow easily obtainable 
to the priest (i.e., the Angirases).? Regarding brdlimane in pada d, I 
believe that, like brahmáne in 1.101.5 cited above, it refers to the 
Angirases, although it is accented on the first syllable. satinamanyu 
is synonymous with satyamantra ; satina =satya and manyu =mantra 
as in 2.24.14 explained above. Regarding Indra’s employment of spells 
of truth in order to shatter the rock-cave of Vala, see the observations 
above ; compare also 6.39.2 : 

aaga: ARa ऋतघधीतिमिऋतयुग्युजानः | 
saaat वि ase सानुं प्णांवेचोभिर्मि avatars: ॥ 

‘Desiring (cows) this Indra, yoking (i.e., employing) a truth(-spell) 
and joined by those (the Angirases) who had (i.e., employed) spells of 
truth (split) the rock(-cave) enclosing the cows. He split the unbroken 
back of Vala, he fought the Panis with words.  r/ayuj in pada b of 
this verse is almost a synonym of satinamanyu in 10.112.8c. 

Geldner renders padas cd of 10.112.8 as, ‘Thou whose zeal is 
genuine, madest the rock pliant; thou madest the cow easily attainable 
to the word of magic power.’ Sayana explains them as : 

रूतीनमन्युः । सतीनमित्युदकनाम । उदकाभिवषणबुद्धियुक्तस्त्वम्‌ alg मेघम्‌ 
अश्रथयः वञ्रेणादिसीः। ब्रह्मणे बृहस्पतये गां पणभिरपह्ृतां सुवेदनां gg ज्ञापनीयाम्‌ 
अकृणोः भकरोः | 


THE ACCENT OF THE KUMAUNI LANGUAGE 
2. WORD ACCENT: 
ITS PHONEMIC AND PHONETIC ASPECTS 


SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 
AND 
DEVI DATT SHARMA 
Deptt. of Sanskrit, Panjab University, Chandigarh 


I. Introductory 


1. Kumauni accent phonemically considered 
That there is a definite phonemic element in Kumauni accent 
will be evident from the following minimal pairs in which the |९/ 
series represents predominantly stressed accent, while |a| series 
represents the predominantly pitch accent, the different accents 
inducing different meanings : 
[ret] ‘red’ : [ra:t| ‘night’. 
[men] ‘a capacity, measurement’ : [ma:n] ‘honour’. 
[bet] ‘wick’ : /ba:t/ ‘matter’. 
| rez] ‘king’: [a:7] ‘kingdom’. 
Jed] ‘ginger’ : |a:d| [moistute. 
Ide] ‘give l’ : de :| ‘gave’. 
[dju| ‘lamp’ : /dju/ KI) give’. 
Similarly, in disyllabic words, there are minimal pairs 
significantly represented by difference of stress and pitch, as in: 
['K^'ra] ‘do thou make one do’ : /;kA,ra/ ‘please do !' 
jbúl5/ ‘should I call ?” : /bu, 15! '(I) call’. 


Here, the primary and secondary accents differentiate, signi- 
ficantly, in the first example, the stress and, in the second, 
the pitch accent. 

Three prominent differences may be noticed in the above series : 

i. The [e| series have predominantly stress accent, the fal 
serles pitch accent. 
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ij. In this series the qualities and quantities of the stem vowel 
differ but in other cases the quality is the same, though the quantity 
of the vowel having pitch accent is naturally somewhat longer. 

iii. Accent being admittedly the cumulative effect of stress, 
pitch, quality and quantity, and being, thus, a supra-segmental 
phoneme, is clearly indicated by these examples, which show explicitly 
the divergence of meaning in the series concerned and confirm the 
dynamic existence of accent in these occurrences. 


IJ. Elements of Accent 


Of the four elements of accent, the peculiarities of each in 
Kumauni may be described briefly as follows : 


1. Stress: Main features 


(a) Physiological accompaniments 
i Muscular tension as well as movement in the whole 
thorax, so that while articulating the accented syllables, a gentle 
movement of the upper part of the body, even of clothes, is 
definitely visible. 
ii, In primary stréss, a shaking of the head and abrupt 
laryngeal rise are notable features. 
(b) Kinds of stress 
i Level stress occurs generally in all short syllables, as in the 
first syllable o£ |'Igw^r/ ‘God’, /sInkar/ ‘refusal etc. 
ii Diminuendo stress occurs in heavy syllables like 
[3st] ‘shoe’, [mwot] ‘fat’, |ghwoY] ‘horse’. 


(c) Degrees of stress 
i. Primary stress generally occurs with short vowels in 
monosyllables and with short vowels in the initial syllable of 
polysyllables. 


iL Secondary stress generally occurs in the second syllable of 
a polysyllabic word and is often accompanied by pitch accent, tending 
to become a composite but predominantly pitch accent. 
(d) Sensitiveness of stress 


The stress of this language is so sensitive that its degree and 
operation are immediately affected by the phonotactic environments, 
such as continuants like nasals, lateral consonants and |r| sounds, 
e.g-, (gl ‘wet’, | tin] ‘wet’, [tSIr| ‘tending’, etc. The stress in these 
words constitutes only onset, the cauda tending towards pitch. 
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2. Pitch 

(a) Physiological accompaniment 

It is accompanied by a gentle and gradual laryngeal rise. 

(b) Kinds of pitch 

Rising pitch occurs in closed syllables with long vowels as in 
[ko:p/ ‘somebody’, |tso:r| ‘thief’ etc. 

Falling pitch occurs at the end of open syllables as [me] 'T', (75561 
‘to the wind’ etc. 

(c) Degrees of pitch 


Generally speaking, the pitch is normally never high, very often 
it islow, but in accented syllables it is medium, with a rising tendency 
on the whole, as in |Ko:p| ‘somebody’, [meg] ‘man’, Jghe:r| 
‘fence’ etc. 


(d) Sensitiveness of pitch 

The pitch is very sensitive to the quality of the vowels, as in 
Jte:3/ ‘sharp’, /klle’ki/ ‘because,’ [garizp/ ‘poor’. It is also very 
sensitive to nasality and sonants in general, as [men^y| ‘to admit’, 
1१०%॥॥ ‘second’ etc. 


3. Quantity 

Quantity is, perhaps, by far the most important element of 
Kumauni accent. For, with the short quantity of a vowel, the accent 
almost necessarily appears as stress accent, while with a long vowel, 
the accent appears as pitch accent. E.g., 


Pal ‘come’, /2gII/ ‘wet’, uz] ‘energy’; but 
l'ghi:n | ‘hatred’, | 'm&:c |‘man’, | iko:pl ‘somebody’. 

Note: The symbol [| represents predominantly stress accent 
(Kingdon’s ‘atonic accent’) while the symbol [| represents predomi- 
nantly pitch accent (Kingdon’s ‘kinetic accent’). 

(a) Environments of quantity 


In closed monosyllabic words the quantity of vowels such as 
Jal,jo],etc. is always fully long, the pitch being medium and 
rising (Cf. 2 c above) and in disyllabic words, the quantity of the 
second syllable is half-long, the initial syllable in this case being always 
short, ७. £., Pme'ke/ ‘to me’, ['bhi'ne.r| *ire',] *b 'bihu.t] ‘sacred ashes’, 


— 


1, The Groundwork of English Stress, (1958), p. 12. 
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(b) Degress of quantity न 

There are four degrees of quantity, normal, half-long, fully long 
and very short. Fully long vowels become a favourable environment 
for pitch accent, and very short vowels for stress accent. E.g., 


1१0८९१ (i)/ ‘altar’, cf. l'be:d/ "The Veda’. 

J!dj9] ‘rain’, cf. |'ko:p/ ‘somebody’. 

P3ul ‘yoke’, cf. |3 u:n| ‘moon’. 

Pal ‘come’, cf. |'a:/ ‘came’. 

(c) Quantity as the nucleus of a syllable 

The long quantity of a closed syllable appears as the nucleus of 


that syllable, making the succeeding portion only a periphery as in 
(६९५३ ‘strong’, [ru:kh] ‘tree’,] mE :c/ ‘man’ etc. 


4, Quality 

(a) The quality of some vowels such as |®, I, U | is necessarily 
accompanied by stress accent, e. £., |'Idz/ ‘mother’, |'U3| ‘energy’, [eg] 
‘fire’. 

(b) The nasality in a vowel increases pitch accent, as in 
| a tshe/ ‘they are’, but cf. |tu tShe | ‘thou art’. 

(c) Consonant clusters remarkably intensify the stress-accent 
as in ['téhw2vi dil ‘gave up’, /*t3wel/ ‘cloak’, [tSAmkAy/ ‘to shine’, but 
cf. |cAmAk] ‘brightness’. 

(d) Sonant constants favour high pitch, as in /'kUl/ ‘water 
channal’, |’tUm] ‘you’, [ta:t] ‘night’ ; cf., otherwise, | kUt | ‘dog’, Itu | 
thou’, /ba:t/ ‘matter’. 


IIl. Accentual Patterns 


The behaviour of the accent of the Kumauni language 
varies remarkably with the nature of syllabication, i.e., it varies with 
the number of the syllables of a word, with the openness and close- 
ness of the syllable, and with the syllabic position of the phoneme 
concerned. Consequently, we shall first start with the syllabic 
patterns of the language. 


1. Monosyllabic patterns 


Monosyllabic patterns may be closed or open. As the frequency 
of closed mono-syllabic words. is much larger, they may be taken 
up first : 


(a) Closed syllables with pitch accent (Kinetic) 
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(a) Long quantity: Quantity being the necessary environment 
for all accented syllables, closed syllables with long vowels, which 
invariably have the primary pitch accent, are illustrated first : 
li:]| [ghin] ‘hatred’, lcs il | ‘kite’. 
le:| |'ghe:r/ ‘fence’, I'te:r] ‘thirteen’. 
les! l'm&c| ‘man’, [18:91 ‘mother’s sister’ 
Ja: { ['S:n] ‘to come’, |'p3:n/ ‘guest’. 
loz] |’ko:p] ‘somebody’, /'kho:p/ ‘dug pit.’ 
la:] |'ba:t/ ‘affair’, |'ka:n| ‘ear’. 
(a2) Similarly short quantity always favours ‘stress-accent’ (atonic) 
asin: 
|I] PIdz| ‘mother’, 17॥ ‘bitter’, (णात ‘poison’. 
Iv] uz] ‘energy’, | “thol| ‘big’, ['téhw2t| ‘small’. 
le] Peg] ‘fire’, | *tsek| ‘hand mill’, [ipek| ‘ripe’. 
(b) Open syllables with pitch accent 
(b) Open syllables with long quantity occur only sporadically, 
as in: 
la : | '(he) came’, Ide :! ‘gave’, | kha :| ‘ate’, I :| ‘they’, 
|tshg :| (they) are’, |tshe:| (thou) art’, /k9:/ ‘said’. 
(be) Open monosyllables with short quantity 
lel [del ‘give’ t, [tkwel ‘any’. 
Jal Pal ‘come !’, [gba] ‘grass’. 
[of [9181 ‘male baby’, [72[ ‘boat’. 
Jo] |djol ‘rain’, 13० ‘who’. 
Jul /70| ‘yoke’, |'ku] *a well’. 
Note: In this pattern the onset has clearly the stress- 
accent, but the cauda is accompanied, more or less, by a 
slight pitch, making it ‘double peaked accent’. 


(c) Comparison with Nepali and Garhwali : 

Under the monosyllabic pattern the following comparisons 
with Nepali and Garhwali speakers may be interesting : 

(cx) Nepali: Monosyllabic words with long vowels show mild 
pitch accent as in |co:r] ‘thief’, /ba:t/ "fence", [¥u:n| ‘moonlight’, |७8:६| 
‘matter’, |ka:m| ‘task’. 

Monosyllabic words with short vowels show a definite stress 
accent as in [73] ‘I’, /*ghin| ‘hatred’, ['ts^m| ‘are’, /*r®ti,j ‘night’, etc. 
(ca) Garhwali: Monosyllabic words with long vowels favour pitch 
accent and short vowels secondary stress-accent, E.g. 
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J'ra:t| ‘night’, [ke:r] ‘do! (thcu), Im&:sj ‘husband’, 
|'zu:n/ ‘moonlight’, [tSc:r] ‘thief’, and 
[81] (U)| ‘wet’, [1^2] ‘come 1”, |! gut (७)| ‘shoe’, etc. 


2. Disyllabic patterns 
(a) The initial syllable 


rwhelming majority of cases, the initial syllable of 
y stress accent, while 


if the vowel is long, 


In an ove 
disyllabic words is short, being accompanied b 
the second syllable has a primary pitch accent, 
but a secondary pitch accent if the vowel is short. E.g. ; 

[वरा] ‘being fed up with : }*br'bhu:t/ ‘sacred ashes’ 


PkA car] ‘mud’ : l'ru'p8:| ‘rupee’. 
(6०१६४ ‘gratis : fkA'bhs:| ‘ever’. 
['e,dvk| ‘half’ : [!d* ,tvl] ‘sickle’. 

Pko,ti«] ‘a fair’  : ŽA, tha] ‘excess’. 
JinL.gha| ‘sight =: JimB,kl ‘to me’. 


(b) The quality of phonemes in the second syllable 
An important feature of the accent of disyllables is the domi- 
nation of the quality of the phoneme of the second syllable on the 
prominence of that syllable. For example, if the second syllable has 
a voiced consonant, the pitch of the syllable is higher. E.g. : 
fu'de:k/ ‘being fed up with’, cf. fu,ker] ‘mounting a plant 
with clay’. 


Pv'me:d] ‘hope’, cf. ['A,cet| ‘unconscious’. 
1०८५ ‘cup’, cf. l're,ti| *file'. 
['3A'mi:n| ‘land’, cf. ['phA,kir] ‘a faqir’. 


(c) Nepali and Garhwali comparisons : 

In Nepalithe initial syllable with short vowel of a disyllabic 
word tends to have a primary stress-accent. E.g. 1159010) ‘God’, 
Pzvto] ‘shoes’, [1090| ‘wet’, l'dvsro| ‘another’, ['kvlo| ‘water channal’, 
/20889| ‘place’, |'71mi| ‘land’, l'phAkkir| ‘a faqir’. 

In Garhwali, the initial syllable has similar stress-accent ; but 
secondary : 

[,dvsru| ‘another’, Atha l'excess', /aniga/ ‘sight’, |i3Amin| 


‘land’, |,med| ‘hope’, | iInkar| ‘refusal’. 


3. Trisyllabic patterns 


(a) The frequency of Trisyllabic words in the language is not 
copious. The first two syllables of this pattern generally correspond 
to both the syllables of the disyllabic pattern, viz-, the initial syllable 
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being generally stress-accented with a primary accent, and the second 
syllable, if long, being pitch-accented. 


(b) As regards the third syllable of this pattern, the accent is 
conditioned by the closed or open environment of dut syllable. If 
the third syllable is closed, it has a reduced pitch accent; but if ne 
third syllable is open, the vowel is very short, almost कळ so that 
it is accentless ; but the preceding, viz., the second, syllable f acquires 
a secondary stress, indicating an accentual adjustment. z 


(०) The leading morphological environments for Trisyllabic 
words with closed final syllables are infinitive formations and loan 


words, and for those with open final syllables, feminine formations 
for disyllabic words. E.g.: 


Closed Open 
['v'khelAn] ‘to uncover’ J,dvlheni| "bride" 
[:nr'co.YAn| to squeeze’ ^ jigh*,geri| ‘skirt’ 
fighA’70.Y An] ‘to drag’ Jitshe,peri| ‘small basket" 
1179 74t] ‘permission’ Jdhu,peri| ‘noon’ 


(d) Three short syllables 

Trisyllabic words, with three equally short syllables, have 8 
primary stress accent on the initial syllable, a primary pitch accent 
on the second, and a secondary pitch on the third. 

PpA'kA,yAn! ‘to catch’ fnr'khA,rAn] ‘to be filtered’ 
[Inr'kA,lAn| ‘to issue’ [UF A,yAnj ‘to be ruined’. 

(e) In this pattern, Nepali accent is nearer to Kumauni 
(Bbimtali) than is the Garhwali accent, ise., the first syllable with short 
vowel has a primary stress accent, and the second one pitch accent, 
but in Garhwali, the fizst syllable has stress accent, but the second 
syllable has notable pitch accent. Cf. Nepali /tugharne] ‘to open, 
['nicornel ‘to squeeze’, l'okhalne| “to uproot’; Garhwali ju'zaynul ‘to 
lay waste’, [nt'coynu| ‘to squeeze’. 


4. Syllabic position as an environment for accent 

(a) From the above data it would have been clear that syllabic 
position plays avery important part as an environment for Kumauni 
accent. In the initial position, the vowel is almost invariably short, 
the accent, consequently, being the stress-accent. In the final 
position, if the word is disyllabic, certain quantitative rules operate, 
as explained above, while, if the word is trisyllabic, the condition of 
the final syllable operates, as detailed above. 


(b) An interesting instance of the shift of accent is the initial 
accent acquired bya syllable after syllabic extension, e.g. [६४०४ 
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has pitch-accent, being a monosyllable, but in /tsorel| ‘by the thief’ 
the syllable |tfor| with a shortened vowel has the stress accent. 


Similarly, cf. [mg ‘I’, |'m &'k&| ‘to me 


IV. Conclusion 


The above data should lead one to conclude that from the 
phonological point of view, Kumauni accent may be described as 
follows : 

1. The Kumauni accent is strictly phonemic in those patterns 
which show minimal pairs, as |£|:[a| series, showing stress-pitch 
contrasts. Cf. [iret] : rat], and |,kN.ral and |skAra| showing primary- 
secondary accent contrasts. 

In the first series of examples, the complication of quantity- 
quality factors complicate the issue, but the difference is particularly 
made conspicuous by the stress-pitch contrasts, while in the second 
series there is no such complication. 

The accent, in these patterns, therefore, may be called strictly 
phonemic. 

2. Although, the frequency of phonemic features of the 
Kumauni accent is not so very extensive, the phonetic aspect of the 
accent constitutes a magnificent system, in wbich every syllable is 
controlled by definitely determining principles, the most predominant 
factor being quantity, the short quantity determining the stress 
accent and the long quantity determining the pitch-accent. The 
accent under such conditions is environmental and, therefore 
predictable. 


3 The importance of such a systematically evolved accentuation 
is undeniable, and it remains to be seen what other languages in 
Indo-Aryan evince similar tendencies for the tracing of the isogloss of 
each accentual occurrence. 


4. 'That Kumauni accent is only a portion of a wider pheno- 
menon palpable in other Pahari languages, like Nepali and Garhwali, 
is confirmed by the above data, particularly in the syllable with short 
vowels. How far this tendency extends in Dardo-Pahari is a matter 
of future research. 


5. The distributional data of accent, phonemic as well as 
phonetic, offer a promising field for synthetic presentation of 
Indo-Aryan structure. 


PANINI 6.1.121: AVAPATHASI CA OR APAVATHASI CA ?* 


V. P. LIMAYE 
Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona 


The Vakyakara and the Bhasykara have nothing to say on Panini 
6.1.121. The Kasikavrtti is the first work to comment on this sūtra, 
which it does in the following manner : 


यजुषि (117) इत्येव | अनुदात्ते (120) इति चशाब्देनानुकृष्यते । अवपथा:दाब्देनुदात्त 
अकारादौ परतः यज्ञुषि विषये एक (109) प्रकृत्या (115) भवति । “त्री रुद्रेभ्यो अवपथाः G^ 


dwe थासि तिङतिङः (8.1.28) । इति निघातेनानुदात्तत्वम्‌ | अनुदात्ते इत्येव । 
“ यद्रुद्रेम्योडवपथा: Uo निपातैयेद्यदि हन्तेति (8.1.30) निघातः प्रतिषिध्यते ॥ 


Here, the Kasika rightly points to the passage in the Kathaka 
Samhita of Yajurveda which reads : 


तिवेसुभ्यो अवपथास्‌ त्री रुद्रेभ्यो अवपथास्‌ त्रिरादित्येभ्यो अवपथास्‌ येन रूपण 
प्रजापतयेऽत्रपथास्‌ तेन मह्यं पवस्व ॥३०.६॥ 


It is obvious that the Kasika has not given the correct quotation 
of the counter example (pratyudaharana). 


Panini and, following him, the Kasika, relying upon the Kathaka 
Samhita, (Panini is familiar with the Kathaka Samhita: cf. P 7.4.38, 
devasumnayor yajusi Kathake), have adopted and justified the form 
avapathah as from aJyap. 


It seems to the present writer that in the Kathaka Samhita, the 
form avapathah was originally apavathah as from N/pn, as is clear from 
the context tena mahyam pavasva. For the grammatical purpose of the 
sūtra it mattered little whether it was avapathah or apavathah. But, for the 
purpose of the meaning of the passage, it makes a world of difference to 
choose between the meanings of nvap ‘strew? and Npr ‘cleanse’. We 
must go to Rgveda 9.96.12 for the basis of the Kathaka passage as well 
as the correct form apavathah : 


amaa मनवे वयोधा अमित्रहा व॑रिवोविद्धविष्मान्‌ । 
एवा पवस्व द्रविणे दर्धान इन्द्रे सं तिष्ठ जनयायुधानि ॥ 


* A paper read before the Annual General Meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
India at the Deccan College, Poona, on 15.2.1967. 
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पद्पाठ :-- यर्था अप॑वथाः मभवे aasa: अमित्रऽहा वरिवः5वित्‌ हविष्मान्‌ । 
एवं oaa द्रविणम्‌ दर्धानः इन्हें सम्‌ तिष्ठ॒ see आयुधानि॥ 
Sayana comments on the mantra as follows : 
“हे सोम यथा पुरा त्वं मनवे Ca aaa: तस्मै धनादिके प्रदाठुं यथाऽगच्छः 
एवं अस्मभ्यमपि*"'पवस्व अभ्मदभिमुखमागच्छः*” For Sayana’s interpretation of 
./pu as ¥/gam see Nighantu 2.14.108, pavate (gatikarmasu) and 3.21.2, 


pavasva (adhyesanakarmasu). 

The following passages from the S$rautasntras confirm the 
suggested correct form apavathah : 

I, Apastamba Srautasnira, 12.15.8 : 

“सोमः पर्वत सोमः पवते सोमः पवते । सुभूताय पवते ब्रह्मवर्चसाय पवते । अस्मै 
ब्रह्मणि पवतेऽस्मे क्षत्राय पवतेऽस्मै विशे पवते । अद्भ्यः पवते, ओषधीभ्यः पवते, वनस्पतिभ्यः 
पवते । द्यावापृथिवीभ्यां पवते । असैम सुन्वते यजमानाय पवते Aa ज्यष्ठयाय पवते । यथा 
देवेभ्य SUS c A o À 33 
NSAI: | एवं मह्यं पवस्वेति त्रिरुद्वदुति शनरुच्चरथ Gea: 

The Bhasya of Rudradatta says on the last observation of the 
sutra : 

““शनरित्यादिना मध्यमक्रुश्स्वरा ग्रझन्ते । नोपांछ। डद्वृदतीति वचनात्‌ UU 

2. Jaiminiya Srautasntra, on 9, lines 19-22, has correspondences 
with the above passage from the Apastamba Srautasntra : 

Heysan: त्रिरादित्येभ्यः । Beer: । येन तुर्येण ब्रह्मणा वृहस्पतये 
अपवथाः | तेन मह्यं पवस्व। स नः पवस्व शं गवे। शं जनाय शमवते । शं राजन्‌ 
ओषधीभ्यः a इति सन्ततं झुकतं पचयति ॥* 

Unfortunately, the above two Srautasntras or their commentaries 
have not said anything which gives some clue to the problem under 
discussion. Neither does Paul Thieme who discusses the sütra under 
reference in his Panini and the Veda, hit upon the correct reading 
apavathah : 

“The last rule (6.1.121) of our series [of Non-elision of unaccen- 
tuated a] says: ‘(Nor is, in a formula, a single sound substituted, if a 
is unaccentuated) when there follows avapathas. 


*Boehthlingk translates: ‘Likewise (is preserved) the a of 
ayapathas’ disregarding the Kasika, which explicitly keeps in force 


1, Ed. R.Garbe, (Calcutta, 1882), p. 395. 
2, Ed. D. Gaastra, (Leiden, 1906), p. 11. See also the comrmehtaty of 
Bhavatrata on the work, (Ed. Lokesh Chandra, Delhi, 1966), p. 34. 


3, Allahabad, 1935, pp. 59-61, 
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anudatte from 6. 1: 120. He did not trust, it seems, the pratyudaharana 
given by the Kasika, yad rudrebhyovapathah, which, actually, is not 
quite correct. Yet the Kagika is right in principle: Firstly because 
there would be no sense in teaching non-elision of a in avapathas if 
anudatte were no longer in force. It would have been included in 
6.1.119 (ityadau) alongwith all the other non-discript cases. Secondly 
because the rule, as understood by the Kasika actually is verifiable 
in Kathaka Samhita 30.6, where we have the Yajus : 

PATA अवपथास्त्री रुद्रेभ्यो अवपथास्त्रिरादित्येभ्यो अवपथा येन रूपेण प्रजापतयेऽव- 
पथास्तेन मह्यै पवस्व ।” 

Panini and the Pratisakhyas have different attitudes towards the 
cases of elision in the Veda. “While the Pratisakhyas had to give a 
detailed and dependable account of all cases, Panini could dispense 
with mentioning grammatical facts that the Vedic has in common with 
the classical language. 

“Another point of contrast is afforded by Panini’s summary way of 
settling all odd cases of non-elision in 6.1.119, [aga ityadau ca]. Here, 
too, the Pratisakhyas, if they wanted to do justice to their task could not 
but state the case in full ; Panini’s interest, on the other hand, which is 
a scientific and mot a practical one, centres on such grammatical 
phenomena as are determined by definable conditions. We should not 
say that details interest him less. The 189 rule, for example, proves 
the contrary: the treatment of द in avapathas, dependant on its 
accentuation, is duly registered, since the elision, though occurring only 
once, seems to reveal a grammatical principle."'* 


The references and observations cited above seem to suggest, 
convincingly enough, that the correct reading of P 6.1.121 should 
be apavathasi ca and not the current form avapathasi ca. 


4, Ibid., p.59. 
5, Ibid. p. 60, 


APHERESIS IN PALI * 


MADHUSUDAN MALLIK 


Adhyapaka, Visvabharati University, Santiniketan 


It is a well known tendency in Old Indo-Aryan that due to want of 
stress, initial vowels and syllables are sometimes dropped.’ This 
phenomenon, known as Aphereris, has persisted in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan stage and has continued even down to the Apabhrarn$a? and the 
Neo Indo-Aryan stages. Cases of such losses increase as we proceed 
from the OIA to the MIA as evidenced by the Prakrts.? An examina- 
tion of Pali literature will show that it too had been affected by the 


said phenomenon. 


Loss of initial ‘a’ 

gini (J IV. 26) ‘fire’ from Skt. agni; ratani (Miln. 85) ‘a cubit, 
Skt. aratni ‘elbow,’ given at Halayudha-koSa 2.281, as “a cubit or 
measure from the elbow to the tip of the little finger." The form ratni 
also occurs in Skt. Cf. also ratanika (J 1.7), ‘a ratana in length’ ; pi 
(J 1. 223), ‘like,’ Skt. api, cf. api (Dh. 106) ; hettha (J 1. 71), ‘below,’ Skt. 
adhastat ; vatamsa(ka) (Vin. II. 10.), *ear-ornament, Skt. avatamsa, 
Pkt. vamsa ; valasja (J II. 153), ‘use,’ valaiijeti (J I. 102), ‘he uses,’ 
Geiger, Pali Grammar, ava nlañj; pidahati (J Y. 293), api »/dha, cf. 
apidahati (J V. 60), Pkt. pinidhattae=Skt. apinidhatave, ‘to cover, to 
close’ ; pilandhati (J V. 400), api 4nah, cf. pilandhana (J I. 74), 
‘putting on’; pidhara ( Vism. II. 141), ‘a stick (or rag?) for scraping 
(for wiping ?), api J/dhr; vatamsa (Mhvs. II. 28), ‘a kind of head 
ornament, perhaps ear-ring worn round the forehead ;' hetthato (Dhs. 
1282), ‘from below,’ cf. hettha ; pithiyati (Sn. 1034), ‘to be covered,’ 
cf. Skt. apidhiyate ; lakara (J II, 112), lit. ‘filling up, a soil,’ cf. Hindi 
and Marathi /angara, T. ilankaran. 


*A paper read before the Pali and Buddhism Section of the 20th Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Bhubaneswar, 1959. 


1. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik, I. $53. 


2. On this see G. V. Tagare, Historical Grammar of Apabhraméa, Poona, 1948, 
p. 59-60. 


3. Cf. Pischel, Comparative Grammar of the Prakrt languages, (Eng. Trans. 
by Subhadra Jha, Varanasi, 1957), § 141-45, 
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Loss of initial *i" 


dani (J II. 246), ‘now,’ Skt. idanim, cf. idani (Dh. 235) ; va (Dh. 28) ; 
‘like, like as,’ Skt. iva, cf. iva (JI. 295) ; ti (D 1. 151), Skt. iti, cf. 
iti (Dh. 74). 
Loss of initial ‘w 

luka (J VI. 497), ‘owl,’ Skt. uluka, through wrong syllable 
division; daka (Vin. III. 112), ‘water,’ Skt. udaka, cf. udaka (J 1.212 
posatha (J IV. 309), ‘holiday,’ Skt. upavasatha, cf. uposatha (J 1. 232), 


cf. Buddhist Skt. posadha (Digy. 116), Pkt. posaha; posathika (J IV. 
309) —uposathika. 


Loss of initial ‘y 
uka (J 1. 453), ‘louse,’ Skt. ynka. 


A NOTE ON 
HEMACANDRA AND THE UDATTARAGHAVA 


A N. UPADEYE 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Shivaji University, Kolhapur 


According to RajaSekhara, Mayurája was a unique poet from the 
Kalacüri dynasty. A play entitled Udattaraghava is attributed to him 
in Dhanika's commentary Avaloka on the Dasarupaka (III. 24), which 
quotes from it some passages as well (ibid. IV. 28). V. Raghavan is 
reported to have discovered a Ms. of this work from Eastern India. 
V. V. Mirashi! who has used some extracts from the work accepts that 
the author of the Udattaraghava is the same as that of the Tapasavatsa- 
rajacarita.2 His name is Anangaharsa Matraraja or Mayura ja, and 
he was the son of Narendravardhana. 


Mirashi has raised a doubt as to how Matraraja and Mayuraja 
could be synonyms, though accepted unanimously by later scholars. 
Some speculations have also been hazarded on the meaning and spelling 
of this name. A more probable explanation might be offered here. 
This author must have had a popular name Mayuraya, besides his 
respectable name Anangaharsa. The said popular Prakrt name should 
have assumed two forms while being approximated to Sanskrit spelling: 
first, just a simple Sanskritised transcription, Mayuraja ; and then, 
secondly, a bit of Sanskrit translation, Matrraja or Matraraja. To 
confirm the first, we get similar forms in Pràkrt: jamauo from 
jamatrkah, mauo from matrkah, maua from matrka, which forms are 
duly noted by Hemacandra in his Prakrt grammar (1.131). Not only 
is ma@ira very near in pronunciation to matr, but both matra and matr 
have a common form in Prakrt, namely, ma(y)a: that is how Matra- 
became current for Matr-raja. Thus, the author's name was Mauraya 


1l. V,V.Mirashi, Kalacuri Nrpati ani tyamca kala (in Marathi), Nagpur, 
1956, pp. 85-91. V. Raghavan, Presidential Address to the 21st Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Srinagar, 1961. 


2. Ed. by Éri-Yadugiri-Yatir&ja-Sampatkumara-R&mEnujamuni, Bangalore, 
1929. See pp. 9-10 and also the foot-notes to the Index of verses for earlier 
references etc. to this work. 


8. Ed. by P.L. Vaidya, B. O. R., I., Poona. 
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in Prakrt which gave rise to Mayuraja and Matrraja; Matraraja is a 
wrong improvement on the latter. 

Mayuraja and his plays have been referred to and quoted by 
several authors on poetics and rhetorics. Hemacandra knows the 
Tapasavatsarajacarita and the Udattaraghava as is clear from the 
references in his svopajiia commentaries on his Kavyanusasana.! What 
is more interesting is his Prakrt quotation from the Udattaraghava in 
his Prakrt grammar which runs thus : 


हीमाणहे विस्मय-निर्वेदे (1४. 283) i विस्मये यथा उदात्तराघवे “राक्षसः 
हीमाणहे जीवंतवश्चा मे जणणी ||” निर्वेदे यथा विक्रान्तभीमे “राक्षसः-हीमाणहे 
पलिस्संता at एदेण नियविधिणो दुव्दवक्षिदेण ॥ 


Hemacandra is illustrating here that hima@nahe is used to express 
vismaya and nirveda; and, by way of example, he quotes respectively 
from the Udattaraghava and Vikrantabhima. The former is specifically 
mentioned once (1५. 302) ; but elsewhere, the same sentence is quoted 
anonymously (IV. 282). As already shown by Pischel® in his Notes, 
Hemacandra quotes from plays like the Sakuntala, Venisamhara and 
Mudraraksasa. So, the quotation from the Udattaraghava should 
be authentic. As yet this play is not published. It is hoped that the 
quotation could be verified from the Ms. It is quite likely that 
Hemacandra has drawn some material from this play for his Prakrt 
illustrations, which, in their turn, could be helpful in the proposed 
critical edition of Udattaraghava.5 


रस्सा 


4. Ed. R.C. Parikh and V. M. Kulkarni, Bombay, 1964. See pp. 141, 170 and 
172, 

5. See his ed. of Hemacandra’s Prakrit Grammar, Halle 1877. 

6. An edition is promised by V. Raghavan. Vide New Catalogus Catalogorum, 
Vol, Il, p. 332. : 


DID ASOKA BECOME A BUDDHIST MONK ? 


Y. KRISHAN 
Director, NCDC, Ranchi 


Scholars are divided on the question whether Emperor Aśoka 
Maurya was actually ordained as a monk and joined the Buddhist 
Samgha. It is universally agreed that Aśoka had become an upäsaka, 
a lay disciple, of Buddhism in about 265 B. C. and the bloodshed that 
attended his conquest of Kalinga (262 B. C.) produced in him a deep 
revulsion against violence and remorse at the suffering that attended 
the Kalinga war. This led to his becoming a very zealous and active 
Buddhist, an event recorded in Minor Rock Edict (MRE) 1.7 


The relevant portion of the Brahmagiri version? of this Edict reads 
as under : 


Devanampiye anapayati: Adhikani adhatiyani vasani ya hakar 
(upa)sake: No tu kho badham pakamte husam  ekam savacharam. 
Satireke tu kho samvacharam yam maya samghe upayite badham ca 
me pakamte. mina cu kalena amisa samana munisa Jambudipasi 
misa devehi. Pakamasa hi iyam phale. No hiyam sakye mahatpeneva 
papotave. Kamam tu kho khudakena pi pakamaminena vipule svage 
sakye aradhetave. Etayathaya iyam savane savapite: (Yatha Khudaka 
ca) mahat pa ca imam pakameyu ti Amta ca me janeyu. Chirathitike 
ca iyam paka (me hotu). Tyar ca athe vadhisiti vipulam pi ca vadhisiti : 


1. MRE I is £ound at the following places in India: 

(a) North India: (1) Bairat near Jaipur, (2) Gujarra (Madhya Pradesh), 
(3) Rupnath (Madhya Pradesh) and (4) Sahasram 
(Bihar). 

(b) South India: (1) Brahmagiri (Chitaldurg, Mysore), (2) Gavimata, 
(3) Jatinga Ramesvara, (4) Maski, (5) Palkigundu, 
(6) Rajulu-Mandagiri, (7) Siddhapura and (8) Yerra- 
gudi in Andhra Pradesh. 

See A. C. Sen, Asoka's Edicts. 

D. Edicts of Adoka, Edited and Translated by G. Srinivasa Murti and A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar. There is considerable controversy regarding the dating of the 
inscriptions of Agoka. Some hold that Pillar Edicts were engraved first followed 
by Minor Rock Edicts and Rock Edicts (Bhandarkar), others that Minor Rock 
Edicts were the earliest (Hultzsch and Mookerji) or that the Rock Edicts were 
earlier than the Pillar Edicts (Barua), 


& 
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Avaradhiya diyadhiyam vadhisiti. Iyam ca savane savapite vyathena 
200-50-6. 


“The beloved of the Gods commands thus: I have been a lay 
disciple (upasaka) for over two years and a half (by now) but I did not 
progress well for a year. But, since I visited the order (samgha) 
over a year ago, I have been progressing well in the path of Dharma. 
Men in Jambudvipa, who were till now unmingled, have now been 
mingled with the Gods. This is certainly the fruit of my exertion. 
Nor is it correct to hold that this can be achieved only by the great ones. 
For, even the smallest person can achieve the ideal of heavenly bliss 
by force of exertion. It is for this purpose that this proclamation 
has been proclaimed here. Let the small and great exert themselves 
to achieve this purpose. May my border people understand this. May 
this spirit of exertion endure everlastingly. This purpose will prosper 
and prosper increasingly, and in the last calculation it will grow at 
least two and a half times. This precept was proclaimed by me 256 
(times) while on tour.’ 


There are certain variations in the other texts of this edict but 
they are not significant for our purpose. i 


The important expression in the edict is samghe upayite which in 
other versions is samghe upagate (Maski), samghe upayate (Bairat) and 
samghe upete (Rupnath). This has been the subject of conflicting 
interpretations by scholars, some holding that it meant that Asoka 
joined the samgha, while others that it merely indicated that Asoka 
became more zealously or devoutly attached to the samgha.* The 
interpretation that Asoka joined the samgha is responsible for the belief 
that Agoka had been formally ordained as a monk. 


The view that according to the Minor Rock Edict A$oka had 
become a monk and joined the order cannot be justified with reference 
to the details of his personal life and the content of his personal religion 
as reflected in the Edicts. 

3. Murti and Aiyangar, ibid, 

4. A.C. Sen, Asoka’s Edicts, translates the expression as ‘joined sazigha,'" 
Radhagovinda Basak, Asokan Inscriptions, (Calcutta, 1959, pp. 133-40), translates it 
as ‘entered the order’, D. C. Sircar, Inscriptions of Agoka, (Delhi, 1957, p. 33), trans- 
lates it as ‘devoutly attached to the Samgha’. G. Srinivasa Murti and A. N. Krishna 
Aiyangar, Edicts of Asoka, and S, Bhattacharya, Select Agokan Epigraphs, (Calcutta, 
1960, p. 17), translate it as ‘visited the Order or Samgha.’ D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Asoka, (Calcutta, 1925, p. 328), translates it as 'lived with the Saigha. 


VIJ V (1967) 26 
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Personal life 

1. Inall the Edicts, Agoka is addressed as devanam priya, i.e., 
‘the beloved of the gods.’ Gods in Buddhism are mortal like human 
beings and not eligible for nirvana. The gods and their abodes, viz., 
heavens, are not the ideals of Buddhist monks. If Asoka had become 
a monk, the title devanam priya would be inappropriate. 

2. Rock Edict I says: «Formerly in the kitchen of King 
Priyadarsi, the Beloved of the Gods, many (hundred) thousands of lives 
were daily slaughtered for (making) curries. So, now, when this edict 
of the Law of Piety is being caused to be written, (then) only three lives 
are slaughtered (i.e., for curry), two peacocks and one antelope.’ 
Slaughter of these animals for the royal table would be wholly inconsis- 
tent with the vow of ahirnsa binding on a bhiksu. 

3. Rock Edict IV says: “And the sons, grandsons and great- 
grandsons of King Priyadar$i, the Beloved of the Gods, will also cause 
this practice of the Law of Piety to increase until the end of the 
universe......."9 Rock Edict V also speaks of the sons and grandsons 
and descendents of A$oka." How could Agoka speak of his sons and 
grandsons if he had renounced the world and become a Dhiksu. It 
should be noted that this rock edict was promulgated twelve years after 
Asoka’s coronation. 

4. In Rock Edict VIII it is said: “King Priyadar§i, the Beloved 
of the Gods, having been consecrated for ten years, went out to 
Sambodhi (Buddha Gaya). From that arose this (practice) of dharma- 
yatra, There, in it, take place these (things)— visit to (Buddhist ascetics 
and Brahmanas and charity to them, visit to the elders (sthaviras) and 
gift of gold to them....... »8 If A$oka had become a bhiksu there could 
have been no question of his visting the Buddhist monks and Brahmanas 
and giving them gifts, especially gold. 

5. In the Pillar Edict VII issued in the 27th year after his 
coronation, Asoka observes, “These (dhamma mahamatas) and many 
other mukhyas (chiefs of heads of departments) are engaged in the 
distribution of charities and this, too, on my behalf and that of my 
queens. In qll my harems they became acquainted in many ways with 


5. Basak, Ibid., p. 4. 
6. Basak, Ib:d., p, 19-20. 


7. Basak, Ibid., p. 27. There is a reference to Agoka’s sons and gr.at-grand- 
sons in the SBfichi text of Minor Pillar Inscription I (Basak, Ibid., p. 148). 


8, Basak, Ibid., p. 42. 
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all the (proper) objects where satisfaction is to be arranged here (in the 
capital) and in the (different) quarters (of the country) I have also 
ordered this to be done with regard to my sons and other princes born 
of the queens...... "9 The reference to queens, harem and sons of Asoka 
could mean only that Agoka had not renounced the world and entered 
the monkish order. The Minor Pillar Edict No. III from Allahabad, 
also called Queen's Edict, speaks of Asoka’s two queens, the second 
being named as Cáruvaki.? Finally, in the Mahavamsa it is stated that 
four years after the death of his queen Asamdhimitta, (which took 
place in the 30th year of his reign), A$oka “rasied the treacherous 
Tissarakkha to the rank of queen."!! This should conclusively estab- 
lish that A$oka had not become a monk but continued to lead the life 
of a grhastha. 


Content of Agoka’s religion 


According to Rock Edict IX, the Dharmamangala, the ceremonial 
of the Law of Piety, preached by Asoka either achieves the desired 
result in this world or produces endless merit in the world hereafter.!? 
In the Girnar, Dhauli and Jaugada versions of this edict, it is said, 
“By this heaven can be won." Heaven is one of the mortal gatis which 
is the ideal ofa layman but not of a bhiksu whose objective is nirvana. 
In Rock Edict X, he observes: ‘Whatever action King Priyadarsi, the 
Beloved of the Gods, exerts for, all that is, indeed, for well-being in life 
hereafter.’13 


Again, in Pillar Edict II, ASoka defines the Law of Piety as consis- 
ting of “freedom from sin, good works of many kinds, compassion, 
liberality or making gifts, truthfulness and purity (of mind) or upright- 
ness. In many ways have I given the gift of (spiritual) insight. I have 
shown many a favour to two-footéd and four-footed (animals) and to 
birds and to beings living in waters, even unto the boon of (their) life. 
I have also done many other good deeds.” This is patently the 
religion of a lay Buddhist, an upasaka, but not of a bhiksu. 


9. Basak, Ibid., pp- 106-7. 

10. The Queen’s Edict was promulgated towards the close of the 20th or the 
2lth year. Barua, Asoka and his Inscriptions, (Calcutta, 1955, pt. II, p. 13). 

11. The Mahavamsa, (London, 1925), ed. and tr. by Geiger, XX, 3. 

12. Basak, Ibid., p. 49. 

13. Basak, Ibid., p. 53. 

14. Basak, Ibid., p. 86. In Pillar Edict VII (Basak, Ibid., p. 106-7) Asoka 
says: “I have also reverenced all sects with various forms of reverence or wor- 
ship’. This ill fits a bhibgu. 
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The Dipavamsa makes an unambiguous statement, Asoka, on his 
conversion, tells Nigrodha : Today, I choose as my refuge Thee and 
Buddha with the Dhamma and the Samglia ; together with my children 
and wives, with the number of my relatives, I announce to Thee my 
paving become a lay disciple.” He abides “together with children 
and wives in the refuge (of the faith)." In the 17th year of his reign 
88019, in his message to Devanampiya, on the latter’s coronation as 
King of Ceylon, observes: "I have taken my refuge in the Buddha, 
the Dhamma, and the Samgha, Y have avowed myself a lay pupil of 
the Doctrine of the Sakyaputta.” 1 

Jt is significant to note that according to the Mahavamsa, Asoka, 
as a giver of lavish gifts to the Samgha, was only Paccayadayaka, a 
person who supplies the bhiksus with their four requisites. “Since the 
monarch would fain become 8 kinsman of the religion (Sasanadayada), 
he asked Mahinda and Samghamitta to receive the pabbajja. Although 
the monarch wished to confer on Mahinda the dignity of prince-regent, 
yet did he consent to his ordination with the thought: ‘This (last) 
is the greater dignity." This would clearly indicate that Asoka was 
only a kinsman and not a member of the Samgha and Mahinda had 
to forgo becoming a regent on being ordained. It should also be 
noted that while the Mahavamsa speaks of the pabbajja and upasampada 
of Tissa and the Dipavarnsa and the Mahavamsa speak of the pabbajja 
of Mahinda and Samghamitta, there is no mention of Asoka having 
taken pabbajja which is an essential pre-requisite for ordination as a 
monk. 


It would be seen from Minor Rock Edict I that the result of his 
exertions in cause of the Samgha was that the people in Jambudvipa 
who had remained unassociated with the gods became associated with 
the gods. By such sustained exertion not only great but also small 
men could attain the heavenly bliss. Thus, the fruit of A$oka's exertion 
in this direction was the bliss of heaven. The advice is that this 
bliss could be won by anyone who exerted himself in the same manner 
as did Agoka. If such an exertion had really involved his joining the 
Order, it could not have been a model or an example for laymen 707 
could the objective be only heaven instead of nirvana. It is, therefore, 


15. The Dipavasisa, (London), ed. and tr, by H. Oldenberg, VI, 55-56. 
16. The Dipavarhsa, Ibid., XII. 5. 


17. TheMahavamsa, Ibid., V. 196-203. See also the Dipavarhsa, Ibid., VII, 16 
Tt says that “the donor of the requisites for the bhiksus remains a stranger to thi 
faith.” 
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i: far-fetched to draw the inference from this edict that the emperor had 
x joined the monkish order without renouncing his throne. He was only 
very closely associated with the Samgha since one year after his 
© becoming an upāsaka. The term Sarngha upete signifies this close 


association between A$oka and the Buddhist samgha. This evidently 
was the outcome of exertion on his part of which he speaks in this 

j edict. This appears to be an echo of Nigrodha’s advice to Agoka: 
""Earnestness is the way to immortality, indifference is the way to 
death ; the earnest do not die, the indifferent are like the dead."'18 


f 
"I 


18. The Dipavariéa, Ibid., ४1, 53, 


A RARE BRONZE OF SKANDA KUMARA 
FROM THE PANJAB HILLS 


R. C. AGRAWALA 
Keeper (Archaeology), National Museum, New Delhi-11 


The National Museum at New Delhi acquired, recently, a rare 
small bronze statue of Skanda Kumara, hailing, probably, from the 
Panjab or the Chamba Hill region (No. 66. 48 ; 11.1 cms. X 5.7 cms.). 
The deity is shown in standing pose as four-armed and six-headed 
(sanmukha). The main head is in the centre, as usual, but the remaining 
five heads appear in relief on the circular halo behind, in contrast to 
most of the extant published sculptures and carvings of Skanda Kumara 
which show only three heads, the three heads on the back being not 
seen at all. The arrangement of the heads, all having matted locks 
| indicating the influence of Gandhara art, reminds one of a somewhat 
-identical device of depicting numerous heads in a semi-circle in sculp- 
tures of Parvati performing penance! and Visvargpa Visnu (with animal 
faces on sides) from Khajuraho. The existing arrangement of the 
heads in the above bronze of the 6-7th century is, therefore, quite 
interesting, though the workmanship is not of a high quality. 


Still more important are the details of the attendant figures on the 
sides of the main deity in the bronze under scrutiny. The second left 
hand of Skanda holds the top of the mace (Sakti) attached to the head 
of a standing female figure ; she is none else than the Sakti of Skanda 
Kumara. The presentation of weapons of Skanda in human form is 
unusual though we have instances, in Indian art, of the Ayudha-purusas 
of Visnu and Siva. The second right hand of Skanda in the said bronze 
holds the neck of his vehicle, peacock (mayura). The neck alone is to 
be seen here and that, too, attached to the human head of a standing 
male attendant shown below; this is none else than the vehicle of 
Skanda, i.e, Mayura-purusa. In Gupta art, Garuda, the vehicle of 
Visnu, is sometimes shown as having a human face and the body of a 


1. U.P. Shah, ‘Parvati performing the Paficagnitapas’, Bulletin of the Baroda 
Museum and Picture Gallery, Baroda, 10-11 (1953-55) 53-57, figures 3 and 4. 

2. Anunpublished sculpture built into the wall of the main hall of the 
Laksmana Temple at Khajuraho. 
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E Siva’s Bull, Nandi, is often represented as a bull-headed human 
eing. 


The above noticed details of the Skanda bronze, under study, is 
reminiscent of similar details found in the Ayudha-purusas in the well 
known Sesa$ayi panel from Deogarh, datable to the late Gupta period. 
In the latter, the amalaka-type knob of the mace marked on the head 
of the lady represents the Gada-devi. The upper half of the Cakra 
(wheel) is laid edgewise on the second figure, viz., the Cakra-purusa. The 
remnants of a conch are found on the head of the third figure, viz., the 
Sankha-purusa. The fourth figure, holding a sword in his hand, is 
usually identified with Nandaka, the sword of Visnu, but the depiction 
of a lotus mark on his head would Suggest his identification as Padma- 
purusa. The Trisala-purusa in contemporary Indian sculpture, too, 
comes under the same category. A Gupta statue from Mathura even 


depicts a full wheel (cakra) placed on the head of the seated Cakra- 
purusa.i 


It may be noted that the Kusana and Gupta sculptors and artists 
of Northern India were fond of depicting single-headed Skanda. At 
the same time, some copper and silver Yaudheya coins show Karttikeya 
with all his six heads. One rare silver coin of this group, preserved 
in the British Museum at London, bears on the obverse the standing 
figure of a two-armed and six-headed Skanda, his three main heads being 
in one row, with thé remaining three heads (with matted locks) above 
in the second row. A number of copper coins of the above group, 
datable to the second century A.D., too, have all the six heads of 
Skanda represented onthem. Recently, the present writer came across, 
in the Gurukula Museum at Jhajjar (Dt. Rohtak), some copper coins 
of the above type found in the Yaudheya locality, nearby. The cult 
of Skanda Kumara was extremely popular in this region; in fact, Skanda 
was the tutelary deity of the mighty Yaudheya republic. It is very 
likely that the coins of the Yaudheyas had inspired the sthapati of the 
bronze statue under study in presenting, together, all the six heads for 
Sanmukha Skanda Kumara. The conspicuous absence of this motif in 


3. R. C. Agrawala, 'Cakra-purusa in early Indian art’, Bharatiya Vidya, 24 
(1964) 41-45, fig. 7, 8, 9. 


4. Ibid., fig. 10. 
5. J. Allan, Corns of Ancient India, (London, 1936), p. cxlix, pl. 39, No. 21. 


See also J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, (Calcutta, 1956), ; 
p. 141. 


m 
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the Gandhara and Mathura statues of Skanda is also worthy of notice 


here. 

Attention may be drawn, in this connection, to certain Kusana 
statues from Mathura, where three heads of Siva have been shown ina 
row with a fourth head superimposed at the top. A somewhat similar 
device may be seen in the Gandhara relief of Siva-Parvati.’ The 
weapons including a wheel and a skull are also very clear therein. 
This tradition which was popular in the Chamba region during the 
mediaeval period? should have inspired the artist of the bronze under 
study in depicting all the six heads of Skanda Kumara. 


——— 


. R.C. Agrawala *Four-faced Si a and fou 18 
6 5 =: Vv -fa V J 3H 
| 5 T our-faced 18730, IJ 3 (1965) 


7. Douglas Barret, Ori 
SES rret, Oriental Art, Vol. III, (London, 1957), p. 59 and fig. 12 


ae eS 3 Goetz, pay wooden temples of Chamba, (Leiden, 1955), p. 95 
plate 16 B; D. R. Sahni, ‘Excavations at Avantipur, ASIAR, Calcutta, 1913-14, 


- — p. 58, plate 28 F ; J. Ph. Vogel, The Antiquities of Chamba State, I, (Calcutta, 1911), 


'P. 218 and plate 31 facing it. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES 


Pror. H. D, VELANKAR 


(1893-1967) 


In the sad demise of Prof. Hari Damodar Velankar on January 
13, 1967, the world of Indology lost one of the most eminent Indologists 
who enlightened abundantly the difficult paths of Vedic interpretation, 
textual criticism, metrics and manuscriptology. 


Prof. Velankar was born on 18. 10. 1893, in a poor family, at 
Taral, a small village in Konkan. Being unable to pursue his studies 
after matriculation, he opened a shop, but had to wind it up soon. 
Later, being assisted by the well-known Gokuldas Tejpal Charities, he 
joined the Wilson College, Bombay, and immediately after passing his 
M. A. degree, in 1916, he was appointed as the Head of the Sanskrit 
Department of that College, which post he held with distinction for 
thirty-six years, spreading far and deep the growing roots of Sanskrit 
learning. On his retirement from the College in 1952, he was invited 
by Dr. K. M. Munshi to direct the Post-Graduate and Research 
Department of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan wherefrom he continued 
to enrich, with unflinching devotion and penetrating insight, the 
different branches of Indological studies. In 1963 he was selected to 
occupy the newly started Bhandarkar Professorship of Sanskrit in the 
University of Bombay, where, till his death, he worked with missionary 


zeal, furthering Sanskritic and allied studies under the direct aegis of 
the University. 


During his literary career extending, nearly, to four decades and 
a half, he has blazed many new trails in the ficld of Indology. His 
interest in ancient Indian manuscripts induced him to undertake tours 
in search for them in villages. About 2000 manuscripts collected by 
him have been deposited in the Bombay University in memory of his 
Professor, H. M. Bhadamkar. His Descriptive Catalogues of the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in the B. B. R. A, Society's Library, (4 vols.), 
(1925-30) and of the Sanskrit Mss. in the I. Desai's collection of the 
Bombay University (1953) bear testimony to the hard work he has put in 
over those volumes. His Jinaratnakosa (1944), the ‘Jain Catalogus 
» Catalogorum,'is an essential tool of reference for textual study and 
VIJ V (1967) 27 
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research in Jain literature and philosophy. His pioneering auer on 
and editions of works on Sanskrit and Prakrit prosody, viz., BICC 
(1949), Ratnamanjasa (1949), Chandonusasana (1961), Vrttajatisamu- 
ccaya (1963), Svayambhncchandas (1963), and Kavidarpana (1963), have 
stressed, for the first time, the vivacious variety of metres and their 
importance in Indian textual criticism. He edited the Sauptika-parvan 
of the Mahabharata for the B. O. R. I.’s critical edition of that 
work (1948). His edition of the Vikramorvasiya (1961) forms a 


full-fledged ‘illustration of the principles of manuscriptology and textual 
criticism. 

The most important contributions of Prof. Velankar, pertain, 
however, to the field of Vedic exegesis. His translation of the Indra 
and Agni Hymns of the Rgveda have earned high approbation from 
renowned scholars like Renou, Thieme and Ingalls. In his translations 
of the Second (1967) and the Seventh Mandalas (1963) of the Rgveda, he 
has judiciously examined the traditional interpretation of Sayana and 
other ancient scholiasts as well as that of the occidental scholars like 
Oldenberg and Geldner. His Rksuktavaijayanti (1965) composed of 
108 select hymns of the Rgveda with translation and notes in Hindi, 
presents the quintessence of Vedic truths to the common man. 


He has guided more than twenty-five students for the Ph. D, degree 
in Sanskrit in different branches of studies like Alamkara, Astrology, 
Mimamsa, Philosophy, Veda, Vyakarana and Yoga. 


His deep learning and eminence have earned for him many 
covetable distinctions. He was elected President of the Vedic Section 
(1946 and 1953) of the All-India Oriental Conference. He was actively 
associated with learned institutions like the Vaidika Sam$odhana 
Mandala and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
Asiatic Society, Bombay, Sahitya Akademi and National Book Trust, 
New Delhi, Sanskrit Vishva Parishad, Bombay, etc. In 1962 he 
was awarded the Certificate of Merit by the President of India for 
his proficiency in Sanskrit learning. In 1965, on his seventy-second 
birthday, his students presented him with a Commemoration Volume. 


Like the vrgabha-dhenu of the Veda, Prof. Velankar played the 
roles both of the father and the mother for his students, who in his 
demise, have lost an ideal ‘Guruji? who not only taught them but loved, 
encouraged and inspired them. 


S. A. UPADHYAYA 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 


UA 
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Pror. Dr. N. J. SHENDE 
(1913-1967) 


Specialised study of the Veda has suffered a severe setback in the 
passing away of Professor Dr. N. J. Shende. Vedic scholarship was 
just struggling to sustain itself on the inspirations and traditions left 
behind by two of its great votaries, Professors Louis Renou and 
H. D. Velankar, who passed away recently, when a fresh blow came 
on the 20th March 1967 as this senior student of Velankar followed his 
Guru withina period of two months. The news of his death was all 
the more stunning on account of its totally premature and unpredictable 
nature: Prof. Shende was in full vigour and was only fiftyfour. 


Narayan Jagannath Shende was born on 15.2.1913 at the village 
of Patan in the District of Satara (Maharashtra) He pursued his 
higher studies at the Wilson College, Bombay, where he became a 
Dakshina Fellow for 1934-36. On completing the post-graduate studies 
with equal distinction, he joined the N. Wadia College, Poona, in 1937 
as Lecturer in Sanskrit, and worked there for nine years. While there, 
he obtained his first doctoral degree in 1940, working under Prof, 
Velankar, on The Bhrgvangiras element in the Mahabharata; got the 
V. N. Mandlik prize in 1940 for his essay, ‘Hindu society as depicted 
in the Classical Sanskrit literature’; studied the authorship of the 
two Epics; took up Vedic studies (with a study of the Atharvanic 
Upanisads) ; and also started, in 1943, reading papers before the 
sessions of the All-India Oriental Conference. 


As Reader in Sanskrit at the Deccan College Post-Graduate and 
Research Institute, Poona, (1947-50), he continued his studies in the 
Vedic literature, deity-wise, tracing back the indications left in the two 
Epics and on different aspects of the Atharvaveda. His first long study 
was The Foundations of the Atharvanic Religion (1949). His next 
important work, The Religion and Philosophy of the Atharvaveda (1952), 
appeared after he joined the then Bombay Government service in 1950 
at the Elphinstone College. He next took up the Yajurveda also for 
study and, as an outcome of the Springer Research Scholarship (1955- 
57), produced . his work, The Mythology of the Yajurveda. In 1961, the 
University of Bombay conferred on him the degree- of Doctor of 
Literature. 


When the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit was started at - 
the Poona University in January 1965, chiefly to promote specialised 
studies in Veda the Vyakarana, he joined that institution so as to 
devote his full attention to the small and big researches he had in view, 
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One of his ambitious projects related to tracing and Da 2a 
precious thread of traditional continuity in respect gi the gee i 
philosophy, culture and mythology, from the Samhita ae ० E e 
Sutra Texts. But it was willed that only a beginning was one in is 
line in the form of his aesthetic study, Kavi and Kavya in the Atharva- 
veda which was published posthumously in April 1967. | 

Nanasaheb Shende, as he was familiarly known, was blessed with 
a sweet and inspiring household, and Prof. Mrs. Shende has taken her 
doctorate on an ‘Old Marathi version of the Mahabharata.’ The 
untimely and irreparable loss of this most unassuming man of charm- 
ing smile and ready hand of help will be mourned alike by his family, 
students, colleagues and scholars in the field. 


Bibliography of the writings of Prof. N. J. Shende 


(1) 1940: ‘Hindu Society as depicted in the Classical Sanskrit 
literature’, (V. N, Mandalik prize Essay, unpublished). 
(2) » The Bhrgvangiras Element in the Mahabharata, 
(Doctoral Thesis, unpublished). 
(3) 1943: ‘The authorship of the Ramayana’, Journal of the 
University of Bombay, (JUB), 12. ii. 19-24. 
(4)  ,, ‘The authorship of the Mahabharata’, Annals of 
the Bhandarkar Or. Res. Inst., (ABORI), 24. 67-82. 
(5) 1944: ‘The Atharvanic Upanisads’, Prücya-vani, I. ii (Apr. 
1944) 87-92 ; II. iii (July 1945). 
(6) 1946: ‘Indra in the Atharvaveda’, Proc. All-India Oriental 
Conference, (PAIOC), XIII. ii. 57-60. 
(7) 1947: ‘Brhaspati in the Vedic and epic literature’, Bul. 
Deccan College Res. Inst., (BDCRI), 8(K. N. Dikshit 
Memorial Volume), 225-5]. 
(8) 1948: ‘Atharvan in the Vedic and epic literature’, JUB 17. il. 
23-44. 
(9) 5 "The Brahman in the Atharvaveda', Prin. Karmarkar 
Commemoration Volume, Poona, 207-16. 
(10) 1948-49: The Foundations of the Atharvanic Religion, 
(Originally at BDCRI 9.197-414). Review by Renou, 
Journal Asitique 241 (1953) 153 f. 
(11) 1950: *Ahgiras in the Vedic literature’, ABORT 31. 108-31. 
(12), ‘The contribution of the Atharvaveda to the Upanisadic 
thought’, JUB 19, ii, 28-38, 
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‘The Religion and Philosophy of the Atharvaveda', 
Bhandarkar Oriental Series 8. (Rev. by Renou, /oc. 
cit.; by C. Bulcke, Man in India, 34 (1954) 168). 

"Ihe Theory of the sacrifice in the Yajurveda’, BDCRI 
18 (Taraporewala Memorial Volume), 17-21. 

‘The mythology of the Yajurveda’, JUB 26. ii. 34-72 ; 
27. ii. 29-94, 

*Visnu as Aditya (in the Vedic literature)’, JUB 29. 
ii. 39-47. 

‘Mahabharata’ (in Marathi), Navabharat (Wai), 14. iii. 
31-37. 

‘The Devas in the Later Vedic literature, JUB 30. ii. 
1-10. 

*Hotr and other priests in the Brahmanas of the 
Rgveda', JUB 32. ii. 48-88. 

‘Soma in the Brahmanas of the Rgveda’, J Asiatic 
Society, Bombay, (N. S.) 38 (Dr. Bhau Daji Special 
Volume), 122-53. 

‘The Brahman in the Brahmanas of the Rgveda’, 


Summary of Papers (SP) 233, XXVI ICO, New Delhi, 
1964. 


‘Aditya and Adityas in the Rgveda Brahmanas’, 
Felicitation Volume presented to Mm. Dr. V. V. 
Mirashi, Nagpur, 56-86. 

‘Agni in the Brahmanas of the Rgveda, ABORI 
46. 1-28. 

‘The Puruga-snkta (RV X. 90) in the Vedic literature’, 
J Poona University, 23. 45-51. 


‘The Rgveda and the Atharvaveda’, SP 2, XXIII 
AIOC, Aligarh, 1966. 


Kavi and Kavya in the Atharvaveda, Poona University, 
Poona. 


In press: ‘A History of Vedic literature’ in Marathi, for the 


Marathi Visvakos$a (Encyclopaedia), Maharashtra 
Government, Bombay. 


S. D. LADDU 
Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, 


University of Poona 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


RGVEDA MANDALA II, By Prof. H. D. Velankar. University 
of Bombay, 1966. Pp. xi, 122. Rs. 6/-. 


The book under review is an English translation with notes of 
the Second Mandala of the Rgveda. Prof. Velankar had formulated 
a plan to publish an annotated English translation of the entire Rgveda, 
mandala-wise, and, as the first instalment of this plan, an annotated 
English translation of the VIIth Mandala of the Rgveda was published 
by him in 1963 under the auspices of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. The present work forms the second instalment of the project. 
However, unlike the previous volume on the Vilth Mandala, the 
Sanskrit text of the mantras has been excluded from the present work. 
In order to determine the sense of a difficult Vedic word, Prof. Velankar 
has referred in 116 annotations to the Vedic passages where it occurs 
in similar contexts. The grammatical and accentual peculiarities of 
important Vedic words have also been discussed by the author in 
the annotations. The translation is clear, lucid, and appropriate. 
The present work is, undoubtedly, an important contribution to the 
understanding of the Rgveda. 


RAM GOPAL 


LOKA: WORLD AND HEAVEN IN THE VEDA, By J. Gonda. 
N. V. Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 
1966. Pp. 172. Price 25 f. 


Professor J. Gonda, who has numerous research publications on 
Vedic philology, religion and culture to his credit, has made, in the 
book reviewed, an important contribution to the Vedic philology in 
the form of a scientific and comprehensive study of the Vedic word 
loka. The main aim of Gonda in undertaking the present study and 
other similar studies is to institute semantic investigations and to 
trace the development of ideas which form the preliminaries of a 
scientific attempt towards a correct understanding of the Vedic texts 
and, ultimately, towards a correct assessment of the Vedic religion and 
culture, He has been pursuing his plan from a wide perspective. 
According to him, “One should not limit oneself to one single term 
however frequent and however important. One would, on the conse 
do well tO examine carefully also its homonyms, its e mE 
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neighbours, its opposites etc., in short, the complete semantic field to 
which that word belongs. One should study that particular vocabulary 
from the point of view of its conceptual content as well as from that of 
its symbolization by means of semantemes or lexicological units.” He, 
therefore, proposes to present similar studies of allied words such as 
bhuvana, jagat etc. He has, however, already arrived at the conclusion 
that “the time-honoured and, often, rather easy-going translations of 
these terms—for instance ‘world’ as a common translation for loka, 
jagat, bhuvana etc.,—should, wherever possible, be revised. Wherever 
possible, because the Vedic language being the cultural property 
of Vedic man, his religious and philosophical vocabulary was the 
depository of centuries of early Indian speculative effort. It does not 
tally with our terminology which is closely associated with our analysis 
of reality and with distinctions made by the exponents of Western 
culture.” 


Prof. Gonda has traced the relation of the word loka to Indo- 
European languages: Latin Incus, Oscian livkei, German lauh, Dutch 
Io, OEngl. leah, ONo. lo, Lit. laikas—the basic meaning of all of which 
would be ‘clearance, field, light’. In the Vedic texts, however, there is 
a considerable variety of the uses of the word /oka, and it shows that 
different aspects of tbe word's meanings were, according to context 
and situation, common already in prehistoric times. Loka in Veda 
was not any open space, place or part of the universe, but a place or 
position of religious or psychological interest. This sacred space may 
be defined as that locality which becomes a position by the effects of 
power, that is, by a correct discharge of religious duties by means of 
effective rites and (or) creative knowledge. The adjective uru is not 
rarely applied to the word Joka. Different numbers of lokas are 
mentioned; these, however, do not fill up the universe. Various 
speculations as regards the distance from here 10 the celestial regions 
are met with in the Vedic texts. Svarga is described as boundless, 
undefined, full of pleasure and well-being, complete and immortal. It 
was, however, not, or not always, or not explicitly, identical with 
the abode of the blessed dead. The officiating priest, who causes 
the sacrificer to be born in svargaloka, effects his ritual rebirth or 
divinization. 


Prof. Gonda has made a thorough study of all the occurrences 
of the word loka in the Vedic texts. Particular mention-may be made 
of his explanations of the words sukrtasya lokah or sukrtam lokah, 
where sukrta or sukr means a sacrificer who had performed the various 
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religious rites properly. In this connection, it may be noted that 
according to the Baudhayana Srautasütra, VI. 5, the adhvaryu is 
required to announce the initiation of a Soma sacrificer to Indra, 
Indra-Agni, Vasus, Rudra, Adityas, Vi$ve-Devas and (the souls of) the 
brahmanas who had partaken of Soma (at a Soma sacrifice) (adiksista 
"yam brahmanah ... tam indraye’ndragnibhyam | vasubhyo rudrebhya 
adityebhyo vi$vebhyo devebhyo brahmanebhya$ ca somapebhyah pra- 
bruma iti). This confirms the belief of the Vedic people that the Soma 
drinkers lived in a particular world after death (cf. Taittiriya Samhita, 
VI. 1.2). Gonda’s explanations of the occurrences of this term agree, 
to a large extent, with those given by Sayana and other commentators. 
This would indicate that the ritualistic interpretations of the commen- 
tators have begun to find favour with the modern philologists. The 
view that the Veda is more Indian than Indo-European, as expressed 
in the work under review and also elsewhere, would pave the way 
towards the correct understanding of the Veda. It is, however, no 
wonder that Gonda has, at times, differed from Sayana in the explana- 
tions of certain occurrences. 


Prof. Gonda has (p. 28) referred to Jaiminiya Brahmana, 1. 287: 
tasmat tristubho loke daksina niyante, and has also referred to Caland’s 
explanation (L’Agnistoma, Paris 1906, § 178; 191): “The daksinas are 
given after the Madhyandina Pavamana, the last verses of which are 
tristublis." No doubt, the last verses of the Madhyandina Pavamana are 
tristubhs (the last Aušana Saman is based on the three tristubh verses, 
pra tu drava etc.). But the context hardly refers to this fact. The 
sentence quoted above from the Jaiminiya Brahmana is literally found 
in TS VI. 1. 6 and both these texts deal with the same topic. The words 
tristubho loke cannot be taken to refer to the Madhyandina Pavamana 
Stotra butto the Madhyandina Savana (Midday pressing), because the 
three savanas (Morning, Midday and third) are said to have pertained 
respectively to the Gayatri, the Tristubh and the Jagati. The commen- 
tators of the Taittiriya Samhita have explained those words as referring 
to the Midday pressing itself. As a matter of fact, the giving away of 
the daksinas does not follow the chanting of the Madhyandina Pavamana; 
there are certain other rites in between. It may also be noted that in 
Maitrayaniya Samhita, Aitareya Brahmana, Sankhayana Brahmana and 
Gopatha Brahmana we meet witha general statement that daksinas are 
given away in the Midday pressing, thus implying that the daksinas 
have nothing to do with the composition of the Madhyandina Pavamana, 
Gonda has rendered (p. 137) the word aparimita occurring in Atharva 
Veda 9. 5. 22 by ‘unlimited,’ as is usually done, It would, however, be 
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worthwhile to see whether the meaning of this word occurring in the 
ritual context would suit here also. It means ‘a little over’ (cf. 
aparimitam pramanad bhnyah, Katyayana Sulbasutra i. 23). The 
sentence esa va aparimito yajiio yad दांव! pattcaudanah (Atharva Veda 
9.5.21) would mean, “the offering of a he-goat together with five 
rice-dishes is, indeed, more than a sacrifice.” 


Another important aspect of Gonda’s work is that he has brought 
into prominence the metaphysical outlook which is found in some of 
the ritualistic rites. In this connection, reference may be made to the 
sacrificer's Visnukrama rite recorded by the author (p 92). The process 
of the semantic development of the word /oka has been further carried 
on by him to Buddhism and Jainism and also to post-Vedic speculative 
thought. The reviewer has pleasure to note that Gonda's painstaking 
brilliant work has been following the correct path which would ultimately 
lead to the correct estimation of ancient Indian religion and culture. 
One would expect that the efforts in explaining the key-words in the 


Vedic literature be shared by the Vedic scholars, particularly those in 
India. 


C. G. KASHIKAR | 


THE ESSENCE OF THE VEDAS AND ALLIED SCRIPTURES, By 
Basdeo Bissoondoyal. Jaico Publishing House, Bombay-l, 
1966, Pp. viii, 154. Rs. 3[-. 


Prof. Basdeo Bissoondoyal is a Mauritian who is enthusiastically 
interested in the inculcation of the universal truths embedded in ancient 
Indian literature as a remedy to the ills of the modern world. In partial 
contrast to his earlier book entitled Les Hindous et leurs écritures 
Sacrées, being an account, in French, of the sacred literature of the 
Hindus, reviewed in a previous number of this Journal [ III (1965) 
324-25 ], the ultimate purpose of the present book is to set out for the 
edification of the West, in particular, the cream of Vedic teachings. 
Thus, the main body of the book comprises of English renderings 
of nearly four hundred choice passages from the Vedas, grouped under 
sixty headings. This is followed by an English translation of the 
Sivasankalpopanisad, invoking universal peace. Then follow the essential 
teachings of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the Yaksapragna of 
the Mahabharata, the Gita and Buddhism.  Relevent introductory 
statements and footnotes are added, at places, drawing attention to 
the significance of the passages concerned. 
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The real contribution of theauthor, however, is the long Preface 
(pp. 1-51) which forms an assessment of the value of the Vedic teachings 
and the role they could play in the world of today. In support of 
his thesis, he has drawn upon observations on the subject by Greek 
and Arabic writers besides numerous modern thinkers, philosophers, 
scientists, churchmen and Orientalists belonging to the West. The 
section of the Preface setting out the Veda as a Useful guide (pp. 25-36) 
draws pointed attention to the high standards of moral and social life 
during Vedic times, which one could emulate even today. Some of the 
selections in the main text, e.g., those under the captions ‘The body 
politic’ (pp. 103-7), ‘Charity’ (pp 102-3), ‘Universal brotherhood and 
peace’ (pp. 121-26) etc. are of topical interest. 


The book, however, lacks much, in several respects, from the 
academic point of view, for instance, in the matter of technical presen- 
tation, referential details, facility of consultation, indexing etc, Often, 
it also tends to overstate things when speaking about the achievements 
of the Vedic Aryans. However, it has to be conceded that it would 
meet the need of the general cultured reader, informing the inquisitive, 
sustaining the wavering and converting the non-believing. 


In the course of his Preface, the author makes the pertinent 
observation that *Some friends of India are anxious to bring home 
to everyone, prepared to be fair, that this country should be seen in 
allits grandeur" (p.49). And, in Prof. Bissoondoyal we have not 
only such a friend but one who endeavours to bring together such 
friends. 


K. V. SARMA 


DIE VEDISCHE GATHA- UND SLOKA-LITERATUR, By Paul 
Horsch. Francke Verlage, Bern, 1966. Pp. vii, 516. DM 65. 


In the book under review, Paul Horsch has successfully attempted 
an exhaustive study of all important aspects of the Gaihas and Slokas 
scattered in the Vedic texts. He has investigated thoroughly the 
problem of the origin (Ursprung) and the nature (Weser) of these verses 
which areso important from the point of view of both their form and 
contents. In the detailed study of these problems the author has found 
it necessary also to describe the relationship of these verses to Buddhism 
and Jainism and evaluate their effect on later Hinduism. The difficult 
question regarding the types of people among whom the Gathas and 
Slokas originated has also been given a scholarly treatment, for, 
although these stanzas are, as a rule, anonymous, they throw unexpected 
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light on their milieu when the contexts in which they occur in the 
Vedic texts are carefully studied. 


The book is divided into three main divisions. In the first division 
the author describes the kinds of literary composition like Raibhi, 
Narasamsi, Gatha, !tihasa, Purana, etc. which lie on the borderline 
of the Vedic literature. Inthe second division, he brings together the 
scattered Gathas and lokas numbering about two hundred. The third 
division is further divided into chapters like (1) Generalities, (2) 
Contents, (3) Form, (4) Origin, and (5) Development. In these 
sections the author gives also detailed accounts of related problems. 
For example, he discusses the naraSamsi verses and the speculative 
verses in the chapter on Inhalt (pp. 251 ff., 295 ff.), the akhyana theory 
in the chapter on Form (pp. 307 ff.), and the history of the sages 
Vi$vamitra and Yajfiavalkya in the chapter on Herkunft (pp. 370 f.). 
The role of these two sages has been summarized thus: Whereas 
Vigvamitra must be looked upon as the chief exponent of the old Vedic, 
proto-epic Gatha-tradition, Yajiavalkya is the most important re- 
presentative of the speculative mysticism of the Upanisads (p. 380). 


In the second part of the book, where the author gives the text of 
the Gathas and Slokas with translation and notes, the parallel passages 
from other Sanskrit texts, the  philological discussions, and the 
bibliographical references given in the notes are extremely useful.* A. 
few places which require to be corrected may be pointed out here: 


1. Verse No. 2 (p.75): The word idam has been left out in 
the translation. 


2. Verse No.3 (p.75): The finalof the word yayat appears 
as -d in the text, due to sandhi. But, when a note is given on this word, 
it should have been cited as yayat and not as yayad. 


3. Verse No. 4 (p.76): The word so appears twice in this 
Gathà, in the first and the last quarters. While commenting on the first 
quarter, the author says that Weber conjectured yo in the place of so. 
But this conjecture could not have been with reference to so in the 
first but in the last quarter. The author here refers to Keith's footnote 
1 on p. 254 of his translation of the Aitareya Brahmana. Keith 
observes: ‘‘yo for so is an obvious correction suggested first by Weber 
and later by Geldner." Keith does not say where Weber made this 


- 1. Thereviewer proposes to publish, in a separate paper, his full-fledged 
comments on the verses collected in this section of the book, 
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ion. Inthe previous footnote on the same page, Keith refers 
Petes article e Studien, 9. 292. If Weber had made this 
suggestion, it should have occurred in Ind. Stud., 9. 293. But it is not 
to be found there. Geldner, on the other hand, does say in ZDMG 
65. 306-7: “Die Gatha ist nicht ganz korrekt überliefert; so der 
Schlusszeile ist falsche Form......Flir so ist yo einzusetzen." But, 
Geldner makes no reference to Weber. (This fact has been recorded by 
Keith in the above footnote as ‘who (i.e., Geldner) overlooks Weber's 
suggestion of yo’ which is likely to be misunderstood). 


4. Verse No. 5 (p. 77): It is surprising that the author ascribes 
the meaning ‘cosmic order’ to rta in spite of Lüders. 


5. Verse No. 6 (p. 77): asomapa has been very literally trans- 
lated as *wer...keinen Soma trinkt’. It would have been better to render 
it a little more freely as ‘one who does not offer a Soma sacrifice'. 


6. Verse No. 59 (p. 115) : dadate is, perhaps, not to be rendered 
as 'empfüngt as done by the author, but as ‘sustains’ (dharayati). cf. 
dadater dharayatikarmanah, Nirukta 2.2. Fora different meaning of 
dharayati in this Nirukta passage, cf. JAOS 80. 112 ff. 


7. Verse No. 66 (p.119): Is ahnaya ‘fiir lange zeit’ to be 
emended as ahnaya ‘instantly’? 


The book is beautifully produced and is happily free from serious 
misprints. A few that occur like rajiío of rajiio (p. 108), Buddhas 
for Budhas (p. 130), sva(h) for sva(h) (p. 153), samyak for samyak 
(p. 195), and /aksana for laksana (p. 195) can be easily corrected. 


M. A. MEHENDALE 


KAVI AND KAVYA IN THE ATHARVAVEDA, By N. J. 
Shende. Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of 
Poona, 1967. Pp. viii, 186. Price not mentioned. 


The Kavi and Kavya in the Atharvaveda by N. J. Shende forms a 
detailed study of a generally neglected aspect of the Veda, viz. Poetics. 
With an introductory preamble on the Atharvan Kavi and Kavya, Dr. 
Shende analyses the figures of speech employed in the Atharvan hymns, 
like Upama, Rupaka, Virodha, Slista and alliteration. The book ends 
with an appreciation of Atharvan poetry (pp. 151-71). The author 
has successfully endeavoured to show that “the Kavi in the Atharvaveda 
is an omniscient person" and that his “Kavya may be considered to 
be the precursor of the Classical Sanskrit Kavya.” (p. 180), 
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Some of the basic conclusions of the author are unexceptionable : 
“The Atharvaveda is the earliest document of the Yatuvidya of the 
Aryans. ...The Atharvaveda and the Rgveda are the two aspects of one 
and the same Aryan life, religion and culture.” (p. v). “The Atharvanic 
Kavis are dominating, egoistic and extremely confident about their own 
ability. By the flash of their refulgent medha, which may be called 
prajna or pratibha, they dive deep into the mysteries of the various 
forces in the universe. ...To make their knowledge about these forces 
complete and perfect, they compare and identify the subjects of their 
rks with the various objects around them. This gives rise to the 
alankaras such as Upama and Rupaka." (pp. v-vi). 


The present study has required, onthe part of the author, the 
various tools and skills, both of the Vedic and the Classical Sanskrit 
literature, including kavya and kavya-Sastra (literary criticism). The 
book reveals, on every page, the author’s marvellous command over 
details and thorough and penetrating analysis. The following are some 
points, both by way of criticism and appreciation, culled at random 
while going through the book : 


The Kavi "is one who transcends time" (p. 1). Heis invariably 
a krantadarsin, which really means, ‘one who is able to probe into the 


past’, as indicated in the mantra, tam (kalam) (aśram) arohanti, AV 
19.53.1. 


AV 6.35.3, stomani ukthani ca aklpat, (p.4), is wrong, the correct 
text being stomam uktham ca cak| pat. 


While speaking of “‘Manisa, the power of controlling the mind" 
(p. 8, atthe back of the author's mind the derivation seems to be 
manasah iste (./is). But, the sin manisa cannot be accounted for. 
Patarijali, following Yaska says: manisinah manasah isinah (Ed. 
Keilhorn, vol. 1, p. 3). Yaska, Nirukta 2. 25 manisaya manasah isayd. 
styutya. prajiiaya va. Really, the word boils down to the root ./man, 
and the rest is a sort of pratyaya. 


In the Rgveda, most of the poets are “‘paroksakrt or pratyaksakrt” 
(p.16). The words are really praoksakrta and pratyaksakrta, See 
Yaska's Nirukta, 7.3: paroksakriah — pratyaksakrtas ca mantra 
bhnyisthah. The “bowstring is stout and erect, so should pasa be? 
(p.36). Pasa is wrong; it should be pasas. See AV 4.4. 6: dhanur iva 
tanaya pasah. See also RV 5.22.2 (= AV 20. 136. 2) and AV 4.4. 7. 


“Creeper embraces a tree" (p.39). Itis called latasadhana in 
later Tantrik literature. Cf. the following from RY 10. 10. 13-14 (47 
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18. 1. 15-16), pari svajate libujeva vrksam, and AV 6.8.1, yatha vrksam 
libuja (lata or vratatih) samantam parisasvaje. 


*Unity in the midst of diversity" (p. 153). The entire 
Bhumisnkta (AV 12. 1. 1-63) visualises, as it were, the present-day India 
and deserves to be the Indian National Song. In this connection, the 
epithets vivacasam (‘of different tongues’) and nanadharmagam (‘of many 
diverse religions and customs’) deserve special mention. 


And, lastly, Sammanasya or concord of minds and hearts (p. 176) 
among the nations and peoples of the world, which is the need of the 
hour and also of the boundless future (AV 3.30) deserves special 
notice. 

A sad interest attaches to the present publication, in that the 
author suddenly passed away while the printing was nearing comple- 
tion. Itisto be hoped that the Centre of Advanced Study, Poona 
University, will see to the publication ofthe yet unpublished works 
of Dr. Shende and that his erstwhile colleagues in the Centre will 
take up and complete the work that Dr. Shende has left partly done. 


V, P. LIMAYE 


VEDA SAMIKSA, S. V. University Skt. Department Symposium, 
No. 3, 1967. Pp. 48, 128. Rs. 6[-. 


RAMAYANA SAMIKSA, S. V. University Skt. Department 
Symposium, No. 4, 1967. Pp. 116. Rs. 5|-. 


Both Ed. by E. R. Sreekrishna Sarma. Sri Venkateswara 
University, Tirupati. 


We had an occasion, some time back, to welcome the convening 
of annual Seminars, devoted to specific subjects, by the Sanskrit 
Department of S. V. University and, also, to review in these columns, 
the Proceedings Volumes of the Seminars conducted by the Department 
in 1962 and 1963 on Kalidasa Samiksa and Rupaka Samiksa [VIJ 1 
(1963) 351-52 and 3 (1965) 137-38]. It is a matter for gratification that 
the University has persisted in the yearly conduct of these Seminars ; 
the two volumes under review, here, form the Proceedings of the 
Third and Fourth Seminars, held, respectively, in 1964 and 1965. 


About 30 papers were presented during the Vedic Seminar, nine 
of them in Sanskrit and the rest in English, most of these being of an 
elucidative and descriptive nature, rather than research-oriented. Of 
the latter type may be mentioned a refereshing paper in Sanskrit entitled 
Padapathaparisuddhi by P, B. Annangaracharya, where that veteran 
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scholar has pointed out several problems relating to the Taittiriya 
Samhita, for some of which he has also furnished the solutions. M. S. 
Prakasa Rao analyses, in his paper on ‘Vedic economy’, the entire 
concept of economics in the Vedic age. B. R. Sharma marshals 
convincing arguments in his paper on ‘Vedic Aryans and sea voyage’, 
to prove the existence of marine trade during Vedic times. The last 
Paper on ‘The Vedas in Sangam literature’ by N. Subbu Reddiar 
is particularly noteworthy and portrays the prevalence of the Vedic 
lore in South India in the heyday of Tamil Sangam literature. The 
author, however, cautions that "the Aryanisstion of the Tamils was 
not the same as civilizing a primitive people.” (p. 124). “The Tamil 
mind had always the genius of assimilating the best of cultures. 
Aryanisation was not a cultural invasion of the Tamil but a cultural 


assimilation of what was agreeable in the foreign culture by the 
Tamils.” (Ibid. 


The Ramayana Samiksa is more compact than the Veda Samiksa 
in that the papers presented at that Seminar give, mostly, accounts of 
the Ramayana tradition in the different regional literatures of India, 
to wit, Hindi, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam and Jaina traditions. The 
organisers of the Seminar could do well to continue the Ramayana theme 
for one or two more Seminars and have presented before those Seminars 
accounts of that epic in other regional literatures, all the papers, 


together making, ultimately, a full-fledged monograph on Ramayana 
literature in India. 


Lovers of Sanskrit and Indian culture would be thankful to the 
S. V. University not only for conducting these Seminars but for 
promptly arranging for the publication of the Proceedings thereof, 
and, thus, extending the benefit of these Seminars to outside scholars 
as well. 


K. ५. SARMA 


SADVIMSA BRAHMANA with Vedarthaprakasa of Sayana. 
Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapeetha Series No. 9. Pp. 25, 306. 
Rs. 20/- 

ARSEYA BRAHMANA With Vedarthaprakasa of Sayana. 
K. S. V. Series No. 8. Pp. 20, 352. Price Rs. 18.50. 


SAMAVEDARSEYADIPA of Bhatta Bhaskaradhvarindra. K. S. 
V. Series No. 7. Pp. xix, 202. Rs. 13.50. 


All edited by B. R. Sharma, Director, Kendriya Samskrit 
Vidyapeetha, Tirupati, 1967. 
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Dr. B. R. Sharma, who has already edited critically the Sama- 
vidhana Brahmana with the commentaries of Sayana and Bharatasyamin 
(K. S. V. Series No. 1) and the Devatadhyaya-Satnhitopanisad-Vamsa 
Brahmanas (K. S. V. Series, Nos. 2-4), all belonging to the Samaveda, 
eviewedin these columns [VZ 3 (1965) 309-12 and 4 (1966) 285-87 ], 

he activity in this line in the three 


has enthusiastically continued t ; h 
volumes under review. With this, he has brought out six of the eight 


Brahmanas of the Samaveda with commentary. Every lover of Vedic 
literature, particularly of the Samaveda, will be grateful to Dr. Sharma 
for making these long out of print texts easily available for study and 


reference. 


The edition of the Şadviñśa Brahmana is based on nine manu- 
scripts of the text with commentary and two of the text alone. The 
editor has consulted H. F. Eelsingh's edition of the work (Leiden, 1908), 
but has not, however, used its two Indian editions (Calcutta, 
1871, 1883). In the Introduction he has discussed the contents and 
grammatical peculiarities of the Brahmana. The variants have been 
recorded in foot-notes and important readings have been discussed in 
the Critical Notes at the end. In four Appendixes, numbered A-D, have 
been given a Glossary of technical words, Quotations ia the text and 
commentary from the Samhitas and Brahmanas etc., Quotations from 
the Sütras, and a List of ganas occurring in the text and the commentary. 
A word-Index is also provided. 


There is a discrepancy between the earlier editions of the work 
and the present one with regard to the arrangement of the text. While 
the former divide the text into five Prapathakas, the present edition does 
so in six Adhyayas, possibly due to a different tradition recorded in 
the Mss. used here, though that has not been made clear by the editor. 
The editor has tried to improve the text at some places, being led, 
mostly, by the commentary. One would have, however, to be very 
cautious in these matters, Thus in 1.1.30 he reads: Ghutaya eva 
[bhagadheyam] devanam daksina manusyadevanam. The addition of 
bhagadheyam is suggested by the commentary which reads: ahutaya 
eva bhagadheyam. But the text can do without it. In 2.1.6 he reads: 
retasya [ gayatri] chandasa prajapatya devataya. But the word 
gayatri is indicated by retasya, which is the first verse of the 
Bahispavamana stotra which is in the gayatri metre. For a similar use, 
see 2.2.8, retasya chando yujyate. The passage 4.1.16 reads: vidhavaya 
iva tv evai ‘taj janma yad asamni caturthi. Here, the editor has 
proposed in brackets the reading ive’ty evai'taj, but the original reading 
is quite comprehensible ; the word tu is specially significant. 
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With regard to a few exorcistic sacrifices prescribed in the 
Brahmana (4. 2-5) the editor says: This, in plain, betrays the 
manipulation of the priest-craft to exploit the man’s weakness with 
appropriate Vedic rituals for personal and mundane gains. Whatever 
may be the history and original intention of sacrificial institutions, it 
is clear that the sacrifices were later performed for gaining worldly 
position and distinction, for destruction of one’s enemy...." (Jntro., 
p.18). A study of the religious practices in the ancient world would 
reveal the fact that man entertained various desires, good and bad, 
and resorted to ritualistic practices in order to fulfil them. The Vedic 
man was no exception to this. The exorcistic rites need not be regarded 
as a later phase of religion, nor the manipulation be reasonably 
attributed to the priestly class. 


For his edition of the Arseya Brahmana, Dr. Sharma has consulted 
four Mss. of the text with commentary and four of the text only. He 
does not seem to have used, for the purpose, the earlier editions by 
Burnell (Mangalore, 1876) and by Satyavrata Sama$rami (Calcutta, 1874, 
1892). He has noted the variant readings in the foot-notes and has 
discussed important readings in his Critical Notes. In the Appendix 
have been given the citations from other works referred to in the 
commentary followed by an index of Sama-ganas. 


From the name of the Brahmana, it would seem to appear that 
the work comprises of a list of the Rsis of the Saman chants. Actually, 
however, it is a register of names of ganas with alternative names, if 
any, which would, in some cases, indicate the names of the Rsis. The 
editor has stated that “the Ms K, compared to other Mss, is most 
accurate". (Intro, p. 19). A clear proof for the superior tradition 
of the Ms K (Trivandrum) is, as the editor has pointed out, that under 
3.11.8, savitrani sat, it actually gives the beginnings of six Savitra 
samans. The edition of Samagünas published by Satavalekar gives 
only the first gana. In view of this position of K, more attention 
to its readings would have been advisable. One may compare the 
readings idrío in the commentary on 1.1.2 and prapyam phalam kim ? 
phalabhave pravrttyanupapatteh (1.1.3). The Mss CK read ity aha 
in the commentary on 5.1.4. There is no reason why the editor should 
discard it and conjecturally adopt ityadi. The passage 4.10.7 reads 
udvam$aputra$ ca where the editor has proposed udvam$aputrasya ca. 
It would be more reasonable to conjecture udvarmsaputram ca. The 
passage 1.1.7 reads:  rsimüm samsthano bhavati, samsthano bhavati 
brahmanah. Sayana has rendered the word samsthano as samanasthano 
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at both the occurrences. K reads sasthano for samsthüno at both the 
No variant is recorded in the commentary. So, following 


laces. i 
e commentary, the editor seems to have adopted the reading 
samsthano. The Calcutta edition has sasthano at both the places. 


Burnell’s text reads svasthano at the first occurrence and sasthana 
at the second. The commentary in Burnell’s edition has sasthanah 
first and samsthanah for the second time. Consequently, the correct 
reading in the text would be sasthano at both the places, which is the 
reading found also in the Samavedarseyadipa. 


In his Introduction to the edition of Devatadhyaya-Samhitopanisad- 
Vainsa Brahmanas, the editor had expressed his considered view that 
the eight Brahmanas of the Samaveda were actually eight books of a 
greater Brahmana known as Mahabrahmana or Praudhabrahmana. The 
present reviewer in his review, mentioned above, had, also, expressed his 
disagreement with that view. In the Introduction to Arseyabrahmana 
(pp. 10-13), the editor has reiterated his conviction, though he notices 
that tradition goes against his view and that all the eight Brihmanas 
do not belong to the same age. It is difficult to understand the force 
in his argument when he says that just as Sabha, Drona, Karna etc. 
are the different books of one greater book Mahabharata, these eight 
Brahmanas together should have been called the Mahabrahmana or 
Praudhabrahmana. The editor also observes that the collective 
Brahmana was also called Pajicavitnga or T ündya, but this is 
hypothetical. In fact, the Tandya Brühmana was called the Maha- 
brahmana or Praudhabrahmana for the simple reason that it was the first 
and decidedly more extensive than any other Brahmana belonging to the 
Samaveda. As a direct evidence to prove the single unit of the Arseya 
and the Devatadhyaya Brahmanas, Dr. Sharma quotes a sutra from 
the Devatadhyaya Brahmana and Sayana’s commentary on a certain 
karika mentioning Devata and Rsi together. Such a conjunction can 
be explained away on the ground that the Brahmanakara and Sayana 
desired only to bring out the significance of the knowledge of the Rsi 
and Devata of a Saman which are, respectively, the subjects of the 
Arseya and Devatadhyaya Brahmanas. Even Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that the Arseya and the Devatadhyaya were two parts of 
a single Brahmana, the contention of the remaining six Brahmanas 
being the six parts of a single book remains unproved. 


Satyavrata Samaárami is of the view that originally there was 
a Chandogya Brahmana consisting of the Tandya, the Paricavimsa and 
the Mantropanisad, and that the remaining five were the Anubrahmanas 
of the Samaveda, and that the term Catvarimía mentioned in Panini 
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5.1.62 would denote the collective Tandya Mahabrahmana consisting 
of the Paiicavim$a (chapters 25), the SadvifnSa (chapters 5) and the 
Chandogya (chapters 10) (Preface to Arseya Brahmana, 1892). Durga- 
mohan Bhattacharya (Chandogya Brahmana, Intro., p. xxi.), supporting 
Samasrami’s contention, points out that Sankara (Brahmasntra 3.3. 
25-26, 36) has referred to the passages of both the Mantra portion and 
the Upanisad portion of the Chandogya Brahmana. Jt may, however, be 
noted that the total number of chapters in these three Brahmanas does 
not make forty. Moreover, there is no evidence to show that by the 
term Catvarimi$a Panini meant the Brahmana of the Kauthumas. 


The Samavedarseyadipa is a systematic record of metres, deities 
and rsis of the rks and ganas of the Samaveda. While preparing his 
edition of the Arseya Brahmana, Burnell had utilised a manuscript of 
this work. The present edition is based on four Mss. Variant readings 
have been recorded in the foot-notes, and important readings have been 
discussed in the Critical Notes at the end. Appendix A gives an 
alphabetical Index of the names of Samaganas in Gramageya and 
Aranyaka with their original verses and rsis. Appendix B is an 
alphabetical list of the rsis of the Samnganas. 


Nothing is known about the author of this work, Bhatta 
Bhaskaradhvarindra. The editor has made a close comparative study 
of the ganas involved herein, and has pointed out that even though the 
author generally follows the Kauthüma recension in recording the 
names of the rsis and deities of the ganas, sometimes he records the 
facts about the Jaiminiya recension also. At a few places the informa- 
tion supplied by him does not tally with either of the recensions. It 
may be observed here that in the ritualistic literature one often meets 
with cases where an author belonging to a particular Vedic school 
ignores his own school, to a certain extent, in laying down the various 
injunctions, under the influence of another school. The present treatise 
is but an instance of this tendency. 


A common feature of the three works under review is that the 
specific sign for the anunasika, which is generally expected, is nowhere 
used. One comes across, also, more printing errors than those recorded 
in the Errata. The irregularity of punctuation marks is sometimes felt. 


Notwithstanding the few observations made above, it is patent that 
the editor has taken great pains in critically editing these texts, and the 
student of the Veda will thank him for having made the books available 
for study in excellent printing and get-up. 


C. G. KASHIKAR 
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NIRUKTA NOTES, By M.A. Mehendale. Deccan College, 
Poona. Series I, 1965. Pp. 73. Rs. 10[-. 


I. Introductory 

For years, the writings of Dr. M. A. Mehendale have been rousing 
the present reviewer's unusual interest. Inthe Nirukta Notes, reviewed 
here, one would find the same thoroughness, the same penetrative 
analysis and the same urge for delicate shades of meaning. Not only 
this, but one would find additional approaches as well. The Etymolo- 
gies of Yaska (1953), by the present reviewer, had no doubt attempted 
to categorize all the etymologies of Yaska under certain standards of 
evaluation, but the context of the treatment could not permit to go 
further. The book under review has opened new vistas for approach 
to Yaska, as the following will show. 


IX. Sanskrit usage, first great approach to Yaska 


The paper on viécakadrakarsa-, (pp. 50-72), besides being by far 
the most erudite of the author's papers, may becalled the beginning 
of a new approach to the study of Yaska, viz., the study of Sanskrit 
usage as it was current in the age of Yaska. We have been hearing 
about the etymologies, the morphologies and the syntax of Sanskrit, 
but we hear almost nothing about the usage of Sanskrit. Now, the 
author's treatment of vatavega, for garuda (p. 58), has led him to bring 
to bear on a single word an enormous number of associated words from 
the whole domain of Sanskrit literature. It isa brilliant example of 
a comprehensive erudition. The note on ákarga-sva, ‘one who draws 
lines on the ground with his foot, asa dog does’ (p. 61), is simply 
masterly. It includes parallel passages on a person's drawing of lines 
in the hours of excitement. 


IIL. The methodology for Sanskrit usage 


For the presentation of this usage, the author's tremendous efforts 
to study a single word like viscakadra- by handling the elements thereof, 
viz., vi- or vi$- (?) and cak- or cakadra- (?), are notable. And, the 
treatment of every element has called forth parallel passages from 
literature, which are an inspiring challenge to the ‘indexed scholarship’ 
of the present day. 


IV. Essentials of vis-cakadrakarsa- 


On p. 71, the author has ably expounded viscakadrakarsa-, ‘a 
person scratching the ground with his foot, as a dog’, but on p. 52, he 
has equated Yaska's interpretation of viscakadra- as a ‘dog’, which 
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may be questioned, for, Yaska never equated viscakadra- with a dog; 
he equated it only with ‘the movements of the dog’ (Svagatau). 


V. Usage versus algebraic approach 


How far Sanskrit usage may actually diverge from the algebraic 
approach of our Kosas may be illustrated from the author's treatment of 
badhá- in various Sanskrit contexts. While our Kosas generally 
explain badha- as ‘excess’, the author's parallel passages like ava-badha 
‘overcome’ from Taittirlya Samhita 1.3.2.1, and avabadha- ‘buried’, 
RV 1.106.6, in a ritualistic context, tell.an entirely different tale. 


VI. Usage ‘sublimates’ vayasa- to'a ‘cock’ 


Very interesting indeed is the author’s discovery of contexts in 
which usage had given the sense of ‘cock’ to vayasa-, generally under- 
stood in the sense of a crow. Besides, ihe associated words nisavedin- 
and abubudhat, krkavakusavitarah has been cited from the Taittiriya 
and Vajasaneyi Svihhitas, while a citation, on page 20 from Vendidad 
kahrkatat in the sense of the cock is thrilling indeed (p. 20), indicating 
a very intimate social relationship between Iranian and Indo-Aryan 
people during some period of antiquity. 

Vii. Usage makes siddha- ‘a competitor? 

The authors able treatment of usage has inspired the present 
reviewer to extend it to the sense of siddlia- as happily envisaged by 
Yaska in 6.28 in the phrase ratharyáti siddhas tat prepsuh. While the 
author, on page 34 (first line) is satisfied with the morphological 
approach by treating siddhah as ‘a derivative formation’, the usage of 
the age, according to Yaska's statement, took siddhah in the sense of 
that competitor, who was aspiring for a chariot in a race, so that 


siddhah was presumably the public's euphemistic phrase used for 
encouraging purpose. 


VIII. Complications of usage 


The complications of usage could not be better illustrated than 
by the various situations in which danda- and associated words like dhr-, 
and dad- were used. The author has faced all these complications 
very energetically (pp. 22 ff.). The treatment is a marvel of Vedic 
and epic scholarship. He avails of the verb dhr- in the sense of ‘to 
hold in trust’ in a legend in connection with a jewel. This paper, 
although very penetrating, unfortunately, concludes abruptly, and does 
not touch at all, in the end, the title of the paper. It is not clear what 
light it could throw on the structure of the word danda-, but it has 
amassed a wonderful collection of data on the complication of usage 
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of words used directly or indirectly in connection with danda-—a 


collection which could be of use to further researches in the field. 


IX. The relic of a usage 

Durga had interpreted vis-cakadrakarsa- as ‘a person who punishes 
one whose livelihood is on dogs’. The author on page 61, thinks that 
the present reviewer in his book on p. 144. had apparently supported 
this view of Durga. The actual phraseology used by the Present 
reviewer was that “it may be the relic of an idiom, but it awaits 
investigation”. The present context under discussion shows that the 
‘idiom’ envisaged was ‘usage’, the actuality of which awaits exploration. 


X. The treatment of Yaska’s etymologies 

In his treatment of Yaska’s etymologies, the author is, uncons- 
ciously, though happily, in accord with the linguistic spirit of the age, 
which is generally averse to etymologies, the demands of which are 
infinitely higher than those which dominated the 19th century. A few 
of these etymologies may be illustrated here : 


1. Correlates dru- : dra- 

On page 55, the author has happily established the relationship of 
dru- and dra-. It is interesting and reminds one of Hirt’s theory of 
disyllabic bases in Indo-European. On p. 124 of his book entitled 
Der Indogermanische Vokalismus, he illustrates dhamitás, dhmantás, 
‘blown’. Correspondingly one could set up, *dravitás, *drütás-. 


2. Etymology of simatah, ‘all-inclusive’ 

Regarding the etymology of simatah, the author happily quotes 
a very helpful background, viz., Roth's siman-, which beautifully tallies 
with Yaska’s parigraharthiya- for simatah. 


3. Concept underlying artha- 


According to the author (p. 43) the basic concept underlying artha- 
is some sort of movement, The movement element at the basis of artha- 
is undeniable. But it is far from being adequate. It would drag us 
to the ‘metaphysics’ of language. But if we refer to the Petersbourg 
Worterbuch we shall see that ar- means ‘to be closely related’. Above 
all, artha- represents some relationship. 


4. Basic concept underlying samtávitvat 


The paper on sarhtdvitvat, ‘accomplishing’ (pp. 35-41), is a model 
of scholastic wrestling. There are two possibilities regarding Yaska’s 
approach to this word; (1) he has loosely derived it from tan-, as 
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many of his derivations are of loose type, (2) the real target of his 
derivation is tu-, for which he uses ran- as a paraphrase. 


XI. The data of Sandhi phenomena 


1. While the author's dynamic imagination used in contemplating 
how Panini may have pronounced tr yarcá- (p. 4) is worthy of apprecia- 
tion, it is feared that his effort attends to the phenomena of external 
Sandhi, while the data of the Peterbourg Wörterbuch show that treá- 


was actually pronounced even during the age of the Satapatha 
Brahmana. 


2. In the sandhi of trcá-, the author considers two possibilities : 
(a) lt is a replacement of simple r (ekade$a-)—a substitution. It isa 
neat description, which is the usual method of Panini. But this will 
never satisfy the ‘processive’ phenomena of Descriptive Linguistics. 
This replacement was the finalisation of a process, which has to be 
definitely ascertained. (b) It was a ‘vocalization’ of r (p. 1, para 2, 
Sth line). In the light of descriptive linguistics, this term may perhaps 
be toned down, for, in structural terminology, it is more of a vocalic 
realization than vocalization proper. 


XII. Cerebral ] as an environmental product 


Regarding the pronunciation of [ in Vedic language, the author 
seems to take ] asa phoneme in Vedic language, but it is notable that 
in the Rkpratisakhya, 1.14, | does not occur in the inventory of Vedic 
sounds. In 1. 51-52, it does mention Į as a regional phoneme under 
the authority of Vedamitra, being a realization of intervocalic d. 


XIII. Conclusion 


The above data, it may be presumed, will give us the following 
points : 

(1) The topmost contribution of this book is a profound initiative, 
viz., a systematic study of Sanskrit usage in the time of Yaska. The 
author's approach indicates a tremendously vast equipment of associated 
parallel passages from the whole domain of Sanskrit literature, Vedic 
as well as Classical. 


(2) This new approach may further stimulate a wider field, of 
which usage is only a branch, viz., of Sanskrit Stylistics, about which 
almost nothing has been done so far, “Stylistics discusses the nuances 
of meanings and usage of one word in comparision with others," says 
Harris in his paper on ‘Discourse Analysis’ in Structure of Language, 
Vol. II, p. 356. 
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(3) Theauthor's vivid imagination, curious-to set up how Panini 
actually pronounced tryarcd-, may prove to be a link in the chain of 
*Processive Phonology’ in ihis country, a few indications of which 


are visible. 
SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 


PHITSUTRAS OF SANTANAVA, Ed. with Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Critical and Exegetical Notes By G. V. Devasthali. 
Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University of Poona, 
Poona, 1967. Pp.x,159. Price not mentioned. 


The Phitsutras of Santanavacarya (or antanu, as he is called by 
some authorities) is a small work comprising of 88 (or 87) sutras dealing 
with the accentuation of Phit which denotes Pratipadika. Although 
this work does not belong to the Paniniyan system, in view of its 
importance, it is incorporated in works like the Siddhantakaumudi of 
Bhattoji Diksita. An edition of the work was brought out in 1866 by 
Kielhorn with the corresponding sections of the Siddhantakaumudi and 
Nageóa's Laghusabdendusekhara and an anonymous Vriii; but this has 
long ceased to be available and a new edition of the work has beena 
desideratum. The present edition is based on Kielhorn's edition and 
three original manuscripts in the Bhandakar Oriental Research Institute. 
The text is followed by a faithful English translation and detailed 
Critical and explanatory Notes. There is a long Introduction dealing, 
mainly, with the bearing of the Phitsatras on Vedic accentuation. Two 
Indices, one of the sütras and the other of the words, are also 
provided. 


Prof. Devasthali has accomplished his task with characteristic 
thoroughness and his work bears ample testimony to his deep study of 
the text and its problems. The Editorial Introduction makes a survey 
of the work as a whole and gives an appreciation thercof, taking into 
account its strong as well as weak points and indicating the extent to 
which it can serve the purpose of Vedic exegesis. It also establishes 
that Santanava is later than Panini but not far removed from him (p. 39), 
that they must have belonged to two separate schools having not only 
separate technical terms but even separate ganas (p. 28), that while 
Panini adopts the vyutpattipaksa with regard to the pratipadikas, 


£ 


Santanava adopts the avyutpattipaksa (p. 4) and that the Phifsutra 


is much inferior to Panini’s work (9. 7) and yields only a working 
acquaintance with the subject of accentuation (p. 44), but can, 
nevertheless, be declared to be best Introduction to it (p. 45), 
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In the Notes the variants in the readings and the differences in 
interpretations with regard to every süira is discussed and sometimes 
emendations are suggested and original interpretations offered. The 
emendation of ca in Sankasyakampilyanasikyadarvaghatanam ca (3. 16) 
into antah purvam và on the basis of the Kasika is acceptable since it 
yields a more satisfactory sense than the laboured explanation of 
Nagega, although there is no manuscript sanction to this. So also is 
the ingenious suggestion to take histha and vatsara in 1.7 as hi, stha, 
vat, sa and ra so as to make the sütra to be in conformity with observed 
usage. For instance, we get many examples of words ending in hi and 
stha being antodatra which the sutra lays down, while the words ending 
in histha are found to be adyudatta. But the suggestion to emend 
sima in tattvasamasimetyanuccani (4. 10) into simim on the ground 
thai sima is not found as enclitic in Veda, requires reconsideration in 
view of Patafijali’s statement, yatranudattaprakrtih samatvam simatvam 
(P. 6. 1. 158) and Nage$a’s citation of this very sūtra as the authority 
for this ; also, since the Phitsutras do not concern the Veda exclusively. 


An examination of the material outside that which has been 
utilised for the present edition, shows still further differences in reading 
and interpretation. For example, Vitthala’s Prasada, commentary 
on the Prakriyakaumudi, omits the sūtra pafala etc. (1.2). It reads 
janapadasabdanam asantanam (2.24) with asantanam for the latter 
word, thereby widening the scope of the sütra from vowel-endings to 
consonant-endings excepts also. The sūtra rajavi$esasya yamanva cet 
(2. 18) deserves particular notice. Bhattojiexplains yamanva as vrddha 
(of course in the grammatical sense) and gives as example anga[; and 
as counter-example aga. The Phitsutravrtti and, following it, Nagesa 
draw a distinction between vrddlha and yamanva and explain the latter 
as a word which becomes vrddha by some grammatical process 
(krtavrddha) in contrast with the former which is vrddha by itself. We 
are unable to know the authority for Bhattoji’s explanation. Since the 
Phitsütras deal with rudhasabdas, it is also doubtful whether the subtle 
distinction drawn between vrddha and yamanva is really called for. 
This sūtra is read in the Prasada as rajavisesasya yamanvakhya cet 
and the examples are paiicalah, vangah which are not vrddha at all. 
In the Prakriyasarvasva of Narayanabhatta, a contemporary of Bhattoji 
in Kerala, we find a still different reading, namely, rajavisesasya 
visayamanvakhya cet and the explanation is visayanusarinamno 
rajavisesasyadir udattah syat, parcalah, angah. The reading of the sutra 
khantasyasmadeh (1. 6) ina manuscript inthe Trivandrum collection 
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seems to be khantasya nasmadeh. Additional material like this can 
be included in the Critical Apparatus when the next edition is 


prepared. 


As stated by Dr. Dandekar in his Foreword, the present is a 
competently prepared edition of the Phitsttras which seemed to have 
been almost relegated to oblivion for quite a long time. Dr. Devasthali 
and the authorities of the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit in the 
University of Poona, under the auspices of which this edition is 
brought out, deserve the congratulations of the scholarly public. 


S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA IYER 


THE SPHOTANIRNAYA OF KAUNDA BHATTA, Ed. with 
Introduction, Translation and critical and exegetical Notes, By 
S. D. Joshi. University of Poona, 1967. Pp. v, 244. Price not 


mentioned, 


These are days of linguistics. The great advance that this science 
is making in western countries is reflected also in the ianguage studies 
in the Universities and Research institutions of India. The importance 
of the work of Panini, the great ancient Indian grammarian, has been 
understood in the western countries, ever since the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, resulting in the imparting of a new outlook to 
linguistic studies, in considerable progress in comparative grammar and 
in the birth of General Linguistics. This rapidly advancing science is 
leading to a fresh analysis of the data available in the work of the 
Paninian school of Sanskrit grammarians. The work under review is 
an example of this new trend. Asthe author puts it: “It has been 
my endeavour to set forth the ancient Indian theories through the 
medium of modern linguistic terminology and idiom, so that the 
introduction should evoke interest among Sanskritists as well as non- 
Sanskritist linguisticians." (Preface, p. ii). 


The work is in three parts: (1) an Introduction in which there 
is a critical exposition of the Sphota doctrine, (2) the edition of 
Sphotanirnaya of Kaundabhatta, being the last chapter of his Vaiya- 
karana-bhnganasüra and (3) Translation and Notes, 


There is not much to say about the edition itself, because the text 
is substantially the same as in the previous editions, except that the 
punctuation isthe editior's own and that the obvious mistakes found 
in some of the other editions have been corrected. Nor is there much 
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to say about the translation. It is accurate and clear and is obviously 
the work of one who knows the Paninian system quite well. The 


Notes are quite interesting and throw a good deal of light on the text 
and the translation. 


There remains the Introduction which is certainly the most valuable 
part of the work. It is nota mere exposition of the contents of the 
text translated, as a kind of help to its study. It is a critical 
account of the concept of the Sphota as found in the Mahabhasya of 
Patarijali, the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari and the works of the later 
grammarians like Bhattoji Diksita and Kaunda Bhatta. It gives plenty 
of evidence of deep study of the relevant texts. All statements are 
supported by citations from the original sources. Everywhere the 
author has come to his own conclusions, which he states in the language 
of modern linguistics. Sometimes his conclusions are unusual and 
one may wonder whether they will be accepted, at all. For example, he 
holds that according to Bhartrhari, Sphota is not the indivisible, 
sequenceless meaning-bearing unit of speech. He says: “In this 
respect, the final view of Bhartrhari seems to be that dhvani represents 
the articulate sound associated with gross matter whereas the Sphota 
represents a class-sound, sorted and extracted by the listener from the 
gross sound matter." (Intro., p. 49-50). According to him, Bhartrhari 
recognises three entities, D/vani, Sphota and Sabda, as Patafijali had 
done before him. For Patafijali, Sphota “refers to the constant element 
in the auditory image of the varied articulated sounds, whereas the term 
dhvani refers to the physical articulated sound which is associated 
with length, tempo and various peculiarities of the individual speaker.” 
(Intro., p. 15). The chief point which Joshi makes is that later 
grammarians have not given a correct interpretation of Bhartrhari's 
statements on the Sphota. Bhartrhari is true to Pataiijali but not the 
later grammarians to Bhartrhari. 


In saying all this, the author has raised a big question which it 
would be beyond the scope of this review to consider. The author’s 
interpretation may be a plausible one. But, is it more than that? 
However that may be, he has presented his case very clearly, with 
plenty of textual authority. If one differs from him in the interpretation 
of individual passages and feels that some more relevant passages have to 
be considered, not to speak of the background of Bhartrhari’s thought 
and the interpretation of early writers chronologically not far removed 
from Bhartrhari himself, it would only be normal in the study of such 
ancient works, even the text of which is, sometimes, not satisfactorily 
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settled. For his part, Joshi has made an interesting contribution to 
the literature on Sphota. He has rendered great service by translating 
this rather difficult text, bristling with technicalities. 

K. A, SUBPAMANIA IYER 


TIT-BITS ON LINGUISTICS, By N. C. Nath, Shyamkuti, 
Nagwa, Varanasi-5, 1967. Pp. 8. Rs. 1/50. 


We have in the Pamphlet reviewed here two short papers on 
linguistics. In the first, entitled "The Palatal law—how far is it valid 45 
the author points out the non-operation of the Law of Palatalisation 
inas many as 31 instances. According to this law, Indo-European 
guttural consonants, mainly, middle gutturals and velars, change into 
the corresponding palatal consonants in Indo-Iranian when followed 
by the palatal vowel ‘e’ (=Skt. ‘a’; GK., L, ‘e’), ‘? and remain unchanged 
when followed by a non-palatal vowel ‘a’, (०? (=Skt. ‘a’; Gk., L ‘a’, *o"). 
The generally accepted rule that Indo-European vowels ‘a’, ‘e and ‘o’ 
are represented in Sanskrit only by ‘a’ is based on the validity of the 
above phonetic law. Obviously, when the basis of this law is questioned, 
the soundness of the reason behind the aforesaid vowel-change in 
Sanskrit also becomes doubtful. 


The second paper entitled ‘Some etymologies and other philological 
discourses’, is a miscellaneous list of incomplete etymologies and other 
offhand views on some 87 words and phrases, collected, without any 
apparent order, from four different languages, namely, Sanskrit, Hindi, 
Bengali and English. This paper has, obviously, given this pamphlet 
the title Tit-bits on linguistics. 


S, BHASKARAN NAIR 


SANKARSAKANDA OF SAGE JAIMINI WITH THE BHASYA 
OF DEVASVAMIN, Edited critically by S. Subrahmanya Sastri, 
Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras, Madras, 1965. 
Pp. xliii, xxxviii, 260. Rs. 3|-. 


À critical edition of the Sankarsakanda, Chapter I, was brought 
out by K. V. Sarma as Vishveshvaranand Indological Series 18, with a 
detailed Introduction, in 1963. Ever since that date, scholars interested 
in the Mimathsa-Sastra have been eagerly awaiting the appearance in 
print of the whole work. This expectation has, now, been amply 
fulfilled by the book under review. Besides the original sntras and 
Devasvamin's Bhasya, the edition carries Introductions in English 
and Sanskrit which discuss relevant topics, give the analytical contents 
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of the whole work and indicate the subject matter according to the 
adhikaranas. 


For long, the authenticity of the Sankarsakanda itself had been 
questioned, and it is only recently that a strong case had been made 
for the work to be admitted as a genuine work of Jaimini (Vide 
Introduction by K. V. Sarma to his edition of the work, pp. ix-xv). The 
present edition of this work, together with an ancient commentary on 
it, can be said to have decided the question finally. 


An important problem with regard to this work is the settling of 
the text of the sütras. There is a good deal of disparity between the 
sütras in this work and those in the other twelve chapters of Jaimini’s 
work (and also other kindred sūtra texts). Some peculiarities of this 
work have been noticed by the editor and a few more can be easily 
gathered on a perusal of the edition. The main source of difficulty in 
this respect, however, arises out of the fact that in all the available 
Bhasya manuscripts, the sutras and the Bhasya are so mixed up that it 
becomes often very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to determine 
the exact text and the extent of the sutras. In some manuscripts, only 
the adhikarana sutras are given, so that difficulty arises regarding the 
other sütras of the adhikarana, which, in the commentary, are naturally 
represented only by their pratikas. Unfortunately, no manuscript 
containing the sūtra text in full has been discovered; and, this makes 
the settling of the s#tra-patha all the more difficult. 


The editor has explained the criteria on the basis of which he 
has tried to restore the individual sutras and thus arrive at a full text. 
In spite of his best efforts, however, the snira-patha cannot be said to 
have been finally settled. Thus, for cxample, at 1. 2. 3 the editor has 
adopted the reading liùgac ca against the sutra-patha (Ms) reading, 
lingadarganac ca (given in the footnote). Apparently, there seems 
to be some confusion regarding the two readings in the mind of the 
editor, and this has resulted in the curious phenomenon that out of 
a dozen places given in Appendix A for the sūtra, lingadar$anac ca, 
six are found to read /ingac ca. Similarly, at 1. 3. 19, the editor 
mentions ina footnote the reading gunaptikarat as the reading of the 
SP Mss.; but, without giving any thought to it, he has chosen to read 
gunavikaro hi, on what authority itis hard to understand. The Ms 
reading, referred to above, could well have been adopted with a slight 
emendation as gunad vikarat. Another case of this type is found at 
1.4.42, where the editor has added a whole clause, yatha Snrpena juhoti 
iti, though it is not found in the SP Mss, The emendation in 1, 3. 49, 
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however, is quite legitimate, though the same can hardly be said of the 
emendations made and readings adopted in several other places. 


A word must also be said about the editing of the Bhasya, which 
appears to be the only ancient commentary that is available in full at 
present. Here, the most intriguing point is the remark at the beginning 
of the commentary on 3. 2. 1, viz. asmin pade ‘apurvatvat tatha some 
ityarabhya apadaparisamapteh Bhavadasam eva bhasyam ( P. 132). Shri 
Sastri’s view (Introduction p. v) concerning this remark is that they 
must be the words of the scribe who copied the whole work and who, 
not finding the Bhasya of Devasvamin upon that pada, would have 
copied the Bhasya of Bhavadasa for that portion alone. Here, one must, 
first, try to determine what portion actually constitutes the Bhasya of 


Bhavadasa. 


The remark itself has occurred (and printed in this edition) just 
at the beginning of the commentary on 3.2.1; and this, naturally, leads 
one to think that by asmin pade the writer is referring to 3.2 only. 
This view (which appears to be shared by the editor), however, is not 
correct. The author of the remark, whosoever he is, has made quite clear 
the limits of the Bhavadastya Bhasya, quoting the sūtra from where it 
commencesand by declaring that it runs to the end of that pada. ‘This 
clearly shows that the Bhasya under discussion pertains to that pada, 
where the sūtra, aparvatvat tatha some, is found. Now, since that 
sutra is found in this edition in3. 1 (after sūtra 29), it follows that 
the Bhavadasiya Bhasya mentioned in the above remark is the Bhasya 
from 3.2.29, (30?) upto the end ofthat pada. Inthe light of this 
situation, we can understand that the remark asmin pade etc. 
pertains to the pada just ended (and not the one just commenced). 
It also explains why there mark has come just at the beginning of 3. 2. 
In fact, the proper place for this remark would be the end of the Bhasya 
on 3.1.44, which is referred to by the word apadasamapteh in that 
remark. The editor is aware of the fact that the sutra apürva etc., is 
in3.land notin 3.2. But heis misled by the position of the remark 
under 3. 2. 1; and hence he has remarked: “This sūtra is not found 
in this pada. But is found in pada 1.” To convey the proper signifi- 
cance of the remark, the editor would have done well to print it as the 
concludiag sentence of the Bhasya on 3.1.44; or, more appropriately 
still, to have relegated it to a footnote, for itis not a portion of any 
Bhasya at all. By the by, this also would show that the sūtra, 


apurvatvat tatha some, presents a problem which requires a more close 
and careful consideration, 
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On going through the Bhasya itself, one finds several places where 
the editor could do nothing more than leave the text in a laconic condi- 
tion. He was helpless and had to leave the matter where it stood. 
All this, however, does not minimise the value of the work under 
review, which has its own importance, not only in the field of Mimamsa 
but even in that of Srauta ritual. The editor deserves hearty thanks 
from scholars interested in these fields, for having provided them 
with a practically complete edition of this important work with a 
good Introduction and helpful Appendices. 


G. V. DEVASTHALI 


TRIUMPH OF A HERO—VIRAVIJAYA, Translated from the 
Sanskrit of ShriSwami Mangalnathji, By Hari Prasad Shastri. 
1961. Pp. v, 73. 10 sh. 6 d. 


INDIAN MYSTIC VERSE, Translated by Hari Prasad Shastri, 
1963. Pp. viii, 203. 18 sh. 


Both published by Shanti Sadan, 29, Chepstow Villas, London, 
W. 11. 


The Advaita-vedanta as expounded by Sankaracarya finds an elegant 
epitome in the Viravijaya of Swami Mangalnathji, a modern saint who 
spent much of his time at Rishikesh preaching and practising Yoga and 
Advaita, and entered Videha-mukti as a Paramahamsa in 1930. In 
205 verses, composed in simple Sanskrit, the author delineates, in some 
detail, the true form, feelingsand greatness of an ideal advaitin, the 
Dhira or Vira, as defined in the Paiicadasi of Sankaracarya (11. 123-24), 
which gives the work its title Viravijaya. The dawn of the knowledge 
of the Inner Self through a correct evaluation of the transcient material 
world, leading to the detached life of a Jivanmukta (liberated soul) and 
the different stages through which this transformation takes place are 
duly portrayed. 


The Sanskrit text is edited, in the book reviewed, in the Roman 
script, with a lucid translation, the object being to introduce the work 
to the West for its being ''studied in one's hours of quietude and 
meditated upon over and over again" (Intro. p.v). “The result," 
the translator assures the reader, “will be the experience of great 
spiritual sweetness and peace which passeth understanding."  (Ibid.) 
One might add that besides the said objective, the translation and the 
notes added thereto are such as to induce the reader to go in for the 
original texts, like the Brahmasntras and the Upanisads with Sankara's 
Bhasya there on, of which the Viravijaya is the quintessence. 
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Dedicated by Hari Chand Shastriat the feet of his Guru, Saint 
Dadaji Maharaj of Aligarh, is the bouquet of Indian mystic verse, a 
choice anthology of sayings of great mystic significance, culled from 
poets and saints of the last few centuries, Some ofthe pieces are 
exquisite, Thus, Khusrau, exponent of Sufism, exhorts : 

“Strive to be like the pupil of thine eye, 

To see all else—thyself, never to see.” (p. 60) 


Here is a piece composed by the translator himself, which reminds 
one of the well known Bhzrata-savitri : 
“The grass complains : 
Tread softly, softly, O Friend, 
Do not think me too insignificant, 
I have self-affirmation, 
But, thou hast no ear to listen to it.” (p. 6) 


Informative annotations prefixed to the selections, describing the 
original authors of the passages, and the Glossory of technical terms 
and Indian words appended to the volume would be helpful, especially 
to the Western reader. The Saints of the East have, in their own way, 
shed light on many a truth of the highest import, and the present 
translator has, through the book under review, made some of the 
choicest of these available to those who have not access to these 
treasures for the lack of the linguistic master-key. 

K. V. SARMA 


NEMIRANGARATNAKARA CHANDA of Kavi Lavanyasamaya 
Ed. by Shivlal Jesalpura. L. D Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidya- 
mandira, Ahmedabad, 1965. Pp. 4, 2, 2, 108, Rs. 6/-. 
(Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 8). 


Lavanyasamaya was a prominent Gujarati poet of the 16th century 
A.D. to whom we owe a variety of literary compositions, numbering 
about twenty. The Nemirangaratnakara Chanda was composed by him 
in Samvat 1546, i.e., A.D, 1489, when he was just twentyfive. It deals 
with the life of Neminatha and employs a large 
to describe the catching contexts. Some of the situations are informative 
and poetically effective. What is more important is the language of 
this poem, Which, when viewed in the background of Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa, yields rich material of linguistic interest, This aspect 
of the work has been studied in detail by the Editor who has also given 
8 neat grammatical analysis of the language. His Glossary is carefully 
Prepared and includes some comparative notes, Students of Old 


number of metres 
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Gujarati would be thankful to the Editor for the scholarly edition 
and critical assessment of this work. 


A. N, UPADHYE 


YOGASATAKA of Haribhadra with auto-commentary, along 
with his Brahmasiddhantasamuccaya, Ed. by Muniraja Sri 
Punyavijayaji. Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya Sanskrit Vidya- 
mandira, Ahmedabad, 1965. Pp. 6, 6, 32, 106. Rs. 5j-. 
(Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series No. 4). 


In Haribhadra (A.D. 700-800) we have a prolific Jain philosopher 
who has made substantial contributions to the exposition of Yoga in 
Jainism, absorbing kindred ideas from Brahmanic and  Buddhistic 
patterns. Muni Punyavijayaji has given us in the book reviewed here 
an accurate edition of Haribhadra's Yogasataka in Prakrt, along with 
the author's own commentary in Sanskrit. Perhaps more valuable and 
interesting is the text of the Brahmasiddhantasamuccaya, in Sanskrit 
on Yoga, probably by Haribhadra himself, edited from a rare and 
mutilated Ms. 


There is an informative Introduction (in English) which sheds 
light on the Yogic terminology, gives a detailed review of Haribhadra's 
treatises on Yoga, namely, Yogabindu, Yogadrstisamuccaya, Yogasataka 
and Yogavimsika, and evaluates his contributions. 


There is an English translation of the text by Dr. K. K. Dixit 
included in this volume, but which has to be read with the text for 
its proper understanding. For, in many places, a correct rendering 
of the Sanskrit text is not given. For example Yoga-lesa has been 
rendered as ‘essentials of Yoga’, while Haribhadra himself explains 
the word, in his commentary, as ‘a portion or fringe of Yoga’. 


A. N. UPADHYE 


KAVYAKALAYE PATTI (The Poetics of Aristotle, Translated 
into Malayalam), By Veda Bandhu. Arya Prakasanam, 
Kottarakkara (Kerala), 1967, Pp. xviii, 184. Rs. 5/-. 


The necessity for and value of comparative studies in world 
literature, in the different disciplines, especially at their sources, cannot 
be over-emphasized. Besides making possible a judicious appraisal of 
the different systems of thought and follow-up of the evolution of those 
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such studies enable one to view things on a broader 
perspective. And, what is more, they stimulate thought which is essential 
for the advancement of knowledge. It is on this background that the 
present rendering of Aristotle's Poetics by Shri Veda Bandhu into an 
Indian language is specially significant. We have here an authentic 
translation into Malayalam of this Greek classic which is considered 
to be a primary source of the flowering of literary and dramatic 
criticism in the West. The translation has been done with extreme 
care, on the basis of all material available on the subject. 


disciplines, 


The present publication is noteworthy on two more counts, first, 


for the detailed Notes that the translator has given on the allusions, 
anecdotes and other references which abound in the original, and, 
secondly, for his extensive study appended to the volume (pp. 95-182) 
taking under its purview Greek literature, Life and works of Aristotle 
and the Poetics. Special mention has to be made also of the correlations 
effected in the said Notes and Study, between the views of Greek 
rhetoricians and Indian Alaükarikas on poetic concepts like mental 
attunement between the poct and the spectator (sadharamkarana) 
(pp. 73-74, 149-51), secondary sense (laksana) (pp. 156-57), poetic 
inspiration (pratibha) (p. 112), poetic propriety (aucitya) (p. 82) and 
the like. It has to be observed here, inter alia, that for a full-fledged 
comparative study, it is essential to have a regular rendering of the 
work into Sanskrit with parallels and differences culled from Sanskrit 
rhetorical literature. In fact, this is a desideratum, in view of the 
fact that Western literary criticism is largely based on Aristotle and 
the Indian, on Sanskrit classics on the subject. 


A History of Greek Literature being already available in 
Malayalam (by Krishna Chaitanya) and, now. that Shri Veda Bandhu 
has rendered Aristotle’s Poetics into that language, an authentic render- 
ing of Aristotle’s Rhetoric would provide the Malayalam reading 
public with the minimum requisite for making a critical study of Greek 
literature and literary criticism. It would be in the fitness of things 
that Shri Veda Bandhu, equipped as he is with the wide reading 
and deep study of Greek literature and Aristotle’s writings, should 
himself take up this task, asa labour of love, and, thus, fill up the 
lacuna. 


In the present trend of educational thinking which prefers the 
inculcation of knowledge through the medium of the mother tongue, 
renderings like those of Skri Veda Bandhu would be of extreme utility. 


K. V. SARMA 
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LITERARY EVALUATION OF PAUMACARIYAM, by K. R. 
Chandra. Jain Cultural Research Society, Varanasi-5, 1966. 
Pp. 46. Rs. 1-50. Sanmati Publications No. 17. 


The Paiimacariyam in Prakrt by Vimalasuri is one of the earliest 
Jaina epics dealing with the Rama legend (Ed. Jacobi, Bhavanagar, 
1914; Prakrit Text Society, 1962 ff.). In the present study, Dr. 
Chandra has attempted a literary evaluation of the work. With a few 
observations on its epical format and the plot, the character of Rama, 
Bharata, Laksmana, Hanumat, Ravana, Kaikayi and Sita are delineated. 
A few select descriptive portions are estimated subjectwise and 
some striking contexts of emotions and sentiments are discussed with 
necessary illustrations. Important figures of speech which are commonly 
used in this work are listed, and, then, are recounted some characteristic 
maxims etc. scattered over this huge text. In fine, the study presents 
a neat estimate of some of the important literary characteristics of 
Paiimacariyam and, as such, should incite curiosity in the reader for a 
detailed study of the original Prakrt epic. 


A. N. UPADHYE 


PRABANDH ARATNAKARA, By Ramesachandra Sukla. Chow- 
khamba Vidyabhavan, Varanasi-l, 1967. Pp. 16, 689. 
Rs. 16/50. 


If there was the need for a demonstration of the intrinsic capacity 
of the so-called ‘dead’ Sanskrit language to expound, with facility, 
even modern topics like Marxist philosophy, Socialist tendencies, 
Democracy, Panchasheel and Non-alignment, the Prabandharatnakara 
of Dr. Ramesachandra Sukla can provide a convincing answer. This 
sumptuous volume is a collection of sixty-eight essays in Sanskrit on 
a variety of subjects ranging from the Vedic speculations to Communist 
philosophy. The essays are, in their approach, more expository than 
critical, earlier writings having been drawn upon freely. But this by no 
means detracts from the usefulness of the work to whom it is intended ; 
rather, it only engenders it. The author wields a facile pen, which 
he uses with advantage, especially in the exposition of modern topics, 
reinforcing them with parallel ideas in early Sanskrit literature. Of 
the orthodox topics, the book deals with the several aspects of Sanskrit 
language and Vedic literature, the different systems of philosophy 
and the more important authors and works in Classical Sanskrit, 
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The unorthodox papers, which deserve special mention are : An 
account of Western philosophical thought (pp. 160-70), a critical 
appreciation of the mellifluous poetry of Pandita Kshama Rao (pp. 
351-60), methods for the resuscitation of Sanskrit learning (pp. 530-38), 
the uplift of today’s youth (pp. 567-76) and six essays at the end, 
devoted to modern political philosophies including Communism, 
Facism, Democracy and Non-alignment (pp. 632-86). 


One great drawback of the book, however, is that it does not 
help the reader to go beyond what is presented in it. May be, the book 
has been primarily intended for the general student and cultured reader 
of Sanskrit, but it could easily have served the purpose also of its 
more inquisitive and serious users by the addition of ‘full’ references 
to the numerous quotations, the supply of a select bibliography for 
further reading and the provision of good indexes. Passages from 
English books are often merely transliterated and not translated (p. 431). 
The three-page Errata can be added to. The frequent use of, often, 
unfamiliar Sanskrit equivalents of modern technical terms and free 
transliterations of Western names and places hampers the easy reading 
of the book. Confusion on account of unfamiliarity of the Sanskrit 
terms could easily be remedied by the supply of the English words as 
well, within brackets, in the text itself or in an Index. 


Recently, there have appeared about a dozen collections of essays 
in Sanskrit, some treating only traditional subjects and the others taking 
in also modern subjects. To be sure, the Prabandharatnakara has a 
prominent place among them. 


K., V. SARMA 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUISM, By R. N. 
Dandekar. Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, University 
of Poona, Poona, 1967. Pp. 142. Price not mentioned. 


Five lectures delivered under the auspices of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, Bombay, comprise this monograph on the develop- 
ment of the Hindu religion from the pre-Vedic times 10 modern days. 
Herein, Dr. Dandekar surveys the Proto-historic Hinduism, the Vedic 
influence thereon in its different aspects like mythology, magic, 


ritualism and spiritualism, Classica] Hinduism and Hinduism in its 
modern phase. 


: Dr. Dandekar’s assessment is unorthodox, especially in the earlier 
part of the book and, often, cuts across accepted: notions, but it is 
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characterised an able exposition of his case supported by weighty 
arguments. He views the Hindu religion as having been well evolved 
long before the advent of the Aryans in India. Vedism was but an 
interlude in the chequered history of that religion. Proto-Hinduism, 
as represented by the Indus religion, was really an organic part of 
Hinduism. Though it was certainly affected by Vedism and adopted 
from it its spiritual content, the material aspects of the older heritage 
endured down the ages. As evidence, the author brings in the three- 
faced horned deity of Mohenjodaro (as identified with the pre-Vedic 
Siva), the notion of the Mother-goddess and the peculiar cults of the 
Indus Valley pertaining to trees, animals and water, all of which, he 
shows, distinguish Proto-Hinduism from Vedic religion. This Proto- 
Hinduism, it is stated, served as the spring not only of Classical 


Hinduism but also of other religious ramifications like Jainism and 
Buddhism. 


Under the caption, ‘Vedic Interlude’, the author depicts the part 
played by Vedic religion and the considerable influence it exerted on 
shaping Hinduism, not as its fountain-head, but as its sustainer in its 
encounter with the so-called heretic religious movements. The classical 
period of Hinduism, which, in fact, is the most definite and best 
documented era in its history, is dealt with, rather concisely, under 
principal periods, viz., the beginnings (c. 600 to 200 B.C.), the definition, 
consolidation and classification (200 B.C. to A.D. 700), the proliferation 
(A.D. 700 to 1700), the stagnation (A.D. 1700 to 1850) and the impact 
of modernity (after 1850). 


The most important section of the book, according fo the 
reviewer, is the author’s treatment of Hinduism in relation to modern 
life. Apart from its being of topical interest, it also formed the 
‘Indian view’ presented by the author at a Symposium on Traditional 
Religions under Modern Cultures at the Eleventh International Congress 
of the History of Religions at Claremont (U.S.) in 1965. Herein is 
depicted the reaction of the present-day intelligentsia to modern life 
in its variegated aspects. It is not difficult to agree with the author 
when he demonstrates how, in the different fields, Hinduism had and 
continues to have the inherent capacity to adjust itself to modern 
culture, easily and without violating its essential character in any way. 


The book is eminently thought-provoking and blazes a new trail 
in the interpretation of Hinduism, both ancient and modern. 


K. V. SARMA 
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By Upendra Thakur. The 


THE HUNAS IN INDIA, र 
Varanasi-1. 1967. Pp. xvi, 


Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series Office, 
344. Rs. 25/-. 


The monograph under review deals with the advent of the Htnas 
into India when, towards the middle of the 5th century, they moved 
forward from the Oxus region and wiped out the Kusana power in the 
north-west of India, overwhelming the kingdom of Gandbara. The 
rise of the Ye-tha or the white Huns and their devastating activities 
in Asia and Europe has been well studied by Drouin, Enoki, Hutton, 
Stein, Sykes and others, but, so far, no systematic attempt has been 
made to write an accurate account of the Ephthalite settlement in 


India. 


We still do not possess any positive information about their earlier 
campaigns when they invaded the Gupta Empire during Skandagupta’s 
reign (455-58 A.D.), but for the meagre details provided by the 
Bhitari stone pillar inscription and the Junagadh rock inscription 
of that monarch. Epigraphic and literary evidence still does not 
establish Toramana’s ancestry as to whether he was a Kusana or a Huna ; 
The chronology of his conquests of Sakala, Eran and Malava is 
still a matter of conjecture. However, the Gwalior inscription [Fleet, 
Indian Antiquary, 15 (1886) 253, Stein, ib., 34 (1905) 82] identifies his 
son Mihirakula (c. 515-550 A.D.) as the ruler of Sakala and the Htna 
kingdom in his time extended from Balkh to Kausambi. His reign, 
wars, conquests and tragic death are graphically described by the author. 
This account is followed by an account of the sudden collapse of the 
Huna empire in India (pp. 132-85). 


And, it is not certain, yet, as to who defeated Mihirakula, whether 
it was Baladitya or YaSodharman. How did the flimsy Huna empire 
in India vanish suddenly into thin air after Mihirakula? Controversy 
rages between the epigraphists and the historians over this phenomenon, 
and, also, about the utterly chaotic account about the later Hünas, in 
particular, over their relations with the Mukharis, the Vardhanas, the 
Palas, the Paramaras and the Calukyas. 


The work deals also with the social and political effects of the 
Huna invasion in India. The manners, customs and beliefs of the 
Hunas are also described in some detail. But, whether the Ephthalites 
or the White Huns may or may not be identified with the early Hunas 
who dominated the political scene of northern India after the collapse 
of the Guptas, they cannot be described as of Ksatriya origin as 
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purported by Hall [JAOS 6 (1860) 528] or D. R. Bhandarkar [TA 40 
(1911) 21 ff.]. The concept is both erroneous and outmoded, as are the 
ethnological fallacies associated with the theories of the descent of the 
Rajputs from these vulgar, uncouth and barbarous hordes. 


All available bits of information about the Htinas have been 
collected by the author, but finality yet remains to be established in 
almost all the questions raised by him. 


BIKRAMA JIT HASRAT 


THE SANSIS OF PUNJAB, By Sher Singh ‘Sher’. Munshiram 
Manoharlal, Delhi, 1965. Pp. xix, 367. Rs. 25|-. 


In the book under review the author has studied the history, 
demography, dialect, customs, manners, ceremonies, economic pursuits 
and social organization of the Sansis of the Panjab, a vagrant, back- 
ward tribe living on petty pilfering, bricklaying and odd jobs, rearing 
goats and pigs and realising the customary dues called /aag from the 
villagers. He thinks that these tribes, classed as criminal during British 
rule, represent the Rajputs, descended from Raja Sansmal, who were 
expelled from their original home in Rajasthan by the Muslim invaders, 
in the fourteenth century. On the other hand, the Sansis claim that 
their forefathers came from Garh Gazni in Afghanistan. In fact. in 
the Panjab there has been such a strong admixture of tribes and peoples, 
natives and immigrants, Jats and Rajputs and other castes, that it is 
difficult to separate the various strands. 


The author has argued that the Sansis played an important part 
in the Panjab and produced such an eminent ruler as Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Here, he relies mostly on tradition and does not cite any 
original source, but the fact that among the Misls a large number of 
tribes and castes had amalgamated, particulary under the impact of 
Sikhism, cannot be gainsaid. 


In Chapter Four, the author has also discussed the vexed question 
of the Gypsies and held that they represent Indian emigrants who went 
west from time to time. He cites the Shahnama of Firdausi to show 
that the Persian King Bahram imported ten thousand persons, of both 
sexes, who were known as Zott or Jats, from India about 420 A. D. 
Subsequently, these people spread from Persia to Europe and came to 
be known as the Gypsies. It is difficult to say how far the legendary 
history recounted by Firdausi is true, but it is patent that the Gypsies 
have some Indian elements among them. Recently, an authority on 
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this subject, Jan Kochanowski, has held that the Gypsies, called 
16 remnants of those Rajputs 


Romano Chave (the sons of Rama), were tl ! 
of the entourage of Prthviraja Chauhan who fled the country after his 
defeat at the hands of Shihabuddin Ghüri in 1192. He has shown 
that in the Middle Ages Queen Isabella of Castile persecuted the Jews, 
and, to curry favour with her, these wandering people gave themselves 
out as the descendants of the Egyptians, who had enslaved the Israelites 
in ancient times, and thus adopted the name Gypsy derived from 
Egyptian. They are also known as ‘athinganos’, and ‘athictos’, meaning 
‘untouched’, because they do not greet each other by shaking hands, 
but salute with folded hands, as in India. Their language contains many 
words of Hindi and Rajasthani and their dance and music recall kathak 
and the system of mudras. Among them marriage is contracted with 
the consent of the bride in a ceremony somewhat resembling the 
svayamvara, for which reason they underwent persecution. But it is 
difficult to say what relation the Gypsies bear to the Sansis of the 
Punjab. 


The author has assembled copious data and materials regaiding 
the dialect, customs and socio-economic life of the Sansis and the 
prospects of their uplift and improvement. He has shown that the 
application of the Criminal Tribes Act was mainly instrumental to their 
degradation in modern times, with the result that they are regarded as 
offensive and abnoxious and hated and feared as kidnappers and roasters 
of children and stealers of cattle and grain, particularly in U. P. The 
rigorous and suppressive policy of the administration drove one of 
their leaders, Sultana, to banditry and terrorism. But, now, these 
people are passing through the process of modernisation and receiving 
education and adopting new and respectable economic avocations. 
Their industry, endurance and hardihood enable them to become 
productive units, provided they are carefully utilised and employed. 


The author has outlined towards the end of the book, a fifteen 
point programme for the amelioration and betterment of the Sansis and 
their transformation into productive and peaceful citizens of India. 
He has also rendered a signal service by recording the customs, beliefs 
and way of life of these people before they are obliterated for good 
by the sweeping current of modernisation. 


It goes without saying that the present work will be useful to 
ethnologists, anthropologists and sociologists as well as those who 
are interested in the uplift of backward people of India. 


BUDDHA PRAKASH 
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STUDIES IN INDOLOGY, Vol. IV, By V. ५. Mirashi. Tara 
Publications, Varanasi, 1966. Pp. viii, 239, XIII Plates. 
Rs. 22/-. 


This is the fourth volume of the collected research papers written 
by the eminent Indologist, Dr. Vasudev Vishnu Mirashi. It includes 
his papers on Sanskrit literature, Ancient Indian History, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics. While every paper is indispensable as a work of 
reference for those who are engaged in research in the different 
branches of Indology, particular mention may be made of some of the 
outstanding contributions contained in the present volume. 


Some recent views on the date of Kalidasa have been examined 
in detail and refuted by forceful arguments based on solid evidence. 
The article sets the standard for the right type of research which steers 
clear of prejudices of all types and has the search for truth as its only 
objective. Not only has the author refuted the fallacies but has put 
forth new evidence to show that Kalidasa cannot be placed in the first 
century B.C. There are three articles on the vexed question of the 
location of Ramagiri mentioned by Kālidāsa in his Meghaduta. We 
are of the definite view that Prof. Mirashi has succeeded remarkably 
in proving his thesis. 


Some very interesting material has been brought out for the use 
of the students of Ancient Indian History in the articles on the 
Ahraura Rock Inscription, the inscription of a new  Mahaksatrapa 
Rupiamma and the Pandarangapalli grant of the Rastrakuta king 
Avidheya. In the last of these, Prof. Mirashi has remarked that 
Vikramaditya whose envoy, Kalidasa, went to the court of Kuntalesvara 
is none other than the famous Gupta King Candragupta Il and that 
the ruler of Kuntala is the contemporary Rastrakuta king Devaraja. 
We would, however, like to point out that in the Talgund inscription 
of Kakutsthavarman, the Kadamba monarch is described in the oft 
quoted line Guptadi-parthivamburuha-sthalani, as giving away his 
daughters in marriage to a number of kings, the foremost amongst 
whom were the Imperial Guptas (Epigraphia Indica, VII. 24). A 
Kuntala princess, Ajjhitabhattarika, daughter of Kakutsthavarman, 
was also married to the Vakataka monarch, Narendrasena. She is 
specifically described as the daughter of the Kuntalegvara. It becomes 
uncertain, therefore, whether, in the days of Candragupta II and 
Kumiaragupta I, Kuntala was ruled by the Kadambas or by the 
Rastrakutas. 
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Thearticle on the Eran inscription contains a very remarkab]e 
suggestion which brings out for the first time the true import of the 
much misunderstood verse 5. Fleet and Jayaswal thought that it 
referred to Samudragupta's wife, but Prof. Mirashi has rightly pointed 
out that it refers to Laksmi or the goddess of royal fortune. Prof, 
Mirashi has very beautifully explained the verse as describing the 
goddess of fortune, who “notwithstanding her natural fickleness, lived 
happily with Samudragupta and would pass over to his descendants for 
several generations”. Prof. Mirashi has further made it crystal clear 
by quoting the expression putrasamkrantalaksmikaih from the Uttara- 
ramacarita of Bhavabhuti, that the adjective samkramim: used for the 
lady of royal fortune is derived from the root sam4/kram in the sense 
of transference of power. Inspite of this lucid and cogent explanation, 
Prof. Sadhu Ram has tried in vain to prove that Prof. Mirashi’s 
explanation is untenable. We wouldlike to point out that the word 
samnkramint does not stand by itself alone. It is part of the compound 
bahuputra-pautra-sainkramini, i.e., passing on to sons and grandsons, 
It would be absurd to make such a statement with respect to a royal 
consort, whereas it is perfectly appropriate for the kingdom or the 
royal fortune. The credit for solving this knotty problem must go to 
Prof. Mirashi. 


Another noteworthy contribution is the very comprehensive 
article on the vexed question of the Ganga Era which has engaged the 
attention of Indologists forthe last seventyfive years and more. Prof. 
Mirashi has discussed the origin, locality, scheme and the epoch of 
the era. After a detailed examination of the data consisting of 
synchronisms and astronomical details contained in the records making 
use of the era, Prof. Mirashi has concluded that the era commenced in 
Saka 420 expired or 498 A. D. 


We feel confident that the volume under review will prove to be of 


` great use to the students of Sanskrit Literature, Indian Epigraphy and 


Numismatics, The printing and Set-up are quite good. The author 
and the publishers both deserve the thanks of all those who are engaged 
in the study of India's past. 


J. N. AGRAWAL 


ASPECTS OF INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILIZATION, By 
Buddha Prakash. Siva Lal. Agrawal and Co., Agra-3, 1965. 
Pp. xvi, 389. Rs. 25]-. 


As a collection of studies on the various aspects of Indian history 
and civilization, ranging from the social and economic trends during 
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the Gupta period, the dark era of the history of northern India after 
Harsa, the relations of the Rastrakttas with the Kalacuris and the 
Pratiharas, and those of the Colas with the Srivijayas to a fresh 
appraisal of the Muslim conquest of India and the Indian social condi- 
tions on its eve, Dr. Buddha Prakash's work reviewed here is a fresh 
and direct approach to history, sifting historical data from legend and 
fiction. 


The author has shown that the Gupta Empire represented “a 
synthesis of centralised bureaucracy and local autonomy" (pp. 32-49) 
and that its fall led to the advent of the feudal age in Indian history 
till the Muslim conquerors overtook this sub-continent (pp. 51-54, 
64 ff). But its comparison with the rise and fall of the Roman 
Empire, irrespective of the similarities recounted (pp. 65-67), appears 
odious and rather far-fetched. 


Fresh materials, both numismatic and epigraphic, have been utilised 
in reconstructing the life of Candragupta Vikramaditya. The discovery 
of the new coins of Ramagupta at Eran and the Saka inscriptions lend 
to the more positive information on the history of Sridharavarman ; 
and the author has definitely identified Basana, the Kusana ruler, 
with the Saka adversary of Ramagupta and Candragupta (pp. 76-78). 


Another study deals with the history of Malva in the 16th century ; 
and yet another with the Hunas in India after Harsa and their struggle 
with various kingdoms. On mediaeval India, there are-three studies, 
the first two dealing with the socio-political background of the Muslim . 
conquest of India (pp. 196-217), and Indian society and culture on its 
eve (pp. 218-352). The important, though anonymous, Persian: 
geographers work entitled Hudud-al-‘Alam, which the author has 
described in some detail (pp. 149-69) throws fresh light on the history 
of various Indian kingdoms during the 10th century; including Bengal, 
Kashmir, Multan, the Panjab and the Deccan. 


The work is well documented and deserves the attention of the 
scholars of Indian history and culture. 
BIKRAMA JIT HASRAT 


A SURVEY OF FOLKLORE STUDY IN BENGAL, By Sankar Sen 
Gupta, 1967. Pp. 149. Rs. 20|-. 


500 QUESTIONS ON THE SUBJECT REQUIRING INVESTIGATION 
IN THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, . By 
Rev. John Long, Ed. by Mahadeva Prasad Sinha, 1966. Pp. 72.. 
Rs. 10/50. 
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A GUIDE TO FIELD STUDY, Ed. by Sankar Sen Gupta, 1965. 
Pp. xxiii, 119. Rs. 16/50. 
THE STORY OF CHANDIDAS, By Priyaranjan Sen, 1963. Pp. 


4, 48. Rs. 3/50. 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF A BENGAL FOLKTALE, By Ralph 


Troger, 1966. Pp. 96. Rs. 14/50. 
FOLKLORE LIBRARY, By Piyushkanti Mahapatra, 1966, Pp. 64. 
Rs. 6/50. 


All pub. by Indian Folklore Society, 3 British Indian Street, 


$ Calcutta-1. 


“Indian folklore,” says M. Eder, Editor, Asian Folklore Studies, 
*is in all probability, the most complicated in the world, such a long 
historical past, so many ethnic and linguistic groups." T he Survey of 
folklore study envisaged by Sankar Sen Gupta, in his book reviewed 
here, comprises that of old Bengal, viz., the Bengal of the beginning 
of the 20th century, which included the entire West Bengal, East 
Pakistan and substantial portions of Orissa, Bihar and Assam, and was 
inhabited by numerous ethnic groups and tribes. Compared to the 
other parts of the Indian sub-continent, the folklore of Bengal has had 
the advantage of having been subjected to systematic collection and 
recording at the hands of both British and Indian scholars, for nearly 
a hundred and fifty years. The Calcutta University, too, has been 
cultivating this subject for more than sixty years, now. All this has 
resulted in the production of substantial written material on the subject 
either by way of mere recording or of comparative study of a limited 
nature. Itis high time that this material is taken up for detailed 
analysis and comparative and critical study in the background of Indian 
and extra-Indian folklore. The significance of the Survey under 
reference lies in its being the essential preliminary work in this direction. 
It presents a classified account, with bibliographical notes, of the 
available printed literature on Bengali folklore, written in English, 
Bengali or other languages. The book contains also an Introduction 
giving statistical information anda chapter indicating the nature and 
classification of Indian folklore. Organisational efforts in the discipline 
from as early as 1833 have also been noted. The book should prove 
extremely helpful in the reappraisal of folkloristic studies in India. 


The 500 Questions, prepared in 1861 for the Bethune Society of 
Calcutta by the Rev. John Long, the father of Indian Sociology, have 
been justly famous since they supplied a basic framework for the 
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collection of data on a variety of topics relating to ‘Indian’ life, in its 
different aspects, including society, living conditions, beliefs, manners, 
customs, rituals and professions. The Indian Folklore Society has done 
extremely well in reprinting this long out of print work, in a handy 
bookform, with useful Notes and an informative Introduction. 


Now, that this first step has been taken, it would be logical for 
the Folklore Society to follow this up by two things. Long’s question- 
naire, prepared more thana century ago, and, to some extent, with 
special reference to Bengal, requires to be supplemented heavily from 
the points of view of modern conditions, their all-India nature and 
exhaustiveness. Secondly, necessary steps have to be taken to reply a 
pertinent question asked a hundred years ago by the Calcutta Review 
[40 (1864) 261]: *By the by, when are the Bethune Society going to 
furnish us with the answers to Mr. Long’s five hundred questions,” 
which, the editor of the present publication says, “stands unanswered 
till today." (Foreword, p. 15). Naturally, the answers should include, 
also, the supplementary questions, envisaged above. It is to be hoped 
that Indian folklorists will rise to the occasion and produce, in answer, 
an authentic report, may be, in several volumes, which, in effect, would 
be a veritable encyclopaedia of Indian Sociology. 


The Guide to Field Study is a collection of fourteen very instructive 
papers, which can provide directions for the compilation of the ency- 
clopaedia suggested above. Contributed by different specialists, the 
disciplines covered by the volume are: Archaeology, Cultural and 
Social Anthropology, Social studies, Geography, Tribal studies and 
Folklore research. Delineating the nature, utility and potentialities of 
the different disciplines, these papers set out in detail the methods 
and techniques of the fieldwork with respect to the respective disciplines. 
Special mention has to be made of the paper on Archaeology by H. D. 
Sankalia and that on Folklore by Sankar Sen Gupta. 


The Story of Chandidas as retold by Priyaranjan Sen from an 
old Bengali poem isa fine example of the narrative presentation of 
floating legends of saints and heroes, of which every part of the 
country could boast of its abundant contribution. The intensity of 
devotion and felicity of expression of Chandidas are well-known 
through his popular padas, but the legends surrounding his eventful 
life have an irresistible charm of their own. It would be a good 
idea to publish, also, the Sanskrit work on the saint, which had been 
the source of the Bengali version, which latter is available in print. 
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The Comparative Study of a Bengal folktale by Ralph Troger is, 
perhaps, a model which folklorists of India might emulate in presenting 
the results of their comparative studies on Indian folktales. The tale 
is about two sisters, Sukhu and Dukhu, and the rewarding by fairies of 
the good girl for her kind acts and the punishing of the bad girl for her 
viciousness. This motif, in its varied ramifications, has been studied 
elaborately in relation to parallels both from the West and the East. 
One would readily agree with Dr. Heinze Mode, who has given the 
present English version of Ralph Troger's German original, that “it may 
be high time now, if the actual original sources of folk culture are to 
be tapped, owing to the quick changes in modern times." (Foreword, 
p.11) These words should act as a warning to Indian folklorists and 
make them bestir themselves in the matter. 


The short monograph on Folklore Library by Piyushkanti Maha- 
patra sets out the importance of the Library-cum-Museum, being one 
of the three vital requirements for folklore studies, the other two being 
Field-work and the Research Institute. 'The monograph brings out the 
characteristics that distinguish a folklore library from its general 
counterpart and gives a brief plan for the formation of such a library 
under the headings, Materials, Organisation, Acquisition, Classification, 
Cataloguing, Administration, Service to readers and Preservation. An 
idea of the non-book materials, like museum objects, materials on 
folklife, auto-visual materials, maps and charts, manuscripts, field-notes 
and reports that should find a place ina folk library have also been 
briefly indicated. Several of the points raised in the book, relating, 
especially, to Materials, Classification and Cataloguing, remain to be 
elaborated and worked out in greater detail. Dr. Mahapatra deserves 
to be congratulated for the framework which he has drawn. It is to 
be hoped that he would continue the work and give us a full-fledged 
manual on the subject. 


A few remarks on the books reviewed above may not be out of 
place, here. In general, the books have been neatly printed and got up, 
comparing favourably with international standards. Printer’s errors are 
not frequent, though not entirely absent. Some steps to facilitate 
the reader, further, would be to print the footnotes at the bottom of the 
respective pages, instead of relegating them to the end of the volumes, to 
give topical folio headings in the place of the present general headings, 
and to make the Indexes more full and descriptive. The prices are 
high; perhaps, that is inevitable in view of the nature of the books. 


It is necessary to record here the high appreciation due to the 
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Indian Folklore Society for the splendid work they have been doing in 
creating interest in scholars, during the past one decade, for an objective 
and scientific study of Indian folklore and allied subjects. They have 
also brought together a band of interested workers, not only in Bengal 
but also in the other parts of the country, and have provided, through 
their journals and other publications, an excellent forum for the dissemi- 
nation of the work done by these scholars. It may not be an exaggera- 
tion to say that the tradition of folklore study commenced in Bengal 
by such stalwarts like L. B. Day and John Long is being continued in 
a stabilised and systematic manner by the Indian Folklore Society, the 
main credit for which should go to its Director, Sankar Sen Gupta. 
The time may not be distant when the Society comes to be developed 
as the Centre of Advanced Research in Sociology under one of the three 
universities in Calcutta. 


K, V. SARMA 


SAMAJA-SAMSKARAKA RAGHUNANDANA (Raghunandana— 
A Social Reformer) (in Bengali), by Dr. Vani Chakravarti. 11 
Kali Kumar Banerji Lane, Calcutta-2, 1964. Pp. 319. Rs. 7.50. 


The mediaeval period of Indian history saw the production of 
nearly two hundred digests of social and religious law of the Hindus 
(smrti-nibandhas), of which about fifty have come down to us, the rest 
being known through references to them in the extant ones. Of the 
extant works, some ten belong to Bengal, the latest and most prominent 
among them being that of Raghunandana Bhattacarya of the 16th 
century. Though the encyclopaedic Smrtitattva of Raghunandana is 
still being followed by a devout Bengali Hindu, itis a pity that no 
critical and systematic study of his various works, included in the 
Smytitattva, was made till the middle of the present century. 


The earliest attempt to help scholars understand Raghunandana’s 
contribution was made by the late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Chakravarti, 
who appended a long index of mediaeval works, Smrtic and astrolo- 
gical, quoted by Raghunandana in his several works, to his paper, 
entitled ‘Contributions to the history of Smrti in Bengal and Mithila’, 
JASB, 11 (1915). The second attempt in the above direction was 
made forty years later by the present reviewer, who made up the 
deficiencies of Chakravarti’s index by his two appendices of quotations 
from both ancient and mediaeval Smrti and Purana works, attached 
to his monograph, containing his brief conclusions, viz., *Raghu- 
nandana’s indebtedness to his predecessors’ (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 
1955). 
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The work under review by Vani Chakravarti has admirably 
supplied the long-felt want of a synthetic account of Raghunandana's 
works, by making a critical and painstaking study of his Smrtitattva and 
is, thus, the final successful attempt in this direction. The authoress has 
not only corroborated the present writer's view expounded in his above- 
mentioned monograph that Raghunandana was neither an innovator 
nor a misinterpreter of the injunctions of ancient sacred literature, as is 
wrongly supposed by modern Bengali scholars who do not care to read 
even a single line of that great Nibandhakara, but has also conclusively 
proved by her profuse quotations from and penetrating insight into the 
works of Raghunandana that the latter was a real social reformer, who 
contributed, considerably, to preserve intact the contemporary Bengali 
Hindu Society from the iconoclastic onslaughts of the fanatical Moslem 


rulers. 


The present work, scholarly as it is, is written in Bengali, and, 
so, like S.C. Banerji’s *Smrti$astre Bangali’ (Bengal’s contribution 
to Smrtinibandha literature), (Calcutta 1961-62) is only accessible to 
scholars who can read Bengali. Had these works been written in 
English, they would have been accessible to a larger reading public and 
thus served their purpose better, 


BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN HINDU LAW, By J. Duncan M. 
Derrett. Oxford University Press, 1963. Pp. xclv, 653. 
Rs. 30[-. 


The book under review deals, in ten chapters, with the history, 
sources and application of Hindu Law; legitimacy and rights and 
duties arising from birth ; minority and guardianship ; adoption ; 
marriage and divorce; the joint family and partition ; intestate 
succession; testamentary succession; religious endowments ; and 
miscellaneous topics. It also contains a chapter on ‘Hindu law in East 
Africa' which is an innovation not found in other books on modern 
Hindu Law. It contains also an index of cases, index of statutes, a 
select glossary and in appendices current Indian Statutes, an Extract 
from Mysore Act 10 of 1953, selected Indian Statutes as amended prior 
to the *Hindu Law', the Kenya Statutes and a very illuminating Preface. 
And, as such, the present book is, definitely, an improvement on 
earlier books on the subject like J. D. Mayne’s Treatise on Hindu Law 
and Usage or D. F. Mulla's Principles of Hindu Law. The language is 
lucid, and even the most complicated legal problems are expressed with 
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complete clarity. The selection of cases and of topics is also expertly. 
done. 


The book was written to serve two classes of readers. The first 
comprises the students of Hindu Law for the examinations of the 
universities of India and Pakistan and the University of London and 
also the students taking the Hindu Law paper in the examinations 
for Call to the English Bar. The second group comprises those who 
need a concise introduction to the subject of modern Hindu law for the 
management of their affairs or in order to study comparatively modern 
systems of law. Within the scope of the author’s viewpoint and 
intention, he has done an excellent job. The reviewer has no 
doubt that Derrett’s work will take the place of the Mulla-s, 
Mayne-s, etc. 


This reviewer must, however, emphasize that there are two schools 
of thought regarding the approach to the question of Modern Hindu 
Law, viz., the historic school and the dogmatic school. The first deals 
with the evolution of legal precepts and their interpretation, while the 
latter deals only with the interpretation of the existing rules and their 
application in practice. To the first school belongs P. V. Kane and 
his History of Dharmasastra ; to the second belongs J. D. Mayne and 
many others, as well as Derrett. This reviewer belongs to the first 
school of thought and considers that in order to understand the modern 
legal rules well, particularly in India where the modern rules are almost 
exclusively based on the Dharmasastra-s and the Smrti-s, the reader 
must know the development of each legal rule from its inception up to 
its application in Modern Hindu law ; however, this point of view is 
not shared by all students of the Dharmasastra-s and, evidently, not 
by the author of the book under review. This reviewer accepts this 
and, although, he would have preferred a historical approach, he 
considers Derrett’s book as an excellent introduction to Modern 
Hindu law and its usage not only in India and Pakistan but also in 
those countries where it is applicable. The author must be whole- 
heartedly congratulated for his excellent manual which will undoubtedly 
become one of the most popular manuals on Modern Hindu law. 


LUDWIK STERNBACH 
THE SAKT! CULT AND TARA, Ed. by D. C. Sircar. University 
of Calcutta, 1967. Pp. viii, 191, P1.IX. Rs. 10j-. 
The book teviewed here contains the Proceedings of and the Papers 
tead at two Seminars organised in April 1965 by the U.G.C. Centre 
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of Advanced Study in the Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of the University of Calcutta. About thirty scholars partici- 
pated in these two Seminars devoted to : (1) Origin and evolution of 
the cult of Sakti, and (2) Iconography of Tara, when nineteen papers 
were read, which are printed here, as revised by the respective authors. 
The several papers, together, present, more or less, a broad idea of 
the nature and evolution of the Sakti cult as prevailing in the different 
parts of India. Information is provided also on some of the little- 
known forms of Tara. A good amount of reiteration of the same 
matter has occurred in the book, which, perhaps, could not be helped. 
It has also to be observed that the discussions have been based more on 
archaeological remains, epigraphical records and sculptures, the 
extensive literary material having not been fully drawn upon. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAKRAVARTI 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DEVA-DHARMA, By S. P. Kanal. 
Dev Samaj, Moga, 1965. Pp. v, 122. Rs. 3J-. 


NATURALISM IN MODERN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY, By 5. ९. 
Kanal. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi. Pp. 32. Rs. 2|-. 


The two books reviewed here are interesting treatises, making out 
a strong case for a science-oriented religion as the means of under- 
standing the truths of philosophy and religion. The founder of this 
thought is Saint Satya Anand Agnihotri, also known as Bhagavan Deva 
Atma, (born in 1850), who advocated a religion in harmony with facts 
and the laws of nature and based on the evolution and dissolution of 
life-power or soul. This religion took into its purview also moral, 
social, educational, industrial and other aspects of modern life. 


Prof. S. P. Kanal depicts forcefully the unique mission of Deva 
Atma which entailed the surrender by the latter of his physical and 
mental powers and the necessity to face trials and tribulations, 
calumnies and ridicule and shafts of irony and contempt. Deva Atma 
flatly rejected a priori reasoning and traditional methods of philosophy. 
He emphasized science and its method. He explains: “The canons 
of scientific method of investigation, which were essential in all the 
scientific study and research, acquired complete domination on my 
heart. The principles of experimental investigation, together with 
universal principles of logic, had possessed my heart so completely that 
it became impossible for me to accept anything solely on the basis of 
intuition or speculation.” As a result, he evolved a unique religion 
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called Devadharma and founded a unique society called Devasamaj, 
which has a large following. 


In spite of the objections which an orthodox thinker might raise, 
like, for instance, the rejection of tradition, life after death and 
transcience of physical phenomena, the books are eminently readable 
and may be recommended as an effective guide to solve several problems 
which face the present-day civilization. The credit of expounding in 
a lucid manner the philosophy of Deva Atma goes to Dr. Kanal. 


K. S. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 


H. D. VELANKAR COMMEMORATION VOLUME, Ed. by S. N. 
Gajendragadkar and S. A. Upadhyaya. 34, Benam Hall Lane, 
Bombay-4, 1965. Pp. viii, 274. Rs. 20]-. 


Among the Sanskritists of modern India, Prof. H. D. Velankar, 
who passed away recently, was unique in two respects: to wit, the 
length of his academic service as Professor of Sanskrit, being 54 years 
(1914-1968) and the large number of active researchers in Indology 
that he had turned out through the three institutions where he worked, 
viz., the Wilson College, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and the University of 
Bombay. The volume under review is a collection of research papers 
presented to him on his 72nd birthday, in 1965. 


Prof. Velankar was a versatile scholar and his specialisations 
included the Veda, which was his forte, Classical Sanskrit, Linguistics, 
Metrics, Manuscriptology and Textual criticism. The several papers 
contained in the present volume truly reflect this variety, though papers 
on Veda and Classical Sanskrit predominate. 


Some of the papers deserve special mention. Ina paper entitled 
‘Teachers in the Rgveda Brahamanas’ (pp. 133-53), N. J. Shende presents 
the views of over sixty Vedic Acaryas, on divers subjects, as recorded 
in the Aitareya and Kausitaki Brahmayas. Similar analyses of groups 
of allied texts could form the basis of definitive studies on individual 
or families of Vedic Rsis. 0. V. Devasthali stresses the utility of 
the Astadhyayi to Vedic exegesis (pp. 20-26) and also cautions against 
the indiscreet application of the rules therefrom. The voluminous 
commentarial foot-notes to the Vedic Word-Concordance (VVRI, 
1935-65) but exemplify the same point. On Hindu mythology, the 
development of the concept of Varuna from the Vedic times to 
that of the Epics has been traced by S. N. Gajendragadkar (pp. 27-40) 
G. H. Godbole correlates the Brahman of the Upanisads and the 
Brahma of the Puranas to Vedic Prajapati (pp. 45-56). Parallels in 
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the Mimamsa Sutras for numerous passages in the Manusmrti and 
its commentaries as identified by P. S. Sane (pp. 112-32), give indication 
to the ample use made of the ritualistic sutras in laying down rules 


of social conduct and interpreting them. 


A special interest attaches to the present volume, viz., that all the 
papers included herein have been contributed by Prof. Velankar's 
students. It would only be in the fitness of things if Indological 
scholars outside this close circle also pay homage to the departed savant 
through another volume of Indological studies. 

K. V. SARMA 


KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY RESEARCH JOURNAL (Arts and 
Humanities), Ed. Buddha Prakash. Kurukshetra University, 
Kurukshetra. I. i (1967), Pp. 236. Rs. 10[-. 


BULLETIN OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY & ARCHAEOLOGY, 
Ed. K. D. Bajpai, University of Saugar, Sagar (M. P.). I (1967), 
Pp. ii, 127, P1. 14. Rs. 10|-. 


EAST, Ed. B. N. Mukherjee. Pilgrim Publishers, 18-B/1 B, 
Tamer Lane, Calcutta-9. I..i (June 1967), Pp. 183. Rs. 6|-. 


We heartily welcome the publication of three new research journals 
dealing with Indology, viz. The Kurukshetra University Research 
Journal, the Bulletin of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, 
Saugar University and the East, Calcutta. 


The Kurukshetra University Journal, being edited by Dr. Buddha 
Prakash, is intended as a forum for the publication of the results of 
the researches carried out by the University in the fields of Arts and 
Humanities. The first issue before us includes contributions from the 
members of the departments of Sanskrit, Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, English Literature, Hindi, Linguistics, History, Political 
Science and Philosophy and Psychology. All the contributors have 
taken pains to bring out either new facts or fresh interpretation of 
facts already known. The editor, Dr. Buddha Prakash, himself has 
discussed Panini’s rule IV. 3. 98, throwing welcome light on the early 


history of Vaisnavism. We congratulate the University and the editor 
on this new venture. 


The area served by the University of Saugar is extremely rich in 
ancient remains and, so, it is in the fitness of things that the Department 
of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology of that University 
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has started an annual Bullerin for the publication of the results of the 
researches carried on by the Department. Prof. K. D. Bajpai, under 
whose able guidance the Department has turned out considerable work 
and who edits the present Bulletin, has contributed as many as ten out 
of the twentyone articles included in the first volume of the Bulletin. 
We wish godspeed to this laudable undertaking. 


The East, which takes into its purview all disciplines of Indology, 
has made a good start, by publishing in its first issue some valuable 
articles written by scholars, eminent in their respective fields. Prof. 
S. Roy’s paper on Zia-ud-din Barani and the latter's account of 
Alauddin Khilji’s reign is very informative. Prof. S. K. Saraswati, 
whose researches in the field of art are already well known, has contri- 
buted a paper on ‘North Indian paintings in the 18th century’. The 
classical accounts bearing on ancient Indian history and geography 
form the subjects of two articles, one of whichis from the pen of the 
editor. The Journal is very moderately priced. We hope that scholars 
interested in the advancement of knowledge will extend their fullest 
cooperation to the new enterprise of Dr. Bratindra Nath Mukherjee. 


JAGANNATH AGRAWAL 


THE NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INDIAN LITERATURE 
(1901-1953), Vol. II, Ed. by B. S. Kesavan and Y. M. Mulay. 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 1966. Pp. xv, 632. Rs. 50|-. 


Of two important reference projects which the Sahitya Akademi, 
(India's National Academy of Letters), had planned soon after its 
establishment in 1954, the first, viz., Who's Who of Indian Letters was 
published in 1961 and the second, being the National Bibliography of 
Indian Literature, is under way. The latter project is intended to 
supply, in four volumes, full bibliographical details of all works of 
literary merit and publications of abiding value in the several humanistic 
disciplines, issued during the 20th century till when the Akademi was 
established, i.e., during the years from 1901 to 1953. Vol. I of the 
Bibliography, for Assamese, Bengali, English and Gujarati, was issued 
in 1962. The Second volume, under review, comprises the entries for 
Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri and Malayalam, the brunt of compiling the 
the basic material being borne, respectively, by H. P. Dwivedi, A. N. 
Moorthy Rao, G. H. Beg ‘Arif’ and Suranad Kunjan Pillai. For all 
the varied problems posed by these four languages, in the matter of 
script, spelling and pronunciation, the present volume displays a very 
orderly presentation, the credit for which should go to the editors. 
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Two things add to the information content of this Bibliography : 
(1) The years of birth and death of late authors have been given after 
their names. In the case of living authors, the years of their birth are 
given, but only occasionally. (It would have been better if this had 
been done uniformly.) (2) Where the titles are not self-explanatory, 
brief annotations have been added, indicating the nature of the contents 
of the book. The Index appended to the volume is full and exhaustive. 


The inherent limitations of a multi-author compilation, like, for 
instance, non-uniformity in the supply of bibliographical details, 
omission and inclusion of certain types of books and the criteria 
adopted in making selections, are not absent from this Bibliography, too. 
Thus, the rendering of Rgveda is recorded only for Kannada, while it is 
available also in Hindi and Malayalam. Rendering and adaptations 
of Gita, Ramayana etc. available in Kashmiri have not been recorded. 
Mere catalogues of manuscripts have been included in Hindi (p. 3). The 
Bhasasailipradipam has been recorded twice (pp. 361, 376). Numbers 
of pages and years of publication have not been given in a number of 
instances. Cross references are far from adequate, both in the body of 
the Bibliography and in the Index. 


Of the four languages included, a few words seem to be necessary 
with regard to Kashmiri. If the present Bibliography is any guide, 
much needs to be done for Kashmiri literature to make it reach the 
level of the other Indian languages. Its bibliography, as recorded in 
the present publication, runs just to eight odd pages, being Jess than 
2 % of the volume, a ‘thinness’ which is reflected in other matters also. 
Thus, out of the total of 177 items which make up its bibliography, 
95 are mere booklets, of about 16 pages each, priced 25 ps. or less. 
There is but a single publisher worth the name; his publications 
account for about 90% of the items included in the bibliography. All 
books on philosophy and religion and most of those on the other 
subjects are related to the Muslim religion, and 131 out of the 141 
authors who finda place in the Bibliography are Muslims. There is 
nota single book on Social Sciences, General literature, Fiction, Essay, 
Letters or Miscellaneous literature. There is but a single dictionary 
for the language (by G. A. Grierson, 1916 f), just two books on 
linguistics, one beinga First Reader and the other a handbook of 
Kashmiri (whether even these two books could, at all, be included in - 
the bibliography according to the terms laid down, viz., “Only such 
works as contribute to a better understanding of the origin, history and 
nature ofa language would be included... Text-books on grammar 
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would not be included" (Intro., p. vii) is another matter), just two 
dramas and two works on humour. On History, Biography and Travel 
there are, all-told, six titles (of which four are adaptations or retelling 
* of older material). Possibly, the bibliography is not fully representa- 


tive of Kashmiri literature. But, if it is, the present conditions are, 
by no means, enviable. 


A full bibliography of Indian literature since printing was 
introduced into India is a desideratum ; but that is, possibly, a 
long way off. The present bibliography is a practical stop-gap, presen- 
ting, as it does, the best productions during the most fruitful period 
inthe past, and, thus, will prove to be a useful book of reference both 
in India and abroad. We eagerly look forward to the publication of 
the two further volumes of the Bibliography, which, together with the 
two published volumes, will provide detailed information on the best 
books in all the national languages of India. 


K. V. SARMA 


INDEX OF PAPERS SUBMITTED TO THE ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE, Volume III, Sessions XVIII-XXII (1955 to 1965) 
By K. V. Sarma. All-India Oriental Conference, Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona-4, 1967. Pp. 22, 340. For 
members: Rs. 10/-. For others: Rs. 20[-. 


The All-India Oriental Conference, it is well known, is the pre- 
eminent central organisation of Orientalists in India which has provided, 
for nearly fifty years, now, a common platform and clearing-house for 
earnest workers to present and discuss the results of their researches 
in different branches of Oriental learning. It has also been a source of 
inspiration to a number of Congresses and Conferences working in allied 
fields of Indic studies. The Proceedings of the different Sessions of 
the Conference, so far 23, and the Summaries of Papers and the 
Presidential Addresses and Papers published, all along, have such an 
enormous extent and variety that a suitable Index to them was an urgent 
desideratum. The authorities of the Conference have found a worthy 
and painstaking scholar in Shri K. V. Sarma (Trivandrum—Madras— 
Hoshiarpur) who has compiled systematically three volumes of Index 
of Papers submitted to the All-India Oriental Conference. Volume I 
of the Index, which appeared in 1949, covered the first quarter of a 
century of the existence of the Conference (1919 to 1944) ; Volume II 
came out in 1959, covering the years 1945 to 1954; and Volume III, 
being the book under review, covers the years 1955 to 1965, 
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In the Résumé to the First volume Shri Sarma rightly observed 
that the All-India Oriental Conference held out, in view of its services 
to the promotion of Indianistic Studies, a great promise regarding its 
high utility both as an advising and as an executive body, during the 
years to come, in the cultural and educational fields of Free India, 
The research material contained in the papers submitted to the 
subsequent Sessions indicate that this promise has been amply ful- 
filled by the sponsors and the participants of the Conference. Some 
side-glimpses of this the author gives in his Introduction to the volume 
under review. 


Every volume presents the essential details about the Sessions 
covered by it, followed by a fully referenced and often annotated Author 
Index and a Subject Index, with cross references wherever needed. 
Informative Appendices are also added to the volumes. 


The three Volumes, together, set out analytically, the history 
and progress of the work of the Conference during nearly half a 
century of its existence and, form, essentially, a systematic Bibliography 
of nearly 7000 Research Papers contributed to different branches of 
Orientalogy. 


Our thanks are due to Shri Sarma for his steady and thorough 
work and to the authorities of the Conference for the publication of 
these volumes which are a monumental book of reference to the 
prolonged cultural and research activities of the Conference in all 
aspects. An Indologist has to keep these volumes at his elbow as highly 
useful reference books. 

A. N. UPADHYE 


INDOLOGICAL NEWS AND NOTES 


INTERNAL 
Membership 


During the period from March 1967 to April 1968, 32 new 
Life Members (Subs. Rs. 250/-) and 57 Annual Members (Subs. Rs. 12/- 
p. a.) were registered for the V. V. R. Institute Society. 


Annual Meeting of the General Body 


The 64th Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Sunday, 
the 30th July 1967, in the Institute premises, under the presidentship 
of Shri Sansar Chand Sud and was attended by 69 Members and 
10 other friends. A Condolence Resolution relating to the Members 
who passed away during the previous year having been adopted, 
the Minutes of the previous meeting of the General Body heid on 
31-7-1966 were placed before the General Body, which approved them. 
The Audited Statement of Income and Expenditure for 1966-67, the 
Budget for 1967-68 and certain amendments to the Constitution of 
the Society were then placed before the General Body, and were duly 
passed. Four new Members, viz. Prof. Diwan Chand Sharma, New 
Delhi, Shri Suraj Bhan, Chandigarh, Principal Ramdas and Shri Roshan 
Lal Kuthiala, Hoshiarpur, were then unanimously elected as Members 
of the Executive Board for the next triennium. Prin. Rala Ram, 
Prin. Ram Das and the Chairman then spoke of the manifold 
developments and commendable work of the Institute in the field 
of Vedic and Indological research and called upon the public to 
extend to the Institute its whole-hearted support. 


National Honour to the Director 


The Government of India honoured Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu, 
the Honorary Director of the Institute, by conferring upon him the 
National Honour of Padma Bhushan on the Republic Day of India 
on January 26, 1968. He was also awarded the MM Dr. P. V. 
Kane Gold Medal for 1968 by the Asiatic Society, Bombay, in 
recognition of his outstanding contribution to Vedic studies and 
reseatch. 
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Academic Staff 

Shri Damodar Shastri, M.A. (Pkt), M.A. (Hindi), Acharya 
joined the Translation Department of the Institute as Assistant 
Editor. 


Publications 

(a) The publications mentioned below were issued during the 
period under report : 

(i) Vishveshvaranand Indological Series 
No. 29-a. Canakya-Niti-Text-Tradition, Vol: II, Pt. ii, Ed. by 
Ludwik Sternbach. 
No. 39. PraSasti-kasika of Balakrsna Tripathi, Cr. Ed. with 
Introduction, By K. V. Sarma. 


No. 40. The Doctrine of Recognition (Pratyabhijfta-Dar ana), 
By Dr. R. K. Kaw. 


Gi) Woolner Indological Series 


No. 13. Vaitana Srautasütram with the commentary Aksepa- 
nuvidhi of Somaditya, Cr. Ed. by Vishva Bandhu. 


र (ii) Sarvadanand Universal Series 
No. 51. Sukhi parivar, By Sant Ram. 
No. 52. Arya-Darpan, By Vishva Bandhu. 
No: 53. Sant Ravidas, By Rattan Chandra. 
(iv) Vishveshvaranand Indological Paper Series 


Nos. 186 to 199. Being the papers included, originally, in Vol. 
V, Pt. i of the V. I. Journal, March 1967. 
(v) ViSva-Samskrtam (Sanskrit Quarterly), Vols. IV. iii-iv 


(May and August 1967) and V. i-ii (Nov. 1967 and Feb. 
1968). 


| (vi) Vishva Jyoti (Hindi Monthly), Vol. XVI. i-xii (March 
| 1967 to Feb. 1968) and the Special Volume entitled 
Sibsa Ank (Education Number) 


| (b) The following publications were still being seen through 
the press 


| 1. Vedic Word-Concordance, Vol. II Brahmanas, Revised 
edn., By Vishva Bandhu 


2. Canakya-Niti-Text-Tradition, Vol. II Pt. iti, Ed. by 
L. Sternbach 
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3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 
9. 
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The Decline of the Punjab Kingdom, 1839-1845, By 
Dr. B. R. Chopra. 

The Origin and Development of the Hariyanvi dialzct, 
By Dr. Nanak Chand Sharma. 

The Outline of History, By H. G. Wells, Hindi Trans- 
lation. 

Mathematical Methods of Statistics, By Herald 
G. Cramer, Hindi Translatian by C. L. Parti. 
Statistical Methods, By G. W. Snedecor, Hindi Transla- 
tion by Sukh Dev Singh. 

Vedasara (General edition), By Vishva Bandhu. 

A Manual of Foreign Exchange, By H. E. Ewitt, 
Hindi Translation by Veda Prakash. 


(c) The undermentioned works were among those in different 
stages of editorial processing : 


1. 


2. 


6. 
7. 
8 


Summary of Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, 
By Siddheshwar Varma. 

Asvalayana-Srautasutra, with the commentaries of 
Siddhantin, Devatrata, Sadgurusisya, Devasvamin and 
Narayana. 

Drahyayana-Srautasutra, with the commentary of 
Dhanvin. 


- Upanisad-uddhara-Kosa. 


Valmiki-Ramayana, N.-W. Recension, Revised Second 
edition. 

Tumhare liye hamare git, By Rashtra Bandhu. 
Suranga, By Shripad Joshi. 

Saral kahaniyan, By Sant Ram. 


Chandigarh Sub-Office 
(a) Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India 


The pre-final draft of the Summary of Grierson's Linguistic 
Survey of India received a thorough checking and necessary revision 
and the final typescript for the press was made ready. A detailed 
Introduction and several Indices were also prepared specially for the 


Summary. 


(b) Ancient Indian Phonetico-Grammatical Terminology 


The work of extracting and annotating basic material on the 
subject from the Rgveda-Pratisakhya was continued. 955 new terms 
were thus annotated upon, bringing the corpus of terms thus treated 


to 3094. 
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Dictionary of N.-W. Himalayan Dialects 

The work of consolidation and editing of the glossary of the 
Group A dialects, comprising of Bhadrawahi, Khasi, Khasi, Khaéalt, 
Bhale§i and Padari dialects was continued from letter ‘k and 
completed. Reverse Index cards were also prepared for the entire 
group. The consolidation and editing of Group B, viz.,the Kashmiri 
dialects, was taken up from ‘a’ and completed. (01 these, about 6500 
items were checked and numbered. Reverse Index cards were also 
prepared for these. The preparation of the cards for Group C, viz., 
the Kangra dialects, was continued from letter 4' and completed. 
The entire cards of the said Group were also consolidated and 
edited. Reverse Index cards were also prepared for these. 


New Library Building 

The construction of the three-storeyed new building of the 
Vishveshvaranand Library was nearing completion. Moving in of 
furniture and some finishing touches were all that remained to be 
done. 


Bibliography of Indological Dissertations 

Work on the Annotated Bibliography of Indological Disserta- 
tions was being steadily continued. The Catalogues of Doctoral 
Dissertations published by the Universities of Poona, Mysore, Panjab, 
Baroda and Rajasthan were scrutinized for Indological dissertations 
and the authors of the relevant dissertations were sent printed 
proformas for the supply of the full details of their theses. About 400 
proformas duly filled in with details were received. The preliminary 
editing of the proformas was also commenced. 


Hindi Sahitya Sarini 

The final draft of this work, in 1754 pages, classified into 20 
sections and containing, altogether, over 59,000 entries was submitted 
to the Central Hindi Directorate, New Delhi, and was being scruti- 
nized by the said Directorate. 
Translation into Hindi 


(a) Internal Work. The translation of A Story of Indian 
Culture by Prin. Bahadur Mal was made ready for printing. The 
. revision of the translations of his Shri Krishna: His Philosophy 
and his Spiritual Path, Dayanand: A Study and Mental Health in 
Theory and Practice was completed, The translations of Benjamin 


Franklin by Carl van Doran and Fairy Tales by Hans Anderson were 
also completed. i 
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(b) External Work. The printing of the Hindi translation of 
Statistical Methods by G. W. Snedecor was nearly completed and that 
of Mathematical Methods of Statistics by Herald Cramer continued. 
The printing of the translations of The Outline of History by H. G. 
Wells and A Manual of Foreign Exchange by H. E. Ewitt also 
registered some progress. Two books, viz. Varieties of Religious 
Experience by William James and Principles of Human Knowledge 
by George Berkeley were taken up for translation. 


College Department 


All the 4 students who appeared in M.A. (Skt.) Pt. I Examina- 
tion of April 1967 and 5 out of six in Pt. II, came out successful, three 
of the latter securing, also, the First three positions in the University. 
7 out of the nine students who appeared in Acharya Pt. I were 
declared successful. The only student who appeared in Acharya Pt. II 
also passed. 


Distinctions Won 


The Panjab University Silver Medal for the First Position in 
Sanskrit in M.A. Pt. II was awarded to Shri Kulapati Sharma. The 
University Silver Medal for the Best Translation from English 
into Hindi was secured by Shri Shuk Dev Sharma. 


Viéva-Samskrtam 


The research and literary Sanskrit Quarterly Visva-Samskrtam 
entered its fifth year of publication and issued four Numbers during 
the year. These Numbers, together, carried 21 poems, 41 articles, one 
drama and one short story, besides cultural and academic news and 
notes. 


Vishva Jyoti 


Vishva Jyoti, the cultural Hindi Monthly of the Institute 
completed, in February 1968, 16 years of successful service in the 
propagation of Indian culture and the fostering of national integra- 
tion. In March 1968 it issued a bumper Special Volume entitled 
Siksa Ank (Education Number) which carried 13 poems, 27 articles 
and two short stories, devoted, mainly, to the treatment of the 
various aspects of education in India. 


Sarasvati Samaj (Literary Association) 


During the monthly meetings of the Sarasvati Samaj of the 
Institute, held on the last Friday of every month, the following scholars 
presented research papers on the subjects noted against their names: 
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31-3 -1967 : 


28- 4 -1967 : 
26- 5 -1967 : 


28- 7 -1967 : 
25- 8 -1967 : 


29- 9 -1967 : 


27-10-1967 : 


24-11-1967 : 


29-12-1967 : 


29- 1 -1968 : 
28- 2 -1968 : 


29- 3 -1968 : 
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Shri Ravi Kant: Bharatiya-bhasayen Angreji-bhasa kī 
tulana mem kam samrddh nahi haim (Hindi) (The 
Indian languages are no less rich compared to English), 
Shri K. V. Sarma: Pracina-Bharate cauryakala (Skt.) 
(The art of stealing in Ancient India). 
Shri Munishvar Dev: Yajfaphala (Hindi) (Religious 
merit of Vedic sacrifices). 
Shri Dayanand Arya: Gosvami Tulasidas ki bhakti 
(Hindi) (The concept of devotion according to Gosvami 
Tulasidzs). 
Dr. Satya Pal Gupta: Kya Nyayabhasya aur Kamasastra 
be racayita Kautilya hi hair ? (Hindi) (Are the authors 
of Nyayabhasya and Kamaéastra identical with Kautilya ?) 
Shri K. V. Sarma: Saktikarah Sudrakah (Skt.) (Sudraka, 
the antholcgist). 
Shri Arjun Dev: Sandhi-sahit Samskrit lebhan (Hindi) 
(Writing Sanskrit without breaking euphonic combi- 
nations). 
Shri Vrajanandan Mishra: Vicarapravahah (Hindi) 
(Currents in Indian philosophical thought). 
Shri Bhadra Sen: Kathopanisad ka ek adhyayan (Hindi) 
(A study of Kathopanisad). 
Shri Pitambar Datt: Vedapathe svaravivekah (Skt.) 
(Accent in Vedic recitation). 
Shri Radhakrishan : Alanhkara-vimaríah (Skt.) (Some 
observations on Sanskrit poetics). 
Prin. Rala Ram: Parva aur Pascim mem Tévara 
sambandhi bhavana (Hindi) (Concept of God in Eastern 
and Western thought), Part I. 
Do Do. Part II. 
Shri Pashupati Jha: Sraddhavimarsal (Skt.) (Hindu 
obsequies). 
Shri Duni Chand : Upanisadom ke anusar duhkhopalabdhi 
(Hindi) (Cause of misery according to the Upanisads). 
Prof. Jagannath Agrawal: Yaudheyagana (Hindi) 
(A chronological study of the Yaudheya clan). 


Vishva-Satsang (Universal Cultural Congregation) 


The Institute continued to hold, regularly, its weekly meetings 
(Vishva-Satsang) on Sunday evenings, which used to be attended by the 
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inmates of the Ashram as also by the cultured public of Hoshiarpur. 
The gist of the cultural talks delivered at these meetings were also 
being published, regularly, in the Vishva Jyoti. Some of these 
meetings were devoted to the celebration of the Jayanti-s (birthdays) 
of Mahavira, Buddha, Hazrat Muhammad, Christ, Rama, Krishna, 
Dayanand, Nanak, Guru Govind, Mahatma Gandhi, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, and others and the festivals of Sivaratri, Janmastami, 
Vijayadagami, Sravani-parva and Rsi-Bodhotsava. 


Other Functions 


15-8-1967: The Independence Day of India was celebrated with the 
hoisting of the Indian National Flag by the Director of 
the Institute, who spoke on the importance of the Day 
and stressed the need for the maintenance, by every 
Indian, of the hard-won freedom of the country. 


26-1-1968: Principal Bahadur Mal inaugurated the celebration of 
the Day by hoisting the National Flag and speaking on 
the importance of the occasion. 


5-3-1968: The Annual Sports of the Institute were concluded and 
at a special function prizes were distributed by the 
Director who exhorted the staff and students to take 
active interest in games and sports. 


Condolence Meetings 


Meetings of the staff and students of the Institute were held 
on 30-11-1967 to record their grief at the sudden demise of 
Pt. Ramanand, erudite scholar and life-long research worker of the 
Institute, on 12-12-1967 to mourn the sad demise of Dr. Mehr Chand 
Mahajan, M.A., LL.B.. LL.D, (New Delhi), Retd. Chief Justice of 
India, President of the V.V.R.I., on 27-1-1968 to condole the death of 
Shri M. S. Aney (Nagpur), eminent statesman and Honorary Member 
of the Institute, on 14-2-1968 to morn the loss of Dr. Bal Krishan, 
P.C.M S. (Retd.), M.L.A., (Hoshiarpur), well-known public worker, 
distinguished physian and Member of the Executive body of the 
Institute Society and on  1-8-1968 to condole the demise of 
Pt. S. D. Satavalekar, (Pardi) promoter of Vedic studies and 
Honorary Life-Member of the Institute Society. 


Visitors 


A number of distinguished persons and scholars visited the 
Institute during the last year, among whom mention may be made 


of: 
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n, Dr. N. C. Chatterji, M.P. ; 


The Hon'ble Shri Bhakta Darsha 
U. P. ; Dr. J. N. Kaul, Dr. P: B. 


Dr. Biswanath Das, Ex-Governor of - 1 
Pandit and R. 8. Dr. Mathura Das Pahwa, New Delhi; Shri Suraj 


Bhan, Vice-Chancellor, Panjab University, Dr. U. C. Sarkar, Prof, 
G. P. Sharma and Prin. Inder Singh, Chandigarh ; Prof. D. D. Menon; 
Shri Mohan Lal, Shrimati Subhadra Joshi and Prin. Vidya Vati Anand, 
Jullundur ; Justice Shri Kesho Ram Passy, Patiala ; Dr. V. V. Mirashi, 
Nagpur; Dr.U. P. Shab, Baroda ; Shri Swami Aravindanand and 
Mahamandaleshwar Shri Gangeshwaranand Ji Maharaj, Bombay ; Prof. 
Surajan Singh, Dakshai (H.P.) ; Mahatma Sunya Bhai, Almora ; 
Gyani Ram Singh and Dr. Savitri Chatrath, Amritsar; and Samant 
Jainacharya Sbri Anand Rishi, Hoshiarpur. 
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They are no more ! 

12-7 -1966 : Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki, doyen of Buddhist studies in 
Japan and Director of the Japanese Association of Indian 
and Buddhist Studies, University of Tokyo, at Jokeiji, 
Kamakura (Japan) at the age of 96. 

26-6-1967: Dr. (Miss) Helen Moore Johnson, American scholar 
of Jainism, translator of the encyclopaedic work of 
Hemacandra, viz., Trisastisalakapurusacarita, at Osceola, 
Mo. (U.S.A.), at the age of 78. 

14-4-1967: Prof. Charles A. Moore, international scholar in Eastern 
religions and Senior Professor of Philosophy and 
Director of the East-West Center, University of Hawaii, 
at Honolulu. 

26- 4 -1967 : Kavisarvabhauma Y. Mahalinga Sastri, scion of the great 
Appayya Diksita and facile Sanskrit poet and playwright 
of Madras, at the age of 70. 

9-7-1967: Svami Aprabuddha (Vishnu Keshav Palelkar), eminent 
scholar of the Veda, Sanskrit and Marathi and author 
of about twenty books, at Nagpur, at the age of 79. 

24-7-1967: Pt. Prayagadutta Shukla, well-known litterateur and 
historian of Madhya Pradesh, at Nagpur, at the age 
of 69. 

21-8 -1967: Pt. Nand Dulare Bajpayee, well-known Hindi writer 
and literary critic and Vice-Chancellor of the Vikram 
University, at Ujjain at the age of 61. 
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21-8 -1967 : 


8-9 -1967 : 


15- 9 -1967 : 


30-10-1967 : 


22-11-1967 : 


26-11-1967 : 


6-12-1967 : 


16- 1 -1968 : 


17- 1 -1968 : 


26- 1 -1968 : 


30- 1 -1968 : 
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Shri Shantipriya Dwivedi, outstanding scholar and 
exponent of the Chayavad school of Hindi poetry, at 
Varanasi, at the age of 61. 


MM Dr. Umesha Mishra, well-known scholar of Sanskrit 
and Indian philosophy, ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Shri 
Kameshwar Singh University, Darbhanga, and Founder- 
Secretary of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 
Allahabad, at Allahabad, at the age of 70. 


Dr. B. Ramakrishna Rao, patron of Sanskrit and cultural 
studies and former Governor of Kerala and Uttar 
Pradesh, at Hyderabad, at the age of 68. 


Pt. Agnihotram Desika Tatacharya, reputed Vedic 
scholar and recipient of the President of India’s Certi- 


ficate of Honour for distinguished Sanskrit Pandits, 
at Kumbhakonam 


Dr. A Chidambaranathan Chettiar, well-known scholat 
in Tamil and Editor, English-Tamil Dictionary, 
University of Madras, at Madurai, at the age of 60. 


Pt. Ramanand, erudite scholar in Sanskrit and collabo- 
rator in the Vedic Word-Concordance and other projects 
of the V. V. R. Institute for nearly 40 years, at 
Hoshiarpur, at the age of 70. 


Pt. Nilakantha Das, outstanding scholar, statesman, 
legislator and writer of Orissa, at the age of 81. 

Shri Nakul Chandra Bhuyan, prominent litterateur of 
Assam and President of the Assam Sahitya Sabha, at 
Jorhat, at the age of 73. 


Sahityakugala Pt. P. Gopalan Nair, prolific writer, 
eminent exponent of the Puranas, Upanisads and 
Vedanta and recipient of the President of India’s Certi- 
ficate of Honour for learning in Sanskrit, at Kollengode 
(Kerala), at the age of 101 


Shri M. S. Aney, deep scholar in Sanskrit and Marathi, 
outstanding nationalist and ex-Governor of Bihar, at 
Bombay, at the age of 88. 


Dr. S. K. De, eminent scholar and writer on Sanskrit 
and Bengali, retired Professor of Sanskrit at Dacca and 
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Sa! 


an 


30- 1 -1968 : 


1-2-1968: 


17-2 -1968 : 


6- 3 -1968 : 
8- 4 -1968 : 
8-4-1968 : 


10- 6 -1968 : 
11- 8 -1968 : 


29- 8- 1968 : 


7- 9 -1968 : 
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Jadavpur Universities and ex-President of ‘All-India 
Oriental Conference, at Calcutta, at the age of 78. 


Shri Makhanlal Chaturvedi, eminent Hindi poet, 
nationalist and recipient of the Sahitya Akademi Award 
for Hindi, at Khandwa (M P.), at the age of 79. 


Dr. A. R. Krishna Sastry, Retd. Professor of Kannada and 
deep scholar of Sanskrit, at Bangalore, at the age of 78, 
Dr. Kailas Nath Katju, scholar and patron of Sanskrit, 
outstanding lawyer, administrator and statesman, at 
Allahabad, at the age of 81. 

Dr. N. G. Chapekar of Poona, eminent scholar and 
prolific writer in Marathi, at Badlapur, at the age of 99. 
Shri K. K. Raja, noted Sanskrit scholar and Malayalam 
poet, at Trichur (Kerala), at the age of 79. 

Pt. Shivashankar Jha, renowned Sanskrit scholar of 
Mithila, at Darbhanga, at the age of 86. 

Prin: N. Gopala Pillai, eminent scholar and writer of 
Sanskrit and Malayalam, and Editor, Malayalam Encyclo- 
paedia, at Trivandrum, at the age of 67. 


MM Bala: Shastri Hardas, -well-known Sanskrit scholar 
and Principal of the Bhonsle Veda-Sastra Mahavidya- 
laya, at Nagpur, at the age of 50, 


Pt. Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya, eminent scholar, social 
worker, Arya Samaj leader and prolific writer on 
religious and cultural subjects, at Prayag, at the age 
of 87. 


Shri Rambriksha Benipuri, one of the Founders of the 
Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and author of about 100. books 
in Hindi, at Muzaffarpur, at the age of 69. 


Scholars honoured 


On the occasion of the Indian Republic Day on 26-1-1968, the 
undermentioned scholars were honoured with the title of Padma 
Bhushan by the President of India: Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu 
(Hoshiarpur), Shri S. D. Satavalekar (Pardi), Shri G. Sankara Kurup 
(Ernakulam), Shri S. Karanth (Mysore), Shri P, Thooran (Madras) and 


Shri V.S. Khandekar (Kolhapur). The honour of Padma Shri was - 


conferred upon Shri C. Sivaramamurthi (Delhi) Shri D. R. Bendre 
(Mysore) and Shri S, R. Balasubrahmanyan (Madras). 
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Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, ex-President of India and of: the Sahitya 
Akademi (Indian National Academy of Letters) and internationally 
renowned scholar-philosopher was conferred the first Fellowship of 
the Akademi by Dr. Zakir Husain, President of India and of the 


Akademi ata special function held at Madras, for the purpose, on ` 
10-9-1968. 


Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu, Director of the V. V. R. I. and 
V. I. S. I. S. Hoshiarpur, has been elected by the Asiatic Society, 
Bombay, to receive the MM Dr. P. V. Kane Gold Medal for 1968 for 
outstanding contribution to Vedic studies and research. 


Dr. Bhabatosh Bhattacharya, well-known Sanskrit scholar was 
awarded the said Kane Gold Medal for 1965 for his contribution to 
Dharmaéastra, at a special function held by the Society in Bombay 
on 12-1-1968. 


MM Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, the veteran Sanskrit scholar of 
Varanasi, was honoured on 7-9-1967 at the Varanaseya Sanskrit 
University, by the presentation to him of an Abhinandan Grantha 
(Commemoration Volume) by the All-India Sanskrit Parishad, 
Lucknow. 


The centenarian Sanskrit scholar and propagator of the Vedas, 
Pt. S. D. Satavalekar was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters by the Universities of Poona and Bombay at special convoca- 
tions held, respectively, on 25-12-1967 and 26-3-1968. 


The eminent historian and scholar in Sanskrit and Marathi, 
MM D. V. Potdar was conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters (h.c.) 
by the University of Poona. 


Shri Prem Kirpal, well-known scholar and educationist, was 
conferred the honorary degree of D. Litt. by the Panjab University 
on 21-12-1967. Earlier during the year, Shri Kirpal had been conferred 
the honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of Sciences by 
the Temple University of Philadelphia and the Leningrad University, 
U.S. S. R., respectively. 


Jnanpith Award 


The Second Annual award (1966) of Rs. one lakh for the best 
creative literary writing in any of the Indian languages*has:been won: 
by the eminent Bengali writer Shri Tarashankar Banerjee. The Third 
Award (1967) has been’ shared by the Kannada writer Shri K. V. 
Puttappa and the Gujarati author Shri Umashankar Joshi. 
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Nehru Fellowships 


The first awardees of the Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowships, ag 
announced in May 1968 by the Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Fund, 
. New Delhi, include Dr. H. D. Sankalia (D. C. R. I., Poona), Shri C. 
Sivaramamurthi (National Museum, New Delhi) and Prof. Irfan Habib 
(A. M. University, Aligarh). 


Scholarship for Traditional Scholars 


20 candidates have been selected by the Ministry of Education 
for the award, during 1968, of research scholarships of Rs. 200]- p.m. 
to products of Traditional Sanskrit Pathaéalas. 


U. P. Awards for Sanskrit and Urdu 


Swami Brahma Muni Parivrajak (Saharanpur) and Shri Ali 
Abbas Husaini (Lucknow) were selected for the top awards of 1967 
for outstanding contribution to Sanskrit and Urdu, respectively, by 
the U. P. Puraskar Yojana Samiti, Lucknow. 


Watumull Awards 


The Watumull Foundation Awards for 1967 were made, among 
others, to Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, Professor of Eastern Philosophy 
in the New York State University, Mrs. Praful Jayakar, eminent 
exponent of Indian arts, and Shri Balwant Gargi, well-known theatre 
historian and art critic. 


Award for Scribe 


Shri Gokulbehari Patnaik of Puri was the recipient of a National 
Award from the President of India on 26-1-1968 for expert inscribing 
and drawing pictures on palmleaf. 


Sahitya Akademi 


Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, distinguished linguist and National 
Professor of Humanities was elected, in Sept. 1967, as the 
Vice-President of the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi. 


Pt. Ramroop Pathak of Mithila has received the Sahitya Akademi 
Award for 1967 fox creative writing in Sanskrit. 
Central Sanskrit Board 


Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, former Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi 
University has been nominated (August 1967) as the Chairman of the 
Central Sanskrit Board, New Delhi, 


i 
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N. S. Press Centenary 


The Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, the well-known printing and 
publishing house of Sanskrit, Hindi and Marathi books, celebrated 
its centenary on July 25, 1967. 


B. O. R. I. Golden Jubilee 


The Golden Jubilee of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, was celebrated on 17-5-19€8, with Dr. Zakir Husain, 
President of India, in the Chair, when Volume I of the Critical 
Edition of the Harivamsa and certain other publications were 
released. A documentary film on the Institute has also been prepared 
to commemorate the Jubilee. 


Sanskrit University in Nepal 


A three-member Committee was set up in March 1968 to go into 
the question of the establishment, in Nepal, of a Sanskrit University. 


National Sanskrit Vidyapith 


The All-India Sanskrit Vidyapith of the All-India Sanskrit 
Sammelan has been made a statutory institution from 1967 by the 
Government of India under the name ‘Lal Bahadur Shastri National 
Sanskrit Vidyapith’. 


Writ for the study of Sanskrit 


A case was filed in the Calcutta High Court by Prof. Dhyanesh 
Narayan Chakravarty of the Rabindra Bharati University for the 
quashing of the Resolution on Languages and the Official Languages 
Act of 1967, recently adopted by the Indian Parliament, and the 
Three-Language Formula, as violative of the provisions of the Indian 
Constitution, on account of their being detrimental to the study and 
development of Sanskrit. The Court issued, on 23-8-1968, a Rule 
on the Government to show cause why the writ should not be 
allowed. 


Institute of Languages, H. P. 


The Government of Himachal Pradesh’s Institute of Languages, 
set up for the promotion of and research on the dialects of the 
Himalayan region, was inaugurated at Simla on 29-3-1968. 


Linguistic Survey of Panjab 


The Panjabi University and the Panjab Government Languages 
Department, Patiala, have, jointly, launched on a comprehensive 
Linguistic Survey of Panjab. 
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National Centre of Art 

A National Centre for the Performing Arts, aimed at the 
conservation and preservation of Classical and Folk Arts, Music, 
Dance and Drama has been established (1967) at Bombay under the 


auspices of the Tata Trust. 


Tamil Studies 

Three Chairs for research in ancient Tamil language and literature, 
called Tirubkural Chairs, have been endowed, one each, in the 
Universities of Madras, Madurai and Annamalainagar, ieee the 
proceeds of the Second International Conference-Seminar of Tamil 


Studies held in Madras in January 1968. 


Tibetan Studies 

An Institute of Tibetan Studies started functioning at Varanasi 
on 1-1-1968, Itsprogramme includes comparative studies of Indian 
and Tibetan literature and culture. 


Vaisali Museum 

A full-fledged Archaeological Museum is being constructed at 
Vaisali (Bihar), the birth-place of Lord Mahavira, expounder of 
Jainism. 
Historical Records of India 

The Home Ministry of the Government of India has reduced the 
30-year period to 22 years, for making available for academic and 
research, Governmental records deposited at the National Archives, 
New: Delhi. 
Central Asian Civilizations 

The Unesco has launched a project for the study of Central 
Asian Civilizations which aims at furthering knowledge of the culture 
and better appreciation of the civilizations of Central Asia, Afganis- 
tan, Eastern Iran, West Pakistan and the Soviet Asian Republics. 
Search for Early Man 


A project entitled Search for Early Man was inaugurated on 
Match 17, 1968 in the Department of Anthropology of the Panjab 
University, Chandigarh, under the joint auspices of the Panjab and 
Yale Universities, 

Research Methodology 


A 5-day Seminar on Research Methodology on the Humanities 
was held from August 13, 1967 under the auspices of the Sardar Patel 
University, Vallabh Vidyanagar, 
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Sanskrit Learning through the Ages 


A 3-day Seminar on Sanskrit learning through the ages was held 
from May 1, 1968 under the auspices of the-Mysore University and 
-the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 


Kalidasa Festival 


The annual Kalidasa Samaroha was held at Ujjain from Nov. 
12 to 17, 1967 under the auspices of the Vikram University Ujjain, and 
was inaugurated by Dr. Rajbali Pandey of the Jabalpur University. 


Darsana Parisad 


A 4-day Darsana Parisad, being a Seminar in Sanskrit on Nyaya, 
Vedanta, Jaina, Buddha and Comparative philosophies was conducted 
by the Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya from Dec. 23, 1967. 


Indian Linguistics 


A 4-day Conference on Current trends in Indian linguistics: 
Hindi, was held at the Delhi University from April 5, 1968, under the 
auspices of the Delhi University and the American Institute of Indian 
Studies. 


Linguistic Terminology 


A 7-day Seminar on Linguistic Terminology was held at the 
Deccan College, Poona, from 18 to 24, March 1968. 


Prakrt Studies 

A 4-day Seminar on Prakri Studies was held under the Director- 
ship of Dr. A.N: Upadhye, from May 22, 1968 under the auspices of 
Shivaji University, Kolhapur. Several resolutions were adopted at the 
Seminar for the promction of Prakrt studies in Indian universities. 


Bharatiya Hindi Parishad 
The 23rd Session of the Bharatiya Hindi Parishad was held from 


December 29 to 31, 1967, at Hyderabad under the auspices of the 
Osmania University. 


Conference of Tamil Studies 


The Second International Conference-Seminar on Tamil Studies, 
sponsored by the International Association of Tamil Research and the 
Government of Madras, was held at Madras from January 3 to 10, 1968 
and was presided over. by. Prof, Jean Filliozat of Collège de France, 
Paris. 
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Jain Conference 

The Third Session of the Jaina Svetambara Therapanthi 
Mahasabha, Calcutta, was held at Bombay between 27 and 29, January, 
1968, under the presidentship of Acharya Tulasi, when nine publica- 
tions, comprising of editions of and studies on the Jain canon, of the 
Mahasabha were released. 


Indian History Congress 

The 29th Session of the Indian History Congress was held under 
the auspices ofthe Panjabi University, Patiala, from Dec. 30, 1967 to 
January 1, 1968. Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, Director, Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, Simla, presided. 


Indian Institute of Historical Studies 

. The Indian Institute of Historical Studies Calcutta, held its Fifth 
Annual Conference at Patiala on December 29, 1967, under the 
presidentship of MM Dr. D. V. Potdar. 


Historical Studies 

A Seminar on Modern techniques in Historical Studies was held 
at the Delhi University in April 1967 under the joint auspices of the 
University Grants Commission, the British Council and the School of 
of Oriental and African Studies, London University. 


Panjab History Conference 

A 2-day Panjab History Conference was held on March 10 and 
11, 1968 at the Panjabi University, Patiala, and was presided over by 
Prof. O. P. Bhatnagar, Head of the Department of History, Allababad 
University. 


Rajasthan History Congress 


The First Session of the Rajasthan History Congress met at 
Jodhpur on the 15th and 16th December, 1967 under the president- 
ship of Dr. M, L. Sharma, Director, Rajasthan Research Institute. 


M. P. Itihasa Parishad 


The 4th Session of the Madhya Pradesh Itihasa Parishad was 
held at Bhopal on January 13-14, 1968, under the presidentship of 
Prof. Sri Ram Sharma. 

American History Congress 


. The American History Congress of India conducted its fourth 
ession at Chandigarh on Dec. 26,1967 and wa ided b 
Prof. M. S. Venkataramani. AE EE H 
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Indian Archaeological Congress 


The First Indian Archaeological Congress was held at Varanasi 
on February 4 and 5, 1968 under the auspices of the Banaras Hindu 


University and was presided over by Dr. H. D. Sankalia of the Deccan 
College, Poona. 


Museum Camp 


The Fifth Museum Camp conducted by the Government of 
India was held at the Birla Industrial and Technical Museum, Calcutta, 
from November 5 to 17, 1967 and was led by Prof. D. P. Ghosh, Head 
of the Department of Museology, University of Calcutta. 


Seminar on Astrology 


An All-India Astrologers’ Seminar and Exhibition was held at 
Jaipur in May 1968 under the auspices of the Rajasthan Astrological 
Research Study Circle, Jaipur. 


IASLIC Conference 


The Indian Association of Special Libraries and Information 
Centres, Calcutta, convened its seventh. biennial Conference in 
December 1967, at the University Campus, Delhi. 


Congress of Reprography 


The Second International Congress of Reprography was held at 
Cologne (Germany) from 25 to 31, October, 1967, under the president- 
ship of Prof. Dr. Helmut Arntz, Two sessions of the Congress were 
devoted to microcopying processes. 


All-India Writers’ Conference 


The 7th Session of the All-India Writers’ Conference met at 
Mysore from April 12 to 16, 1967 under the auspices of the University 
of Mysore. 


Seminar on Books 


A week-long Seminar on the production and publication of books 
was held under the auspices of the Southern Languages Book Trust, 
Madras, at Hyderabad between 22 and 28, October, 1967. 


National Book Fair 


A National Book Fair was organized by the National Book 
Trust, India, in Delhi from 17 to 31, December, 1967, when about 
10,000 books published in India since 1964 were displayed. 
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Conference of Folk Arts: 

A 5-day Conference of Folk Music and Folk Arts was organised: 
by the Sugam Sangit Unit of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, at Bombay, 
between June 10 and 15, 1967; when an Exhibition in these disciplines 
was also held. 


Seminar on Language and Society 


Language and' Society in India formed the subject of a 10-day 
Seminar convened by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, 


from 24-10-1967. 


Concept of Progress 

The fourth All-India Seminar on -The Concept of Progress was 
held under the auspices of the Centre of Advanced Study in 
Philosophy of the University of Madras from March 27 to 29, 1967. 


Devanagari Script 

A 2-day Seminar on the Devanagari Script was convened at 
Delhi on Sept. 20 and 21,1967 by the Ministry of Education and 
the Central Hindi Directorate. It discussed about the reforms 
needed in the Devanagari script for its being adopted for writing 
all Indian languages. 


INDOLOGY ABROAD 


Congress of Orientalists 

The 27th Session of the International Congress of Orientalists, 
held at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, from August 13 to 19, 
1967, was attended by about 2500 delegates from 54 countries. The 
Congrees was presided over by Dr. William Norman Brown of the 
Pennsylvania University, Philadelphia, 


International Congress of Philosophy 

The 14th Session of the International Congress of Philosophy 
was held from 2 to 9, September, 1967, at Vienna. 
International Association for Religions 


A Study Conference of the International Association for the 
History of Religions was held at Bremen (Germany) from 11 to 17, 
September, 1967, the main subject for deliberation being ‘The good and 
bad in religious history’, 
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A Study Conference of the International Association for the 
History of Religions was convened by the Israel Society for the 
Study of Religions, at Jerusalem, from July 14 to 19, 1968, under the 
Chairmanship of Prof. G. Scholem of the Hebrew University. 


International Congress of Linguists 


The 10th International Congress of Linguists was held at 
Bucharest (Rumania) from Aug. 28 to Sep. 1, 1967. Prof. Ion Ghorghe 
Maurer presided over this session which was attended by 1400 
delegates from 53 countries, including India. 


International Congress of Iranologists 


The First International Congress of Iranologists was held at 
Tehran between August 31 and Sept. 6, 1966, the organisers thereof 
being the Pahlavi Library, Tehran. 


Documentation 


The 33rd Conference of the I. F. D. and the International 
Congress of Documentation was held in Tokyo from Sept. 12 to 22, 
1967. 


IFD Conference 


A Conference of the International Federation for Documentation 
and the International Federation for Information Processing was held 
from June 14 to 17, 1967. 


COMING EVENTS 


24th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference from Oct. 12 
to 14, 1968, under the auspices of the Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishva- 
vidyalaya, to be presided over by Acharya Dr. Vishva Bandhu, 
Director, V. V. R. I. and V. I. S. I. S., Hoshiarpur. 


42nd Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress at Patna from 
Dec. 27 to 30, 1968, under the auspices of the Patna University. 


Ghalib Centenary International Seminar at Paris from Feb. 14 to 
20, 1969, convened by the Unesco. 


An International Conference of the Kushan Epoch at Dushanbe 
(Tajikistan, U.S.S.R.) for nine days and at Samarkand for two days, in 
September-October 1968, under the auspices of the Unesco. 


An International Conference of Asian History, between August 
5 and 10, 1968, under the auspices of the University of Malaya, Kuala 
Lumpur. 
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6th Annual Conference of the All-India Institute of Historical 
Studies (Calcutta) at Srinagar from October 7 to 12, 1968, to be 
presided over by Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

An International Seminar on India and. Central Asia, in 
December 1968, at Delhi, under the joint auspices of the Unesco and 
the Indian Council for Cultural Affairs. 

A 2-day Seminar on Panchang (Systems of Indian almanac) on 
19 and 20, November, 1968, at New Delhi, convened by the Director 
of Observatories, Government of India. 

The 13th International Art History Congress at Budapest 
(Hungary) in the autumn of 1969, organised by the International: 
Committee of the History of Art (Unesco). 
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` FIRST EDITION, 1968 


FOREWORD 


The present volume, being issued as No. 42 of the Vishveshvaranand 
Indological Series, is a critical edition of Anubhavanandalahari of 
Kegavananda Yati, a learned sannyasin of the Advaitic persuasion. The 
work forms on epitome of the teachings of the monistic system of Indian 
philosophy as enunciated in the Upanisads and as expounded by a long 
line of teachers beginning with the renowned Sankaracarya. 


The edition is based on the only known manuscript of the work, 
which is preserved in our Library. I have great pleasure in placing on 
record my appreciation of the work done by Shri K. V. Sarma of this 
Institute in presenting this valuable work before scholars in a 
critical edition with an informative Introduction. 


I should also like to note with satisfaction the work done by the 
Publication Department of our Institute and the V. V. R. I. Press in 
bringing out this work in proper form. 


s VISHVA BANDHU 
Vishveshvaranand Institute, 


Hoshiarpur, 
‘Vijayadasami,’ 
October 1, 1968. 
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INTRODUCTION 


` The. Anubhavanandalahari of Kesavananda Yati, which is being 
critically edited here, from its only available manuscript, is a short 
introduction to the philosophy of Advaita Vedanta. In 54 well-knit 
verses, couched in the form a dialogue between a Disciple and his 
Teacher, the author has set forth, in a succinct manner, the principal 


tenets of Advaita as expounded by Sankaracarya and the long line of 
teachers who followed him. 


Keáavananda and his works 


KeSavananda Yati (-Svami or -Pandita, as he is designated in some 
of his works) (c. 1800) was a highly revered sannyasin with whom the 
appellations Udasina and Paramahamsa were used. He was the disciple 
of Pandita Paramahamsa Gauradasa, whom he mentions with respect 
in his works. The teacher-disciple line of KeSavananda was continued 
by his pupil Prakasananda and his grand-pupil Sankarananda, the latter 
of whom produced free renderings in Hindi of some of KeSavananda’s 
writings. 

KeSavananda is the author of several erudite works, both on the 
traditional Advaita Vedanta and on the exposition of the advaitic basis 
of the teachings of Guru Nanak. His super-commentary on Govinda- 
nanda's gloss (Ratnaprabha) on the Sankarabhasya on the Brahmasutras 
is available in print! So also is his commentary, entitled Prabha, on 
the Vivekacndamani of Sankaracarya.? His Bhasya on the Pinda- 
brahmandopanisad has been rendered into Hindi by his grand-pupil 
Sahkarananda. The Nanaka-Gita or Adbhuta-Gita,! in eight chapters 
and the Nirakaramimamsa-darSana,° in the form of sutras, both ascribed 
to Guru Nanak have also been commented upon by our author. ‘His 


l. Ed. by UddhavHcBrya Ainüpure, in 3 vols, Sri Venkatesvara Press, 
Bombay, 1887. 

2. Ed. with Hindi rendering called Bhavarthadipika of Na&rüyanamuni, 
Lakshminarayan Press, Moradabad, 1910. 

3. Pub. Lakshminarayan Press, Moradabad, Sam. 1962 (A.D. 1905). 

4, Ed. with com. called Kaigavapada of Kesavünanda and the Hindi rendering 
of Sankarünanda, Moradabad, Sam. 1958 (A.D. 1901). 
} 5. Ed. with the Bhasya of Keśavānanda, a super-commentary styled 
Svarupadipika by Svarupasuri and the Hindi rendering of Sankarnnanda, 
Moradabad, Sam. 1959 (A.D, 1903). 
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X ANUBHAVANANDALAHART 


-stotra$ are also expository of 


Gurudagaka-stotra and Pratahsmarana 
Anubhavanandalahari, the 


the advaitic standpoint of Guru Nanak. i 
work edited here, expounds the essential preliminaries for an aspirant 
in the discipline of Vedanta, the nature of the Ultimate Reality, the 
experience of one who has attained realisation and the way of the 


Liberated Man (Jivan-mukta). 


The Essential requirements of the aspirant 

The prime requirement for a successful search after the Ultimate 
Truth is calm and deep concentration, on the part of the inquirer, over 
the how and why of things. Serious contemplation of this nature is 
possible only when one can control his mind and, thus, keep his 
thoughts away completely from the multitude of mundane thoughts 
which ever tend to fleet across one’s mind. This mental control is to 
‘be achieved by the cultivation of four things, designated in Vedanta 
terminology by the term Sadhana-catustaya, viz., Viveka (discrimination), 
Vairagya (dispassion), Sama etc. (mental tranquility etc.) and Mumuksa 
(intense desire for emancipation) (2-3).7 


Viveka is the discriminatory knowledge that the Paramatman 
(Supreme Being) is the Only Reality and that all else is but of a limited 
nature and is, ultimately, unreal (4-6). Vairagya is constituted of an 
entirely dispassionate and detached view about everything around. The 
manifold allurements that confront one at the various stages of one’s 
life do not have any effect on one who is really detached (7-13). Sama 
etc, are the six positive qualities which enable one to attain mental 
equanimity. Sama is the tranquility achieved by restraining the 
fickleness of the mind. By Dama is meant the effective contro] over 
the senses. Sraddha.is absolute faith in the Vedantic tenets as 
expounded by the Teachers (14). Uparati, which is complete inner 
self-control, is achieved by continued yogic practices (15). Samadhana 
is the attainment of mental balance effected by means of crying halt 
to the fleeting thoughts of the fickle mind and engaging the latter in the 


‘study of the scriptures. Titiksa is the capacity for enduring physical 


strain and external imbalances (16). The-fourth and the most important 
requisite of the inquirer after Truth is Mumuksa which is the intense 
and single-hearted yearning for Moksa (Emancipation) (17). 


7. The numbers here and below refer to th i t a 
he numb the 
text edited here. umbers of the verses in 
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Experience of Liberation 


After achieving the above-said four requisites, the seeker should 
resort to a competent Teacher and, under his guidance, concentrate on 
the One Supreme Being (18-20). He should feel that, in reality, he is 
distinct from the five outer sheaths (paticakosa) which surround him 
(21). He should feel that he is beyond the three worldly states of 
existence, viz., waking dreaming and sleeping (22). He should feel that 
he is auspicious, faultless, true, eternal and full; formless and without 
a beginning and end ; is self-luminous, is an integral part of the spirit 
and is full of pure wisdom ; is enlightened and is without bondage 
(21-26). Once this state is reached, he becomes possessed of pure 


intellect and engrossed in the One Supreme Being. No more for him 
any entanglement in worldly travail (27). 


The Supreme Being 


The nature of the Supreme Being is next touched upon. This 
Being is the One and Only Ultimate Reality, the Primeval Man (Purusa), 
the pure splendour, the creator and consumer of all, beyond illusion, 
limitless, represented by the syllable Om, the supreme Bliss (28-32). 


The Liberated Man 


A dedicated aspirant who experiences the Supreme Bliss, as a 
result of the intensity of his application, becomes a Liberated Man 
even though he continues his earthly existence (Jivan-mukta). He sees 
Brahman in everything around him, continues to concentrate on the 
Supreme Being, feels perfect beatitude and is affected neither by joy 
nor sorrow. He enjoys the peace of sound sleep even while awake ; 
he is not troubled by his past actions (karma) which would, already, 
have been effaced by his realisation of the Brahman ; he is free from 
egotism and is not vulnerable to temptation. He remains unaffected 
in the midst of passions, is untouched by desires, is free from lust and 
delights the hearts of all those who come into contact with him. Though 
outwardly he appears to continue worldly life, he is far from enjoying 
it and performs his daily rounds just as a matter of form. Ignoring the 
accidence of worldly existence, he continues to acquire, more and more, 
the knowledge of the distinction between the real self (Atman) and the 
non-self (4natman). Instead of getting addicted to enjoyments, he 
keeps directing his one-pointed attention on the Supreme Brahman. 
He cultivates, in his mind, through constant practice, the divine tree 


‘of inquiry after Liberated Manhood, which will, ultimately, secure 


for him Final Liberation (Kaivalya-mukti) (33-41). 


| 
| 
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The Ascetic and the Liberated Man 


It is asserted that, intrinsically, there is no difference between the 


sage who attains self-realisation by dwelling in the forest and doing 
hard penance and the Liberated Man described above. For, the minds 
of both are completely unattached and both are immersed in the thought 


of the Supreme Brahman (42-47). 


The Liberated Man and Society 

The possibility of even an ignorant worldly person being trans- 
formed into a Liberated Man and bow such a person will live the rest 
of his life is stated towards the end of the work. Thus, once 
ignorance is removed by means of the procedure detailed above (2-41), 
illusion drops off, realisation of the transcendental Self (Atman) dawns, 
benign beatitude is experienced, the Ultimate Truth is realised and the 
individual is transformed into a Liberated Man. He moves about in the 
world like the rays of the sun, which illuminate and purify whatever 
they fall upon, but are not polluted by anything that comes into contact 
with them. Insucha state, any feeling of duality or fear of births 
and deaths does not arise and Blissful Conscience (Cidananda), which is 
-beyond words and thoughts, is experienced. He begins to consider his 
physical body only asa temporary chariot, the senses as the restive 
horses yoked to that chariot and the intellect as the charioteer. The 
conviction grows in him that, seated in that mundane chariot, he .could 
enter into the state of Supreme Beatitude, which is the Final 
Emancipation. 


Manuscript Material 


The present edition of Anubhavanandalahari is based on its only 
available manuscript which is preserved in the Vishveshvaranand 
Institute Library, as No. 234. No manuscripts of the work have been 
recorded in Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogorum or in the revised and 
enlarged New Catalogus Catalogorum of the Madras University. 
Neither could any manuscript of the work be traced to the catalogues 
of the collections of Sanskrit manucripts not used in the above 
two compilations. The recently published Advaitagranthakosasangraha 
or the Advaitagranthakosa (Kanchipuram, n.d.) does not notice this 
work. However, the work had not remained entirely unknown, .it 
having been issued as a booklet in 1903 (with the Hindi rendering of 
Sankarananda, Moradabad) and translated into English in the Theoso- 
phist, 20-21 (1898-1900). But the said edition is long out of print 
and copies are not available even for reference, which has been the 
present writer's experience while engaged in editing this work. — 


——-—_- 
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The manuscript used for the present edition is a complete and 
comparatively well-preserved exemplar in hand-made paper (6 folios, 
30:5 cm. X 11 cm.), dated Sam. 1950 (A.D. 1894). The writing is very 
readable and is remarkably free from mistakes. The scribe has himself 
revised the manuscript, obliterating the errors in writing by the 
application of greenish yellow paint or by over-writing and by marginal 
additions. The reason for such careful transcription becomes clear 
from the post-colophonic statement of ihe scribe, Pandita Syamadasa, 
that he had prepared the manuscript for the use of his three sons and a 
grandson. Some explanatory notes are recorded in the margin of the 
manuscript and these have been included in the present edition in the 
form of footnotes. 
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केशवानन्दयतिविरचिता 
अनुभवानन्दलहरी 


'यदूत्नह्माद्यरूपक॑ पुनरहो ईशश्च मायातनु 

weal aasi विधाय विधिवड्धैरण्यगर्भाख्यकम्‌। 
स्थूळ स्थावरजङ्गमं च रचयद्‌ वैराजरूपात्मकं 

साष्टि व्यष्टिमयीं' बळम्ब्य' विळस'च्‌ चास्तेऽपि तस्मे नमः ॥ १॥ 


शिष्य उवाच-- 
विविधदोषदशाद्‌लितं मनो 
मम न AIRAA मनागपि | 
ag च तस्य पराक्रमर्णक्रमं 
करुणया वद्‌ हे! करुणाकर ॥ २॥ 
श्रीगुरुरुवाच 


विवेकं mi शमदमसमाधानविततिः 
सुसुक्षां चासाद्यावगतवपुषं' श्रोत्रियगुरुम्‌ | 
समित्पाणिः सुप्त्वा विगतमळमाश्रुत्य खुगुरोः 
qaaa श्रुतिरिखरवेद्य वितन्नुषः॥ ३॥ 


"The scribe's prefatory statement here reads : ओं श्रीगणेशाय नमः । 
श्रीमत्‌ परमहंसपण्डित-केशवानन्दविरचिता अनुभवानन्द्लह्री मया लिख्यते । प्रारम्भः । 


Marginal notes in the Ms, 


1. देहोऽहमिति परिच्छिन्नाम्‌ । 2. भागुर्याचार्यस्य मतेन अकारलोपे सति 
“अवलम्ब्ये'ति | 
3. अखण्डानन्दम्‌ । 4. वशीकरणम्‌। 
शमादि्साधनषट्कमिति । 6. साक्षात्कृतत्रह्मात्मानं ब्रह्मनिष्ठम्‌ । 
7. वेदान्तवेद्यम्‌ | 8. समाधिपरिपाकक्रमेणानुक्रमेण अनु- 


भवारूढतया वर्षिष्यसे | 


कशवानन्दयतिविरचिता 


शिष्य उवाच 
चिवेकः कः प्रोक्तः कथमपि च लभ्यः सुळलित'? 
कथं चायं स्वान्ते प्रभवतिः विमो ! भो ! दृढतरः | 
इमं मे सन्देहं विषविटपिनं छिन्धि कृपया 
गुरु हि त्वां हित्वा कथय कथमेष्यास्यचलनम्‌ः ॥ ४॥ 


श्रीगुरुरुवाच 
परात्मैको नित्यो निखिळमतिवोद्धातिविमळः 
परानन्दः पूर्णः स्थिरचरगणे चिद्धनतचुः | 
अनित्यं aga खकलमपि दद्य परिमितं 
~~ 5 ENS à Cc. 
विवेकोऽयं AA गतहृदयमोहेः ue usu 


यथा पांशुब्याप्ते मळिनसुकुरे श्वेतकपिशों 

विविक्तौ दश्येते कथमपि नवालोकशततः | 

तथाध्मानात्मानी मलमतिविविक्तों न भवतः 

स्ततस्त्यत्त्वा कामं यजनभजनाईि" कुरु हरेः ॥ ६॥ 
शिष्य उवाच-- 

स्वरूपं हेतुं चावधिमपि च कार्य gue 

गुरो वैराग्यस्य प्रवद बदतां श्रेष्ठ! भगवन्‌। 

agai जिज्ञासे शमदमसमाधानखुधनंः 

परानन्दे जाने न च वरद ! तस्यापिः विततिम्‌॥ ७॥ 
श्रीयुरुरुत्राच-- 

बर्मेन्द्रादिसमस्तभोगविभवास्त्याज्या मया सर्वदा 

वैराग्यस्थ वपुर्मनीडितिमतिदुश इमे कारणम्‌। 

भोगे लस्पडतॉत्तिश्षिवतनमिदे कार्य च तस्यामलं 

भोगानां तणतुस्यबुद्धिहढता 'सीमेति सङ्कीतिंता ॥ ८॥ 


८ ज्ञानस्वरूपप्रश्‍न: d 2. विवेकसाधनप्रश्‍न: | 
विविकह्ानिहेतु aaa: | 4. निश्चयम्‌ । 
विवेक्रस्वरूपनिरूपणम्‌ | 
यजनस्य निष्कामकमेरूपस्य MARS उपासनारूपभजनस्य विवेकरढताकारणतेति 
.वोध्यम्‌ । 
T शमादिसाधनसम्पदमू | 8. परमानन्दस्य | 
9. अवधिः । 
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अनुभवानन्दुळहृरी & 


लक्ष्मी मत्तमनोरमां सृतिफलां रूपादिपुष्पाततां 
नानानथकदथथसाध्वसबळां ASST ASS | 
ATRL क्षणभङ्करां विषलतां zqu शारीरं श्रितां 

त्व चदाश्रयसं ववकमतिमन्‌ | सत्युस्तदा ते घुचम्‌ ॥ ९॥ 


aed रोगशताकुलं हितहरं* शान्तेः कुठारं परं 
युक्तायुक्तविवेकश्न्यदृदयं मूर्खादिसद्नाश्रयम्‌ | 
नानादोषद्शाविलुब्धमनसा मातङ्गवञ्चञ्चलं 
त्वे चेदाश्रयसे विवेकमतिमन्‌! सृत्युस्तदा ते wag ॥१०॥ 


आधिग्याधितरजङ्गजाळजटिलं तृष्णानदीनां गृहं 
हेयाहयविकर्पकर्पनमहावते चिवेकाहितम्‌। 
कामक्रोधमहामष जळनि्थि मान्यामतं' यौवनं 
त्वं चेदाश्रयसे विवेकमतिमन्‌ ! मत्युस्तदा ते घुवम्‌ ॥११॥ 


व्याधिव्याळशृहं विवेकचिकलं* ह्याशापिशाच्याश्रयं 
चिन्ताजज्ञेरिताङ्गलोमद्‌लितं कान्तादिहासास्पद्म्‌ | 
आळस्यादिजलेन पूर्णमभितो जीण जराकूपकं 

त्व चंदाश्रयस विचकमतिमन्‌ | मुत्युस्तदा ते घुवम्‌ ॥१२॥ 


भोगान्‌ भोगिसमान्‌ कुरोगचिषदान्‌ test संश्रितान्‌ 
कान्तां कान्तिङुठारिकां कतिपयैसूढैः' समालस्विताम्‌' | 
एवं स्वगेरसातलादिविभवान्‌ कष्टं कदर्थप्रदान्‌ 

त्व चदाश्रयसं विवकमतिमन्‌ | झत्युस्तदा त घुवम्‌ ॥१३॥ 


चेतश्चश्चलतानिवतेनमळं* प्रोक्तं शर्म asi 
नेत्रादीन्द्रियनिग्रहं दमपदेनोक्तं सुनीनां मतम्‌। 
वेदान्तादिशुरूक्तवाक्यविततिः सत्येति श्रद्धां मति 

a चदाश्रयसे विवेकमतिमन्‌ ! सुक्तिस्तदा ते ध्रवम्‌ ॥१४॥ 


लक्ष्मीपक्ष व्यालाः कोधाद्यः | 2. मोक्षावाप्तौ शत्रु, प्रतिबन्धकम्‌ । 
चन्द्रप्राथनादिः | 4. समुद्रपक्षे सदास्नाननिषेधान्मान्या- 
कूपपक्षे विभागविक्ळमित्यर्थः | मतम्‌_। 

भोगलम्पटैः | 7. परमपुरुषाथेतया श्रितामू । 


निःरोषसिति यावत्‌ | 


2 केशवानन्द्यतिविरचिता 


योगप्रोक्तयमादि'कारणवर्ती स्वान्ते निरोधस्थिति* 
विक्षपादिनिवृत्तिकार्यनिपुणां शान्तात्मभिः सेविताम्‌। 
Raag विषयक्षयामुपरतिं’ मान्यैसुनीन्द्ै्ुतां 
त्वं चेदाश्रयसे विवेकमतिमन्‌ | सुक्तिस्तदा gau ॥१५॥ 


निद्रांतं विषये ae तमपि वा eder चित्तं चिरं 
सच्छास्त्रश्रत्रणेऽस्य योजनमिदं साध्यं समाधानकम्‌। 
शीतोष्णादिस हिष्णुतां प्रतिदिनं दिव्यां तितिक्षासिधां 

त्वं चेदाश्रयखे विचेकमतिमन्‌ ! झुक्तिस्तदा ते घुवम्‌ ॥१६॥ 


श्रान्तोऽनेकशारीरच्क्षवितते जीणे जगज्ञङ्गळे 
नानादुःखद्रिद्रदावजटिले मुक्तः कदा स्यां ततः। 
इत्येबंपरिचिन्तनात्‌ सम्ुद्तिामिच्छां सुसुक्षामिमां 

त्वं चेदाश्रयसे विवेकमतिंमन्‌ ! मुक्तस्तदा ते ध्रवम्‌ ॥१७॥ 


बैराग्यादिमुसुक्षुतान्तचितति प्रोक्तां मया ज्ञानदां 
शास्त्राभ्यासविवितां प्रतिदिनं सद्भिः समालम्बिताम्‌ | 
आत्मश्ञानलमाधिनिष्ठकथितां वेदादिखम्बो घिता 
त्वे चेदाश्रयसे विवेकमतिमन्‌ | सुक्तिस्तदा ते धुवम्‌ ॥१८॥ 


इमानुपायान्‌ परिपाल्य* शान्तधीः 
शास्त्राब्धिपारावरगामिनं शुरुम्‌। 
सम्प्राप्य भक्त्या परिपृच्छ्य qad- 
स्ततोऽद्व्यं भावय भव्य भावनम्‌ IRRI 


नाशाननाशो न च रागभञ्जनं 
न चापि जन्तोर्जननादिसंक्षयः । 
भवत्यपि ज्ञानसुधानिधि’ चिना 
asat भावय भव्यभावनम्‌ ॥२०॥ 


1. “थमनियमासनप्राणायामश्रत्याहारधार॒णाध्यानसमाधयोष्षावह्ञानि? इति पातज्ञळं सुत्रम्‌ । 
" (योगसूत्रम्‌ २.२९ ) 
2. इंदसुपरतेः स्वर्पक्रथनम्‌। 3, सुुप्तिवद्धिषयविस्मृतिरुपरतेः सीमेति भाव: | 
२ geese | . 5. भव्या कैवल्यप्रदा भावना यस्य तदू ब्रह्मेत्यर्थः । 
6, “तमेव विदित्वाऽतिमृत्युमेति । नान्यः पन्था विद्यतेऽयनाय” इति श्रतेः | 
(वेतारवतरोपनिषत्‌ ३.८) . 


a 


अनुभवानन्दलहरी ५ 


यदा हि पञ्चात्मककोराभिन्नता 
स्वके स्वरूपेऽधिगता दढा भवेत्‌ । 
तदाऽऽत्मतत््वं विमळं' प्रकाशते 
ततोऽद्वयं भावय भव्यभावनम्‌ ॥२१॥ 


त्रिधा ह्यवस्थाश्रितिनैव चित्तगा-* 
स्तासां तुरीयो5स्मि इगेच केवळ; | 
अयं विशुद्धोब्नुभचो भवापह- 
स्ततोऽद्वयं भावय भव्यभाचनम्‌ ॥२२॥ 


शिवोऽस्मि शान्तोऽस्मि निरञ्जनोऽस्म्यहं 
सत्यो5स्मि नित्योऽस्मि निरन्तरोऽस्म्यहम्‌ | 
अये हि बोधो भवपाशनाशक- 
स्ततोऽद्वयं भावय भव्यभावनम्‌॥२२॥ 


अनाद्यनन्तोऽस्म्यणुतोऽप्यणुर्म हा- 
स्थूलाद्पि स्थूळतरोऽस्मि सर्वतः| i 
अयं हि बोधो भवपारतारक- 
स्ततोऽद्वयं भावय भव्यभावनम्‌ ॥२४॥ 


स्वतः प्रकाशोऽस्म्यजडोऽस्मि सर्वदा 
विशुद्ध विज्ञानधनोऽस्मि सर्वथा । 
अयं च वोधो बुधवर्यसस्मतः- 
स्ततोऽद्व्यं भावय भव्यभावनम्‌॥२५॥ 


अचिन्त्यरूपोऽस्मि विमुक्तबन्धनः 
शुद्धोऽस्मि बुद्धोऽस्मि maafa: | 


Gy Fa go > 


देहो5दमित्याद्यव्यासरूपमलविकलम्‌ । 

जागरितेऽपि मनोव्यापारानुपरतात्‌ सुषुप्तौ कारणात्मना मनसो$्वस्थानाच जागरित- 
सुषुप्त्योरपि चित्तगतत्वं बोध्यमिति । 

"erar sequen: इति श्रतेः (माण्डूक्योपनिषत्‌ १२) । 

“अणोरणीयान्‌ महतो महीयान्‌ इति श्रुतेः ((वेताश्‍वतरोपनिषत ३.२०) । 
अद्वैतनिठशङ्कराचार्या दिसम्मतः । 

“निष्कलं निष्क्रियं शान्तं निरवद्यम्‌? इति s ( श्वेताइवतरोपनिषत्‌ ६.१९ ) | 
झवद्यवादिरिहित इत्यर्थः । 


` 


केशचानन्द्यतिविरचिता 


~ ba 
aa हि arn रविवद्‌ विराजत 
ततो5द्वय. भावय भव्यभावनम्‌ ॥२६॥ 


इमं हि बोर्ध परिचिन्तयन्‌ जनो 
विशुद्धचित्तञ्चितिचिन्तनैषधीः । 
भवभ्रमे नेति विनिष्टबन्धन- 

` स्ततोऽद्वयं भावय झव्यभावनम्‌ ux 


शिष्य उचाच-- 
शुद्धं बुद्ध शान्तिविशेषाकरमेकं 
ब्रह्मानन्दे मग्नमनो भिर्भजनीयम्‌ | 
चन्दे वन्य त्वां परमेशं रमणीयं 
Rass भावनयोग्याहयरूपम्‌ ॥२८॥ 


श्रीयुरुरुवाच-- 
यस्मा्जातं दझ्यमशोषस्थितिहेतो- 
Saar लीनमरोषं जगदेतत्‌। 
यस्मिन्‌ शुद्धे दश्यशतांशो5पि न भातो 
ब्रह्माद्वेत॑ भावय सत्यं वितते भोः ॥२९॥ 


IER लोकपतीनामपि भूपं 
मायातीतं मानविहीने’ ginem i 
> CSN 0 a ‘3 
यज्ञेदाने यौगविधानर्गमनीयं 
se . . 
त्रमाद्वेत भावय सत्यं वितत M: ॥३०॥ 


भोगासक्तेभोवविहीनैर्न च लभ्यं 
भावाभार्व' प्रत्ययहीने प्रणवाख्यस्‌ ° | 
नानावेदैःः शास्त्रसमूहेरघिगस्यं 
suns भावय सत्यं चिततं भोः ॥३१॥ 


ब्रह्मनन्द्निमग्नजीवन्मुक्तशिष्यमण्डलिमण्डितम्‌। 2. अप्रसेयमित्यथ: | 
A 

समाधिसाधनेः प्राप्य मित्यर्थः | 4. भेदवादिमिः i 

अस्ति-नास्तीति प्रत्ययाविषयमित्याद्रथा: | 6. ओ्काराख्यम्‌ । 


“aa वेदा यत्पदमामनन्ति” इति श्रुतेः, (कठोपनिषत्‌ २,१५) “ag समन्वयात्‌” इति 
सूत्राच । ( ब्रह्मसून्नम्‌ १.१.४) 


€——— 


A 


NM 


अनुभवानन्दलूहरी E 


इानिष्टदन्द्रविहीन पुरुषाख्यं 
नित्यानन्तानन्दनिधानं THAT | 
भेदामेदशन्तिकलङ्केभ च लिप्तः 
Fated भावय सत्यं विततं भोः ॥३२॥ 


शिष्य उवाच-- 


बह्माद्वैतनिरूपणेन भवतोः बोधो मयासादितो 
जीवन्मुक्तिमहाफछो बुघवरेयोंऽहर्निशं धार्यते । 
जीवन्झुक्तिमिता विशुद्मनसो ब्रह्मकनिष्ठात्मका: 

के ते ब्रह्मविदां वरिष्ठ ! बद्‌ मे शङ्का यथा झाम्यतु ॥३३॥ 


श्रीगुरुरुवाच 


ब्रह्माकारमनोमतिव्यबहरचात्मैकदष्टिः सदा 
मानामानविद्दीनबुद्धिविमळः शान्ति परामाश्चितः | 
ड'खाडुःखदशा सु यस्य च मनो नास्तं भवेन्नोछ्ले- 
जीवन्छुक्तिमितः स एव मुनिभिर्मान्यो Barat महान ॥३४॥ 


यो जागति सुषुप्ततां परिभवन्‌ यस्यास्ति MEC 

at वोधेन विदृग्धवासनतया जन्मादिनाऽऽनाङुळः | 
योऽहङ्कारकुपाशञ्चुक्तमतिमान्‌ रोभेऽप्यळिक्षोऽचळः 
जीमन्छुक्तिमितः स एव जुनि भिर्मान्यो BARA महान्‌॥३५॥ 


रागद्वेषभयादिभिः परिरमन्‌ रागाद्यसक्तात्मको 
यो$न्तव्योमवदच्छ्तामनुभवन्‌ कामाद्यलिप्तात्मकः | 
शान्तासारकळामलो'गतकलश्वेतश्वमत्कारको१ 

जीवन्मुक्तिमितः स एव सुनिभिर्मान्यो सुनीन्द्रो महान्‌ ॥३६॥ ` 
1. अहेयोपादेयमित्यर्थः । 

2. भेदस्य कल्पितत्वात्‌ तजिरूपितभेथे पि न वास्तवो धर्म इति भावः कथित एवेति । 
3. त्वत्तः, श्रीगुरोः सकाशात्‌ । 

4, सुषुप्तस्य सावधिकानन्दानुभवात्‌ निरवधिकानन्दानुभववान्‌ जीवन्सुक्त इति भावः । 

5. जागरितत्रत्तावभिमानञन्य इति भावः । 

6 

8 


अज्ञदशा कल्पितैः । 7. आसारविषयाकारशृत्तिमलविकलः | 
दर्शनमात्रेणाह्वादकारकः | 


à कैशवानन्दुयतिविरचिता 


नानाचारविचारनीतिनिपुणो' A Wt घारयन्‌* 
अन्तस्त्यक्तकुभोगरोगकळनो' भोगादिभोक्ता बहिः । 
आत्मीयादिकुदष्टिकाळविकलो* कर्ठुत्वसङ्करपको 
segna: स एव झुनिभिर्मान्यो सुनीन्द्रो महान्‌ ॥३७॥ 


संसारे सरणोन्सुखेर faena? हित्वा महारण्यके 
ह्याापाशशताकुलात्मजनतामेकात्मभूमौ Raa: | 
आत्मानात्मविवेकबृत्तिमभितः सम्पादयन्‌ यः स्वयं 
जीवन्सुक्तिमितः ख एव सुनिभिर्मान्यो gA महान्‌ ॥३८॥ 


शुद्धां शान्तमति मदादिविकलां प्राप्यां ga: कर्मभि- 
इह्याकारविकारकान्तिविधुरां' ब्रह्मकनिष्ठां नयन्‌। 
त्रहमानन्दसमुद्रमग्नमतिदो भोगेषु नालञज्जते 
जीवन्हुक्तिमितः ख एव सुनिभिमौन्यो सुनीन्द्रो महान्‌ ॥३९॥ 


भेदालोककळङ्कपड्पतनं* हित्वा Agar मति- 
व्यर्थानर्थकदर्थनादिरिहिता? यस्यातुळा निश्चला | 
सञ्चिच्छुद्धिविशुद्धिरपललिते लीना परब्रह्मणि 
जीवन्छुक्तिमितः स पव सुनिभिर्मान्यो सुनीन्द्रो महान्‌ ॥४०॥ 


जीवन्मुक्तिविचारणेयममला केवल्यसुक्तिप्रदा 

रूढा यस्य विचारळम्पटदृशश्रित्तस्थले निर्मले | 
अभ्यासासूतसेचनाडुपचिता मन्दारशाखा शुभा 
जीवन्मुक्तिमितः स एव झुनिभिमान्यो सुनीन्द्रो महान्‌ ॥४१॥ 


1. नानाचारविचारनिपुणो वसिष्ठ: | विचारनीतिनिपुणो जनकः i 
2. रामचन्द्रः | 3. श्रीकृष्णचन्द्रः | 4. श्रीशुकेदेवो सुनिः । 
तथा चोक्तम्‌ 
कृष्णो योगी झुकस्त्यागी नृपौ जनकराघबौ | 
वसिः कर्मकर्ता च पञ्चैते ज्ञानिनः स्मृताः ॥ 
इति । एते गृहस्थाश्रमिणो ज्ञानिनः । 
प्रतिक्षणं विनश्वेर इत्यर्थः। 6. नानानथक्षेशप्रदे zem: | 
हस्यात्मकविकारकामनाविधुरा मित्यर्थः । 
भद्रष्टात्मकरमलिनपड्काबृत्तिमिति भावः । 
परमाथेप्रयोजनशत्यभोगप्रार्थनाविकळा इत्यर्थः । 


O 00 - tà 


Aw 9 ० 
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अनुभवानन्दलहरी 
शिष्य उवाच-- 


शुरो ! ज्ञानमूर्त ! नमस्तेऽस्तु नित्यं 
समाधिस्थितो ar feat जगत्याम्‌ | 
परबुद्धात्मतत््वाचुभावेच qu 


वयोः कोऽधिको बहि मे ब्रह्मनिष्ठ ] ॥४२॥ 


आगुरुरूवाच-- 


प्रबुद्धो चने संस्थितः शान्तचित्तः 
Sup यो वा प्रवृत्तौ fran: | 
अनासक्तचित्तो चिरं चिह्निमझोः 
समौ सुक्तिमन्तौ परब्रह्मनिष्ठौ ॥४३॥ 


मनोमत्तमातङ्गमारोध्य शुद्धे 
यरानन्दकन्दे यतीन्दरैः sq 
परव्रह्मणीश सदा धारयेते 
समो सुक्तिमन्तौ परत्रह्मनिष्ठी ॥४४॥ 


न कर्ताऽस्मि’ भोक्ता न गन्ताऽस्मि मन्ता 
जडासङ्गसङ्गेनः सक्तो न चाहम्‌ । 
जगत्सारकर्तेतिः यौ भावयेते 

समौ सुक्तिमन्तौ परबह्मनिष्ठो ॥४५४ 


न भूम्यादिविशत्र' मनोबुद्धिमत्ता 
जनिनों शतिनो न जिज्ञासतेति। 
न वद्धो न ger ed भावथेते 
समौ सक्तिमन्तौ परन्रह्मनिष्ठौ ॥४६॥ 


यद्यपि तथापीत्यध्योपहारः । 2. अपुनरावृत्तिलक्षणिकतानतां प्राप्तौ । 
प्रत्यकाभिप्रायेणेकवचन सर्वत्र बोध्यम्‌ | 

जडाविषया आसज्यन्ते यरिंमिस्तन्‌ जडासङ्गमन्तःकरणं, तश्रासङ्गस्ता दात्म्याष्यासः, तेन | 
चैतन्याधीनसत्तास्फूर्तिकत्वाज्‌ जगत इत्ति भाबः। 

“न निरोधो न चोत्पत्तिने बद्धो न च साधकः | 

न Sq वे युक्त इत्येषा परमाथैता d" (गौडपादकारिका २.३२) 

इति श्रतेः । “नेह नानारित किञ्चन’ इति श्रुतेः (वृद्ददारण्यकोपनिषत. ४.४.१ ९)। 


कैशवानन्द्यतिविर चिता 


मया पूर्वगीतं adia साम्यं 
प्रबुद्धानुभूतं वसिष्ठादिमान्यम्‌। 
'तदादाय संखारपारङ्गतौ यौ 
समौ सक्तिमन्तौ परब्रह्मनिष्ठो ॥४७॥ 


शिष्य उवाच-- 
गुरो ! शुद्धे पबद्धे परमविमळे मग्नमतिमन्‌ ¦ 
कर्थं qx मग्नाविमलतनुका मुक्तजनता | 
ततो जीवन्मक्तो विहरति कथं मे वद्‌ विभो ! 
qa मे सन्देहानळजटिळचित्तं शमय भोः ॥४८॥ 


श्रीगुरुरुवाच 
परिक्षीणेऽज्ञानें विगळति सति श्रान्तिजळदे 
निरायासस्थाने समधिगत आत्मन्यतितते। 
Ardd लूने ललितखुखदे' arqada 
परिश्चाते तस्वे जगति रचिभाभंः विहरणम्‌ Haus 


विभिन्ने giz सततम्ठ॒तिजन्मादिभयहे 
चिदानन्दाद्वैते कतिविधपरिच्छेदविधुरे | 
मनोवाचातीते क्रुतिविविधगीतेऽतिविमले 
परिज्ञाते तत्त्वे जगति रविभाभे विहरणम्‌ (4o! 


प्रसन्न चित्तरवे पररससमास्वादभरिते 

` भव्ये न Y 
भवातीते भव्य भवम्लुखसुरशेरधिगत | 
गुणातीत सत्ये सकलविकले” मायिकपरे 
परिज्ञाते तत्वे जगति रविभाभं विहरणम्‌ ॥५१॥ 


रथोऽस्थायी देहश्चपलतुरगाश्चेन्द्रियगणो 
मदाबुद्धिः सूतः परमसुखधाम्न्यद्य निविशे। 
रथारूढोऽहं नो जननमरणानर्थग इति 

परिज्ञाते तत्वे जगति रविभाभं विहरणम्‌ ॥५२॥ 


1. सम्पत्तिमित्यंथः | 
2. अध्यासादिमलविकंलात्मस्वरूपा चेत्यर्थ इतिं भाव; । 
3, निरतिश्चयानन्दे इत्यथः । 4. अनासक्तिपूर्वकमिति यावत. । 


5. सावयवसूक्ष्मदेहस्थूलदेहविधुरे । “* न तस्य कार्यकारणं च (१ कार्य करणं च) विदयते” 
इति श्रुतिः । (३वेताइवतरोपनिषत्‌ ६,८) 


अनुभवानन्दलहरी ११ 


इदं जीवन्मुक्तव्यवहरणमासाच्य मतिमान्‌ 

य आधत्त' स्वान्ते शमद्मसमाध्याद्यपचिते | 
qaaa समनुभवति भ्रान्तिरहितो 

भवत्‌ कंवल्यात्मा चिधिहरिहरप्राप्यमहिमा ॥५३॥ 


आनन्द्कारी ळहरीमिमां zat 
श्रो-केशवानन्दयतीन्द्र निरमेताम्‌ । 
गायन्ति xvala विचारयन्ति 
केवस्यझुक्ति परियन्ति ते धवम्‌ ॥५४॥ 


इति श्रीमडुदासीनपरमहंसपण्डित-श्रीगौरदासचरणारविन्दमिलिन्दायमानस- 
भी-केशवानन्दयति-निमिता अनुमवानन्दलहरी 
समाप्तिमगमत्‌ |? 


1. श्रद्धया धारयतीत्यर्थः । 
: 2. Post-colophonic scribal statement: संवत्‌ १९५० मासोत्तम ज्येष्ठ मासे कृष्ण uir 
| नवम्यां बुधवारान्वितायां मेषस्थमात्तंण्डयुक्तायां लिपीकृतमिदे पुस्तकम्‌ अनुभंवांनन्द- 
, saiet पण्डित-इयामादासेन गुजरजातीयब्राह्मण-दाक्षिणात्यवंशजेन मारुलपुरनगर- 
स्थायिना स्वसुत-श्रीनिवास-गोकुलनाथे-शकूरनाथ-तत्त्सुत-दीनानाथ-मत्पौच-पठनार्थम्‌ । 
श्रीरस्तु । संवत्‌ १९५० | 

शुभं भवतु den यस्यैषा पुस्तको वरा । 

लेषकपाठकयोख्चैव द्रष्टूणां च विशेषतः ॥१॥ 

श्रृण्वतां चेव सवेषां दष्टानन्दास्तु येऽभवन्‌। 

विपंरीतास्तु ये केचित्‌ तेषां वे ATH भवेत्‌॥२॥ 

ari पुस्तकं दृष्ट alex लिखित मया । 

यदि geng वा मम दोषो न दीयते ॥१॥ 
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